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OF all the diseases to which our race is liable, we doubt if 
there is another that touches our interests at so many dif- 
ferent points as insanity. In its attacks it spares no class 
of men ; it meets us every day in our courts, embarrassing the 
course of justice; its victims are regarded by every Chris- 
tian state as entitled to special care and protection ; and the 
kind of management best calculated to reconcile the claims of 
humanity with those of a proper economy has become one of 
the great questions of social science. Though none of the re- 
sults of recent inquiries into this subject will compare with 
those grand discoveries, the circulation of the blood and vac- 
cination, yet taken in the aggregate, and regarded in their 
indirect as well as their direct and present effects, it cannot 
be denied that they amount to a considerable contribution to 
our knowledge. 

The course of inquiry respecting mental disease has been 
greatly hindered by a class of difficulties over and above those 
incident to the study of all disease. Besides the organic lesion 
or disturbance, there is the mental affection springing from 
causes as yet but little understood. The part borne by each of 
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these elements in producing the ultimate result, their common 
bond of connection, the laws by which they act and react on 
each other,—all these are problems compared with which 
those involved in the study of mere bodily. disease are trivial or 
transparent. Moreover, the student found himself, at the very 
threshold of his inquiry, face to face with the metaphysician and 
the theologian, by whom he was warned against entering upon 
their domains if he would shun the pains and penalties imposed 
upon materialism, and was thus compelled to receive passively 
whatever they offered him without examining it too closely or 
curiously. The idea of a humble inquirer who watched the 
mental phenomena in the wards of a lunatic hospital, and 
sought for a key to their mysteries amid the blood and filth of 
a dissecting-room, questioning the sufficiency of those specula- 
tions which the world had been accustomed to regard with an 
almost sacred awe, implied a sort of presumption that bordered 
on sacrilege. On this point, there is now little room for com- 
plaint. The freest investigation may be pursued without 
provoking censure, and a man may come to almost any 
conclusions in such studies without being thought an enemy 
of religion or morality. 

These hindrances to the study of morbid psychology served 
to prevent much progress in it until within a comparatively 
recent period. Observers were content with recording the 
more obvious manifestations of mental and bodily disturbance ; 
they made autopsies, faithfully describing every lesion and 
change; and they tried new medicines and new appliances. 
But there came no results worthy of so much labor. It scarcely 
helped to dissipate the obscurity that hung over the whole 
domain of mental disease. It furnished no answer to the 
questions that met the student at the outset of his inquiries. 
Indeed, people were hardly agreed in considering insanity a 
legitimate object of physiological inquiry. It was thought by 
many to be something quite outside of the operation of natural 
causes, — probably a visitation of God or the Devil. Only fifty 
years ago, it was declared by a distinguished German writer 
(Heinroth) to be the unhallowed fruit of copulation between 
the soul and sin. ‘ 

Pursued in such a spirit as this, the most diligent study of 
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insanity could reach no very valuable conclusions. Naturally 
much attention was given to its causes; but it seemed to be 
enough to ascertain those prominent, special events that pre- 
ceded it not very remotely, and to recognize the connection, 
without much care to understand all or any of the conditions. 
The first step in the investigation was simply a record of this 
connection ; and thus, whether the attack had been preceded 
by a blow on the head, a suppressed secretion, a domestic 
trouble, a religious excitement, or the turn of life, that particu- 
lar event, singled out from all the other events of life, was to be 
regarded as its cause. It was no part of the philosophy of these 
earlier investigators to explain how such dissimilar agencies 
could be competent to produce similar effects. No mortal had 
ever undertaken to trace the successive steps of that morbid 
process which, beginning with a fall on the head or a disappoint- 
ment in love, ended in an attack of furious mania or melan- 
choly and suicide. The revelations of pathological anatomy 
were of doubtful significance to men who were unable to go 
beyond the visible record, and whom the actual lesions before 
their eyes taught nothing respecting those that had preceded 
them. They looked for something, they hardly knew what, and 
what they found left the mystery as deep as ever. The tumor, 
the abscess, the inflammation, the thickening, the serous effu- 
sion, were thoroughly examined and minutely described ; but 
whether they had caused the insanity, or the insanity had 
caused them, was far from being a settled point. Certain men- 
tal phenomena during life had coexisted with certain phenomena 
discovered after death, and to know this fact seemed to be a 
positive gain in which they had a right to rejoice. Names and 
phrases were mistaken for ideas, and a collection of barren 
facts for a treasury of invaluabl knowledge. 

It was reserved for a recent generation to see the study of 
insanity pursued with reference to its proper aims, under the 
rules and in the spirit of a liberal science. Pinel began the 
reform by discarding many of the time-honored notions con- 
nected with it, and throwing upon its difficulties the light of a 
broad, sagacious, and disciplined intellect. Esquirol, though 
very differently endowed, contributed to the same end, by 
observing and recording a great many cases, with a degree of 
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clearness, precision, and graphic art never exhibited in the 
same field before. Following the same style of observation, 
their successors have entered upon a line of inquiry which 
shows the highest conceptions of the end and aim of their 
researches. Prepared by a severe professional training, with 
the objects of their peculiar study thronging around them, 
they have succeeded in taking that necessary step which con- 
sists in the correct appreciation of the relative importance of 
facts ; and, while not despising the results of their predeces- 
sors, they seek for something more worthy the name of what 
Bacon calls the fruit of scientific investigation. Although they 
think it well enough to know how many patients in a hundred 
recover and how many do not, how many are over a certain 
age and how many under, yet they deem it far better to ascer- 
tain, if possible, those primordial movements which initiate 
mental disorder, the conditions under which the integrity of 
the mind is preserved, and the laws which regulate the trans- 
mission of the morbid germ from one generation to another. 
Among the investigators of this school, none has achieved a 
more honorable or permanent distinction than the author of 
the work before us. To the abundant opportunities for obser- 
vation afforded by the private asylum at Ivry and a long ser- 
vice at the Bicétre, he joins a knowledge of character derived 
from much intercourse with the world, and that kind of intel- 
lectual discernment that can see in a fact something more 
than what directly meets the eye. He is entitled to all the 
credit that belongs to an accurate observer, a laborious stu- 
dent, and an original thinker. No one interested in studies 
of this kind can safely neglect his works, for they indicate, 
better than those of any other writer of our times, the immense 
stride which the study of morbid psychology has made since 
the last century. 

The work before us furnishes a new and very original interpre- 
tation of the facts of psychological science, well calculated to 
excite the scorn and derision of all who adhere to the beaten 
track, and the admiration of those who rejoice in bold inquiry, 
though they may not accept the conclusions to which it leads. 
If any apology were needed for bringing it up at this late day, 
it would be enough to say, that it is but little known in this 
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country, and that most of its views have been rather confirmed 
than weakened by subsequent inquiries. At present, we shall 
bestow less attention on the leading idea than on the subordi- 
nate but no less important principles from which chiefly that 
is supposed to derive its support. In illustrating and explain- 
ing them, we shall riot confine ourselves strictly to the author’s 
text, his work being intended for a class of readers somewhat 
familiar with the subject. 

Physiologists have been fond of considering life as a state 
maintained by the action of certain forces, mysteriously at- 
tached to the organic structure, against the perpetual influ- 
ences around it that tend to impair its vigor and drive it 
from the material form which it serves to animate. It 
appears, too, that particular parts of the structure are sub- 
jected, not only to the general operation of thfs law, but, each 
in its peculiar way, to some special adverse influence tending 
to deteriorate and destroy them. The lungs, the liver, the 
bladder, the glands, are thus exposed to mortific agencies in 
the earth or atmosphere ; and in this respect the brain differs 
from them only in the kind of agencies that deteriorate its 
quality and prepare it for fatal disease. Though not so easily 
examined and described as many of the agencies of nature, yet’ 
we may be none the less able to mark the general character of 
these, the mode of their operation, the extremes of their ac- 
tivity, and the means of prevention. 

To ascertain the initial movement of disease, we must con- 
sider the brain reduced to its simplest elements. These, as 
now understood, consist of a cell, with connecting filaments, 
and blood-vessel. Within the former, which is nourished by 
the latter, is generated the nerve-force on which the mental 
phenomena depend. By means of this simple apparatus are 
evolved all those primitive forces which, in one way or another, 
are essential to the mental phenomena. The various combina- 
tions of cell and vessel furnish the requisite variety of particular 
results. The vital force which keeps them in activity, and thus 
secures the fulfilment of their appropriate function, is called 
excitability, and, of course, supposes an exciting agent. In 
the healthy state, this activity of the one and the other is 
exactly balanced, and the function is perfectly executed. Let 
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this excitation be increased, as it is by adverse influences, and 
then this nice relation is disturbed, and the ultimate result is 
marred. Here we have the starting-point of all morbid move- 
ments, all abnormal conditions. The ultimate morbid condition 
is determined by the location, the extent, and the manner of 
progress of the morbid activity. Its existence is announced 
by one or more of various affections, ranging from a simple 
exaltation of the normal sensibility to the most demonstrative 
affections of the mental or nervous power. Considering the 
local extent of the morbid action, the rapidity of its progress, 
and the diverse functions of the various parts of the brain, we 
cannot be surprised at the almost infinite variety in the final 
issue, while the initial morbid movement, the essential condi- 
tion, is the same in all. Consequently, we may have, in one 
case, a disorder*of sensibility, such as the neuralgias ; in an- 
other, a disorder of motility, such as chorea; in another, a neu- 
rosis, such as hysteria, catalepsy, eclampsy, epilepsy ; or the dis- 
order may be chiefly a mental one,such as eccentricity or mania. 
By a law of morbid nervous action, these various disorders often 
supplant or accompany one another in the course of their prog- 
ress, and assume protean shapes without end. Change is the 
characteristic feature of all forms of nervous disease. 

A word or two more as to the primordial fact of mental dis- 
order, before we turn to its ultimate results. These results, 
varying as they may in apparent intensity abstractly con- 
sidered, convey no certain indication of the intensity of the 
morbid movement on which they depénd. Something, how- 
ever, may be learned on this point from the order of their 
succession. In one case, for instance, epilepsy may be the 
first appreciable sign of a morbid condition, while in another it 
may be the last in a long series of pathological events. At 
first only what may be called a dynamic lesion, it may end, if 
life continue long enough, in lesions of structure visible to the 
eye. These mark only the duration of the morbid action, but 
indicate nothing as to the initiatory stage. Hence it is that 
dissection, in the case of persons who have died insane, often 
reveals to the eye, even though assisted by the most ingenious 
instruments, no change of structure, —a fact which has given © 
rise to the idea, entertained by a few, that the brain is not 
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the seat of insanity. The point of material interest is, that, 
between the first and the last member, in this series of morbid 
actions, there may intervene a period measured in most cases 
by years or generations. This curious fact, the full signifi- 
cance of which has been but recently learned, furnishes us 
with a key to many of the mysteries of mental derangement. 
The phenomena attending it cannot be too carefully considered, 
and, therefore, no apology is needed for presenting them with 
some degree of minuteness. 

The adverse influences that vitiate the health of the brain 
seldom do more at first than produce that abnormal move- 
ment already mentioned, called superexcitation. Its effect on 
the mind, when it has any effect at all, is chiefly manifested 
by some slight deviation from the ordinary routine of human 
conduct, and from an average propriety of thought and feeling. 
The person may exhibit some phase of exaltation or depression, 
some eccentricity of manner, some extravagant notions, some 
disregard of the common conventions of society, some domes- 
tic estrangements, some strange and impulsive movements, 
a fondness for drink, or some other debasing habit, and often 
only an unreasonable manner of dealing with practical mat- 
ters, not easily described, but obvious enough to the practised 
eye. Oftener, however, the effect is witnessed scarcely at all 
in the psychological condition, but is manifested solely in 
anomalous sensations, — in pain or aching of the head, or some 
other neuropathy, in a sense of weariness, or in some form of 
nervous disease. Nothing more than this may be exhibited 
during the life of the individual. He dies and gives no other 
sign of cerebral disorder, but the disorder may not die with 
him. It passes along to successive generations in accordance 
with the laws of hereditary transmission, and makes its ap- 
pearance in a variety of forms. The existence of this law 
was known to the earliest observers, but the full range of 
its operation, especially in regard to morbid and abnormal 
conditions, began to be discerned only within a very recent 
period. Already investigation has made us acquainted with 
many of the conditions by which this curious physiological 
process is governed, and has thrown a flood of light on one of 
the obscurest problems in the science of life. Our limits will 
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allow us to discuss this subject only so far as seems neces- 
sary for a clear understanding of the points more particularly 
before us. 

It is an ordinance of nature that in the process of genera- 
tion like produces like. Not that the beings thus produced are 
exactly alike. Diversity there always is. It is for the scien- 
tific inquirer to ascertain the limits to which this may extend. 
In a rude general way they have already been determined by 
the common observation of mankind. The likeness is some- 
thing closer than that which prevails between the members of 
a common order or genus. It is not the likeness of a lion to a 
tiger, or of a horse to an ass, but the likeness of a lion to a 
lion, and of a horse to a horse. On the other hand, this kind 
of likeness does not exclude a certain amount of difference ; 
and we are no less strongly impressed with this fact of diver- 
sity, as existing between individuals, than we are with the 
essential similarity of all the individuals of a species. Here, 
then, are two orders of hereditary transmission, or heredity, if 
we may Anglicize the French term, viz. one embracing the 
traits that characterize the species, the other the traits peculiar 
to individuals. With the latter only we have to do in this 
inquiry. 

The transmission of the bodily features by the parent to the 
offspring has been more thoroughly investigated, especially in 
the case of some of the domesticated animals, during the last 
fifty or sixty years, than ever before; and the result has been 
to demonstrate a degree of exactness and uniformity in the 
operation of the laws that govern it that reminds us of the 
phenomena of brute matter. Not only is the existence of the 
general law proved, but, what is equally important, the ap- 
parent exceptions to it are proved to be subject to laws no iess 
inflexible. But at the very threshold of the subject, we meet 
with an order of facts liable to mislead the hasty observer. 
We are in the habit of saying that the features of the parent 
are transmitted to the offspring, but we must bear in mind 
that, of necessity, the features of both parents cannot coexist 
in the child. He cannot inherit the aquiline nose of the one and 
the snub nose of the other, the black eyes of the one and the blue 
eyes of the other, the vigor and hardihood of the one and the 
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fragility of the other ; but on the contrary, will have perhaps the 
eyes of the one and the nose of the other, the hands of the one 
and the feet of the other. In place of this combination of 
traits derived some from the one parent and some from the 
other, there is usually a mixture, often obvious, but amount- 
ing occasionally to a complete fusion where no trait of either 
parent can be discerned marked by its original character. Let 
us observe, in passing, that traits implying considerable devi- 
ation from the normal type,— such as supernumerary toes or 
fingers, or dwarfish limbs, — which have arisen from some in- 
explicable play of organic affinities, are not transmitted with 
the same uniformity. In many of the offspring they do not 
appear at all, and unless particular pains are taken by pairing 
those only in which these peculiarities exist, they sooner or 
later disappear altogether. Indeed, no remarkable trait of 
recent origin is easily perpetuated. Of this fact stock-breeders 
are perfectly aware, for not until the desired trait has de- 
scended through several generations are they sure that it is 
firmly fixed in the blood and not liable at every remove to dis- 
appear. Thus steadily nature adheres to prevailing forms, 
and shrinks from a perpetuation of any considerable deviation 
from them. 

There is another reason why the features of neither parent 
should be very exactly reproduced in the offspring. Every in- 
dividual carries within him the mingled blood of two other 
individuals, in both of whom are to be found traces of innu- 
merable streams flowing from distant sources as into a common 
reservoir, which are often interrupted, probably, and may disap- 
pear from view, but which preserve to the last their distinctive 
qualities. It is not necessarily from his immediate predeces- 
sors dlone that the individual derives his physical and mental 
qualities. In him may reappear the tokens of some distant 
ancestor, which have been transmitted from one generation to 
another in%, latent state. The natural tendency of mingling 
various bloods is to neutralize the activity of one or another, 
or to reduce the sphere of their influence within the narrowest 
limits; and the more remote they are, the stronger their ten- 
dency to be absorbed and confounded in the nearer and 
stronger streams of the immediate parentage. Accordingly, 
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we find that the transmission of any particular trait precisely 
as it existed in the parent, though not very uncommon, is, 
nevertheless, far from the invariable rule. It is a vulgar 
view of heredity which supposes that every or any trait must 
descend from parent to child in all its original vigor and 
proportions. But while temporary disappearance is compati- 
ble with the physiological law, it is equally true that traits 
may be transmitted in a latent form, and may reappear at 
some distant interval. Instances of this law, or a closely cor- 
relative one, will be better considered when we come to speak 
of the transmission of disease. At present we need only say 
that such instances furnish no support to the idea that a trait 
not derived from the immediate progenitor, though existing in 
uncles, aunts, or cousins, is not attributable to heredity. The 
simple fact is, that in some of the family it is fully developed, 
while in some it is latent but more or less ready to make its 
appearance in the next generation. This we are obliged to 
believe, unless we maintain that the recurrence of a trait, after 
it has once disappeared, is purely accidental, — a recurrence 
which is too common to be explained in this manner. 

Not only are the bodily traits and peculiarities of structure 
transmitted, but the same is true of the moral and intellectual 
qualities, — aptitudes, appetites, passions, feelings, habits of 
thought, — and with the same apparent irregularity. Consid- 
ering that these are connected with the cerebral system, and 
dependent on it for their manifestation, this inheritance might 
be expected, and the fact is proved as satisfactorily as any other 
in the whole category of hereditary transmission. The highest 
manifestation of intellect — what passes under the name of 
genius — is, however, seldom transmitted, and the fact has 
been inconsiderately regarded as disproving the whole doctrine 
of the hereditary character of the moral or intellectual nature. 
Genius, however, is not a simple, definite power, hpt a highly 
complex manifestation resulting from the mingled activity of 
many parts of the brain endowed with the finest qualities by 
structure. The transmission of genius in its highest forms, 
therefore, implies the simultaneous descent of a great number 
and variety of organic peculiarities. The thing is not impossi- 
ble, but, under the ordinary operation of the law of heredity, 
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is not likely often to happen. Single talents, simple and cir- 
cumscribed in their nature, are more frequently transmitted. 
And the same is true of the moral powers. A benevolent, or 
devout, or proud, or timid, or bold man often sees his charac- 
teristic quality displayed in his child; but that complete, 
rounded, moral development which occasionally distinguishes 
some favored mortal is seldom repeated in the next succeeding 
generation. 

As a general rule, peculiarities of structure which are the 
result of accident subsequent to birth go no further, and the 
parent who has thus lost a limb or an eye has no appre- 
hension of seeing his offspring born deficient in this organ. 
But it is well known that aptitudes which are produced by 
long, special instruction may be transmitted to the offspring. 
This fact is strikingly manifested in dogs, whose peculiar 
qualities, such as pointing, setting, and retrieving, strongly 
hereditary as they are, were originally obtained by a process 
of training. At first the transmission of such qualities is un- 
certain and irregular, and not until they have passed through 
several generations do they become fixed in the constitution 
of the breed. And there can be no question that the general 
improvement of the physical and mental character of man, 
produced by assiduous culture and other elevating influences, 
is felt by succeeding generations. This is the potent agency 
effecting the advancement of the race. Without it, one genera- 
tion would be little if any better than its predecessors, because 
utterly without the benefit of any cumulative improvement. 
Instruction raises the individual, but it is heredity which raises 
the race. 

Bearing the above facts in mind, we shall the more readily 
understand the true origin and propagation of disease, because 
they are governed by the same general laws as those of the 
normal and healthy traits. There is this difference in the two 
eases, that disease originates in conditions and influences ad- 
verse to the healthy action of the nervous system. None the 
less, however, does it become an organic trait, subject to the 
same laws of propagation as any feature of the face or quality 
of the mind. The initial step in the morbid process, as we 
have already seen, is a superexcitation of the vital activities 
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inherent in the cerebral organism, and the final one is obvious 
lesion of the structure. But the whole process, we must re- 
member, seldom passes through all its stages within the life- 
time of a single individual. Within that period, it is usually 
confined to the first stage, but it becomes a fixed fact in the 
cerebral economy, and is transmitted with as much persistency 
as might be expected of a trait so recently engrafted on the 
common stock. The circumstances of this transmission are 
pre-eminently matter for curious and important inquiry, and, 
in view of the painful frequency of mental diseases, deserve to 
be better understood than they generally are. 

The affections of the brain, like those of other organs, are 
seldom transmitted to all the offspring ; and, not unfrequently, 
all are spared the sad heritage. They disappear before the 
stronger influences of better blood concerned in the work of 
reproduction, or are overborne by the more settled traits that 
belong to the normal condition. It is to be considered, how- 
ever, that in a large proportion of cases where the offspring 
seem to have escaped, the abnormal affection may exist in a 
latent form, to appear, perhaps, fully developed in a subsequent 
generation. 

The observations of contemporary inquirers have made us 
acquainted with another fact scarcely suspected before. It 
used to be thought that the idea of hereditary insanity implied 
the existence of mental disease, in precisely the same form, 
in the immediate parent. Observation and analogy both lead 
us to consider every case as hereditary where abnormal action, 
even the least intense or prominent, existed in the parent. 
The essential thing is a fixed, persistent deviation from the 
line ‘of healthy action. Precisely what shape it may take, 
either in the individual in whom it originates, or in the suc- 
ceeding generations to which it is transmitted, depends on 
causes which we have scarcely begun to understand. Of the 
fact, however, there can be no doubt. Unequivocal, demon- 
strative mania or lifelong epilepsy may be represented in 
the offspring by a dormant germ never quickened into action, 
or by mental peculiarities that pass in the world for originality 
or affectation, or by some inflammatory or congestive disorder 
of the brain, or by a repetition of the same form of mania or 
epilepsy. 
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Until our own day, little account was made of those minor 
affections of the brain which are manifested by headaches and 
other slight forms of neurosis, but which, nevertheless, become 
the foundation of the severest forms of mental disease. Neither 
was there supposed to be any connection between the mental 
or convulsive disease of the offspring, and those habits of the 
parent — drinking, onanism, etc. — which, without inflicting 
upon their subject any manifest derangement, nevertheless 
occasion a kind of cerebral deterioration, which may be trans- 
mitted to succeeding generations, to make its appearance in 
every possible form of mental or nervous disorder. 

In the current notions on this subject, some confusion of 
thought has always prevailed respecting the precise thing 
which is really transmitted. A little attention to the history 
of other diseases would have prevented any error on the sub- 
ject. Nobody supposes that phthisis, cancer, or gout, all re- 
garded as hereditary, are conveyed from parent to child with all 
their distinctive characters. Years must pass before the evil 
is revealed at all, simply because what is really transmitted is 
only that abnormal condition designated as tendency to disease, 
or that initial stage of it which is held in check by the antag- 
onistic forces of early life, and which, perhaps, may never at- 
tain a hurtful degree of activity. The multitudes who are 
understood to have a tendency to consumption may live long 
and comfortably under a judicious hygiene, and die at last of 
some other disease. And this is precisely the case with men- 
tal disease. It is only the primordial germ — the taint — that 
is transmitted, in one degree or another of intensity. 1n an- 
swer to the question whether the insanity of any particular 
person is hereditary, it is not enough to show that the dis- 
ease has occurred in none of his progenitors. The hereditary 
element is fairly established if it appears that some near 
progenitor suffered from any affection of the head. The 
change in the type of the disease, as it passes from one genera- 
tion to another, which is so characteristic of insanity, is not less 
frequently from a higher to a lower grade of intensity than 
the reverse. Hence it is that we often see among the chil- 
dren of the insane one maniacal, another imbecile, another 
epileptic, another hysterical, another eccentric, another pas- 
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sionate, another alternating between exaltation and depression. 
To recognize the hereditary element in one of these cases and 
not in another indicates no very broad observation of the 
course of disease, nor a very nice perception of its affinities and 
relations. 

It would be interesting to know in what proportion of cases 
well-developed mental disease is transmitted in any form to 
the offspring. The fact that it may exist in a latent state, 
giving little or no indication of its presence, must necessarily 
prevent any very satisfactory statistics on the subject. Com- 
mon observation shows us that all the children, where there 
are several, seldom escape, while some remain entirely free 
from any trace of disorder. Thus is illustrated the operation 
of the physiological laws that are concerned in the process of 
transmission. While in some cases the force of heredity 
carries down the morbid tendency, in others Nature asserts 
her right to transmit the characters of the race free from 
foreign admixtures and abnormal ingredients. Besides, the 
healthier blood of the sound parent may play a controlling part 
in the formation of the new being. We are not warranted in 
believing that of these two forces, the normal and the abnor- 
mal, the former is less likely to prevail than the latter; so that, 
in the long run, half the offspring at least may escape. There 
are conditions in the case, as yet very imperfectly understood, 
that forbid any more definite conclusion than this. No more 
can be said, with any approach to certainty, than that the longer 
the cerebral trouble has existed in the family, and the more 
decided its action has been on the nervous system, the more 
likely it is to be transmitted. 

The general doctrine is that the morbid movement which 
ends in insanity is a progressive one, and usually requires 
more than one generation in order to reach its full develop- 
ment. Of late years the proportion of cases having an 
hereditary origin (including in this category those where the 
disease existed in collateral branches) has been estimated by 
few practical observers at less than one half. Measured by 
our views of hereditary influence, and with exact information 
of the parental antecedents, this proportion would be greatly 
increased. We would not say that insanity never exists ex- 
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cept when the hereditary element is present, for cases have 
been observed that would prevent such a conclusion, though 
they are not exactly of the kind that the ordinary views of this 
subject would lead us to expect. It would seem as if a blow on 
the head, a sunstroke, a habit of drunkenness, a violent fever, 
were abundantly able, each of them, to cause insanity, without 
the aid of any innate tendencies. Yet it is a well-observed 
fact that in a large proportion of the cases thus ostensibly pro- 
duced there is also present the hereditary predisposition. In 
fact, we find that the number of the cases attributed by prac- 
tical writers to some special exciting cause has been steadily 
diminishing, while the number of those set down in the ordi- 
nary tables as hereditary or of unknown origin has been as 
steadily increasing. The meaning of this fact cannot be mis- 
understood ; for, inasmuch as mental diseases do not spring 
out of the ground, we can scarcely resist the conclusion that 
most of these cases in which the cause is unknown have an 
hereditary origin. Moreau thinks that not less than nine 
cases of insanity out of ten may be fairly attributed to he- 
reditary conditions ; and we are inclined to believe that this 
estimate, large as it is, will be found to be hardly large 
enough. Still, the agency of exciting causes in producing 
insanity is too potent to be despised. Where the predispo- 
sition exists, they serve to foster and quicken it into activity, 
while without their influence it might have remained in a 
latent state. If a person strongly disposed to mental dis- 
ease sustains a domestic affliction, or plunges into a course 
of religious excitement, or becomes absorled in the mysteries 
of spiritualism, and then becomes insane, the true explanation 
of the fact is, not that any of these things caused his insanity, 
but that they helped to develop into fatal activity a morbid 
germ which otherwise would have always remained a germ. 
It is to be supposed that the germ itself had been created in 
a previous generation by the action of such causes in quicken- 
ing the vital activity of the cerebral organism, and permanently 
establishing a state of superexcitation. And thus it is that 
great social movements, though implying an excessive strain 
of the mental powers, exert a pernicious influence on the brain, 
less by depriving the actors of their reason than by establishing 
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a morbid tendency which develops into insanity in a subsequent 
generation. This view of the subject might be strengthened, 
perhaps, by a searching examination of the operation of these 
so-called exciting causes,—an examination which would show, 
either that they are rather the effect than the cause, or that they 
are accidental, — having no necessary connection with the dis- 
ease, — or that they cannot be supposed, upon any acknowledged 
laws of pathological action, to possess the efficiency attributed to 
them. Such an investigation our limits forbid, for we have yet 
to unfold some important points more directly connected with 
the present inquiry. We have said that it is the tendency to in- 
sanity, the primordial germ, not the full-grown disease, which 
is transmitted from one generation to another. Let us now 
see what becomes of it after it is transmitted. 

No one of the many manifestations of such morbid ten- 
dencies is more clearly or generally recognized than that which 
passes under the name of insanity. But it is not to be forgot- 
ten — for the fact is one of great practical importance — that 
up to the very outbreak of actual disease the patient may have 
presented no indication whatever of mental disorder or imper- 
fection, but, on the contrary, may have been uniformly quiet, 
self-possessed, and well balanced. The morbid condition may 
be manifested in some convulsive affection, such as hysteria, 
chorea, epilepsy, or some paroxysmal loss of proper conscious- 
ness, such as catalepsy or somnambulism. It can hardly be 
necessary, even if our limits would permit, to indicate all the 
manifestations of this unsoundness; but there are some not 
generally regarded+eas of an hereditary character, which, 
therefore, claim a more particular attention. 

Among these the most common consists of those minor 
degrees of mental disturbance that pass under the name of 
eccentricity. Strange, queer, unreasonable as eccentric people 
often are, even surpassing the insane in their deviations from 
the line of recognized proprieties, nobody calls them insane. 
Many of them become unequivocally insane, and it is always 
difficult to determine the exact period when the transition was 
completely effected. The difficulty is not lessened by the 
prevalent disposition to scout at the idea of eccentricity being 
anything more than singularity, — a mere token of strong indi- 
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viduality, signifying nothing abnormal. The truth is that, in 
common with affections more decidedly morbid, it can often be 
traced to an hereditary taint. Of course when it passes into 
insanity all doubt on this point is removed. This transition is 
made by such insensible gradations as to defeat every attempt 
to make an absolute distinction between the states, though 
there are many physicians and jurists who flatter themselves 
that they have accomplished this feat. 

There are many other mental peculiarities not usually con- 
sidered as abnormal, which no less surely reveal the hereditary 
evil. In families where insanity prevails, the practised observer 
readily discerns the signs of the morbid tendency in peculiar 
modes of thought and feeling, in a disregard of logical dis- 
tinctions, in irrelevant suggestions, in unusual forms of ex- 
pression, in ways and manners more original than natural, and 
in a singular lack of plain common sense, associated perhaps 
with every grace and gift. For the first time by any English 
writer, this mental condition has been described, and designated 
as the insane temperament, in a recent work, which, with all its 
faults, — and they are many and serious, — abounds in original 
and vigorous thought. ‘ He has,” says Maudsley, alluding in 
general terms to a person exhibiting this kind of heritage, “a 
native constitution of nervous element, which, whatever name 
we give it, is unstable or defective, rendering him unequal to 
bear the severe stress of adverse events. In other words, the 
man has the insane temperament; he is liable to whims, ca- 
prices of thought and feeling ; and though he may act calmly 
and soberly for the most part, yet now and then his uncon- 
scious nature, overpowering and surprising him, instigates eccen- 
tric or extratagant activity, while an extraordinary and trying 
emergency may upset his stability entirely.” 

Another frequent manifestation of the hereditary evil con- 
sists in alternate exaltation and depression. In the former 
state every prospect is bright, every undertaking promises suc- 
cess, and every scene is tinged with roseate hues. In a few 
weeks or months, or it may be years, the whole face of things 
has changed. All that abundant self-confidence has fled. 
Nothing hopeful, nothing cheerful, sends a gleam of light 
through the darkness that envelopes the soul, and the duties 
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of life are pursued with unvaried weariness and pain. In 
process of time, under the wear and tear of daily trial, the 
exaltation may become high excitement, the depression be 
accompanied by a tendency to suicide, and the line fairly 
passed that separates sanity from insanity. 

Again, the abnormal state is shown in an habitual distrust 
and suspicion of everybody else, amounting almost to a fixed 
belief on the part of the subject that he is purposely thwarted 
at every turn. In cases of this description, the slightest 
pretext is sufficient for misconstruing the acts even of the 
best friends, while the most simple and natural things are 
twisted into signs of hostility or opposition. The subjects of 
such delusions live and move under a persistent impression 
that they are the victims of great injustice; that, while the 
smiles of Providence and the favor of men are freely be- 
stowed on others no better than themselves, their merits are 
unacknowledged, and they are slighted and despised. In fact, 
the rewards bestowed on others are apt to be regarded as a 
personal affront to themselves, and at times the restraints of 
prudence and regard for propriety are cast away, and the pent- 
up feelings of the heart break forth in words of wrath and 
bitterness. 

In another class of persons we observe an extreme suscep- 
tibility to every obstacle and trial that comes in their way. 
While the sea is smooth and the winds fair, their course is quiet 
and hopeful ; but let the slightest adversity befall them, and their 
sky becomes overcast, and there is no longer any hope or com- 
fort for them. The least opposition to their plans or purposes 
excites a storm of passion, ending, perhaps, in scenes of vio- 
lence and blood. Though they may be correct in-their morals 
and pleasing in their manners, they prove to be uncomfortable 
neighbors, and in the midst of their own families they are 
feared rather than loved. In the world they pass for men of 
ungovernable tempers, and, when brought into judgment for 
their acts of violence, they get no indulgence on the score of 
abnormal inability to control their passions. 

Others there are who give no sign of mental imperfection 
until they commit some terrible deed entirely opposed to their 
habitual character, with no apparent or adequate motive, or for 
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reasons so contrary to all true sense of moral and legal pro- 
priety as to raise the suspicion of insanity. Thus a person of 
blameless life is converted, almost in the twinkling of an eye, 
into a very monster of wickedness. He may undertake to 
explain and justify his conduct, but his reasons are so opposed 
to ordinary modes of thinking and feeling as to indicate, at the 
very least, an extreme confusion of moral distinctions. 

No part of the mental economy suffers more severely from 
hereditary disease than that which consists of the appetites, 
affections, and emotions. In insanity generally, the moral 
powers participate in the mental disorder in a far greater 
degree than is usually supposed. ‘ This moral alienation is so 
constant,” says Esquirol, “ that it seems to be an essential 
character of insanity. There are those among the insane in 
whom intellectual aberration is hardly perceptible ; but there 
are none whose passions and moral affections are not dis- 
ordered, perverted, or annulled.” There are people in 
whom a proclivity to mischief predominates over every other 
sentiment. Cursed, it may be, with the vilest passions, they 
are determined to indulge them at whatever cost. Nothing 
delights them more than to stir up strife and mar the com- 
fort of those around them. They lie, they steal, they are 
without kindness or natural affection. Many of them begin 
in early life to manifest a moral disorder, which, not flagrant 
at first, grows with advancing years. They are indolent, 
fickle, steady to no pursuit, addicted to low vices, quarrel- 
some, passionate, violent.. How many families in which the 
purest morality and religion have always been carefully and 
steadily inculeated, are afflicted with members of this descrip- 
tion! They are generally keen, cunning, abounding in re- 
sources ; and to the world at large they seem to differ from 
other people only in their superior capacity for mischief. The 
medical inquirer, however, believing that such characters do 
not appear by chance, but are the result of some organic law, 
searches until he finds, if not the law itself, at least the path 
that leads to it. He observes actual insanity in other mem- 
bers of the family, or ascertains that a parent was hysterical 
or epileptic, or, in common phraseology, “ highly nervous,” 
and here he sees the effect of the inexorable law of heredity. 
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Lest a general description might fail to convey an adequate 
conception of this class of cases, we will give the particulars 
of one, which we take from Moreau. 

A., aged twenty-eight, was admitted to the hospital of Bi- 
cétre. His father was a man of the worst character, intem- 
perate, given to every excess, and finally died insane. A pa- 
ternal uncle was insane, a paternal aunt was completely blind, 
another was nearly so, and also suffered much from vertigo. A. 
has every appearance of being sane. When told that he was 
considered insane, he admitted that he had been guilty of some 
extravagances and that he could exercise no self-restraint ; 
that he would stick at nothing to gratify the slightest desire ; 
that shame, dishonor, and death were nothing to him ; that he 
ought not to go at large, and that he was just where he ought 
to be. This man’s whole life has been one continual revolt 
against society. Not an instinct, desire, or passion has found 
a counterpoise either in that simple common sense which 
restrains the most perverse from doing what is manifestly con- 
trary to their own intérests, or in that inward voice which, from 
the innermost recesses of the soul, raises its protest against 
wrong-doing. Wilful, angry, and vindictive, when a child, he 
wanted every forbidden thing, and would eat or drink whatever 
came in his way, at the risk of being poisoned. When only 
three years old, being unable to open a door that led to a 
neighbor’s house where he was in the habit of going, he 
jumped out of the window and was taken up for dead. His 
parents, unable to manage him, placed him at a boarding- 
school, in the hope that strangers might have some control 
over him. Here he behaved worse than ever before, and was 
sent home. Once, when his grandmother visited him, he 
begged her to take him away, and on her refusal, he picked 
up a stone and hurled it at her head, wounding her severely. 
On being reprimanded for his conduct, he not only mani- 
fested no penitence, but regretted that he had not injured 
her more. As he grew up the little wretch became more and 
more terrible. At school, he stole from his comrades, beat 
them, and made himself a perfect pest. Between his twelfth 
and eighteenth year, he was put to several trades, but every 
master drove him out of the house for theft or other miscon- 
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duct. At cighteen he enlisted in the army, and while in 
active service behaved very creditably ; but in time of peace 
he was often in trouble, going about, sword in hand, to revenge 
his fancied wrongs. He underwent many painful punishments, 
which, however, made him no better. Having assaulted an 
officer, he was condemned to death. On hearing the sentence, 
he said, “It is time for this to stop. Let them kill me; I shall 
thus get rid of myself.” The punishment was commuted for 
ten years’ imprisonment. After serving out his sentence, he 
became unequivocally insane, and was sent to Bicétre. 

To cases like this — which we have given, not because it is 
strange and extraordinary, but because it represents a form of 
mental disorder very common and very much misunderstood — 
it is objected, chiefly by those whose notions of morbid psychol- 
ogy have not been derived from the wards of a hospital, that 
they indicate unruly passions, defective training, anything, in 
fact, rather than an abnormal condition of mind. In replying 
to such objections in the present case, Moreau points to the 
antecedents of the family, and his own fate, and takes occa- 
sion to remark upon the difficulty experienced by the observer, 
in this class of cases, in communicating his impressions to 
others in all their force and vividness. “ It is only by inces- 
sant personal observation of such cases, by day and by night, by 
watching their most trifling acts and prying into their thoughts, 
by inquiring of those around them, especially of their com- 
panions, — towards whom they act freely and naturally, — 
by identifying one’s self, so to speak, with them, that we can 
succeed in obtaining an exact idea of their mental state, and 
comprehending to what extent their thoughts, desires, will, and 
actions are controlled by an irresistible, fatal, automatic in- 
fluence, in spite of the specious appearance which covers them 
with a false varnish of reason, moral liberty, and all the essen- 
tial attributes of man truly worthy of the name.” This remark 
by one who has spent his life among the insane, and brought 
to the study of their disorders all the resources of a sagacious 
and comprehensive mind, deserves to be carefully pondered by 
all who imagine that insanity is a superficial thing, requiring 
only the smallest modicum of common sense to be understood 
well enough for any judicial purpose. We may add, as a sort 
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of corollary to the above remark, that, while many an insane 
person may betray his mental condition by no single extrava- 
gance of thought or action, and, as long as no special pains are 
taken to expose his defects, may pass for a model of shrewd- 
ness, yet the practised eye, familiar with the physiognomy 
of mental disorder, will often detect the morbid element in 
the turn of thought, in the mode of action, in the style of 
reasoning, and in the play of feeling; and the skilful observer 
might be as little able to give a reason for his belief satisfactory 
to others, as to give one for believing that a certain face was - 
remarkably handsome, or that a person he had just passed on 
the street was fresh from Ireland or Germany. 

The forms in which the transmitted tendency is displayed 
are as various as the characters of men and the conditions of 
morbid action. We have selected a few by way of illustration, 
and we pause for a moment to direct the reader’s attention to 
the practical lesson which they teach, viz. that the mental 
condition cannot always be expressed by the simple term 
sanity or insanity. And yet this is what the common senti- 
ment on the subject implicitly requires. It recognizes no 
intermediate state. It admits no obscure, no indefinable devia- 
tions from the line of perfect soundness. Unless the expert 
can say, unhesitatingly and without qualification, that the 
person is insane, he is supposed to be endowed with the full 
measure of moral and legal responsibility. No account is to 
be made of abnormal traits of character which, however quiet 
and unobtrusive, may determine the conduct by a force as ir- 
resistible as that exerted by overt disease. In the common 
apprehension, insanity is something that may be handled, 
measured, weighed ; and it is made an occasion of reproach 
to physicians, that they are unable to define it. The per- 
petual straining after an unexceptionable definition of in- 
sanity is as far from success as it was a thousand years ago; 
and the ever-beginning, never-ending attempts of the courts to 
establish a test of responsibility only furnish an indication of 
the false conceptions of this disease that still hold almost un- 
disputed sway over the opinions alike of the wise and the foolish. 
The able, untiring expert, after spending many years in close 
observation of the insane, under the circumstances best fitted to 
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reveal their inmost thoughts, is, after all, scarcely more im- 
pressed by what he has learned than by what remains to be 
learned ; but the judge, destitute of all such experience, and, 
consequently, of all self-distrust, calls the person to his side, 
converses with him a few moments, pronounces him sane, and 
discharges him from restraint. The transaction has in it a 
touch of the ludicrous ; but it fairly illustrates how completely 
even men of culture have failed to comprehend the true charac- 
ter of mental disease. No one who watches the administration 
_of the law, either here or in England, can help seeing that in- 
sanity is almost universally supposed to be something loud, 
noisy, fearful, foolish, or, at the very least, a constant and 
obvious irregularity or aberration of the mental faculties. 
Vagaries short of actual raving are simply regarded as very 
like the freaks of a singular and original character; and it is 
true that even the grossest delusions may be paralleled by 
some bold and extravagant conceptions of men who pass for 
striking examples of mental integrity and power. Of course it 
could hardly be expected that the sudden transformation of 
the hereditary tendency into overt, unmistakable disease would 
be readily admitted as a scientific fact, or that any mental 
manifestations would be allowed to pass for insanity which 
were only an exaggeration of traits natural to the individual, 
or, at the worst, mere eccentricities. 

In any question of hereditary tendency, it should not be for- 
gotten that the organic change implied in it may proceed very 
far without producing any obvious mental disturbance. In this 
respect cerebral affections follow the law of other diseases. In 
post-mortem examinations, we not unfrequently find extensive 
lesions of structure which were scarcely suspected during life, 
or which manifested their legitimate effect only towards the 
very last. It is not so very strange, therefore, in view of 
such facts, that suicide, or homicide, or a grievous assault, 
should sometimes be the first positive indication of cerebral 
disorder. And yet it has been warmly contended that a 
criminal act committed under such circumstances cannot prop- 
erly be admitted in proof of insanity. It is enough to say, on 
this point, that in every hospital for the insane may be found 
patients whose derangement was first manifested by acts of this 
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kind. The order in which the manifestations of insanity appear 
is governed by no invariable rule of succession. There is noth- 
ing in the nature of things to prevent suicide or murder from 
being the first symptom of insanity. It may as naturally take 
precedence of all other symptoms, as a fit of abstraction, a 
foolish bargain, a groundless suspicion, or a gross delusion. 
Thus far we have only considered those results of the neuro- 
pathic element which are obviously of a pathological nature. 
In the further development of his doctrine, M. Moreau ad- 
vances another step, and contends for the essential identity of 
the organic conditions that constitute the starting-point of in- 
sanity and other cerebral affections, and of those on which 
depend such considerable deviations from the ordinary line ° 
of thought as ecstasy, theosophy, mysticism, and all the va- 
rious forms of religious and political fanaticism. Hitherto 
our philosophies have been disposed to assign the origin of 
some of these to high mental endowments, worthy, perhaps, 
of admiration and imitation, while the subjects of them have 
been held up on the historian’s page among the shining lights 
in the pathway of the race. In such characters as Saint 
Theresa and Madame Guyon, the psychological observer, while 
rendering homage to their exalted aspirations, discerns be- 
neath an abnormal excitation of the nerve-cells of the brain, 
very different from that kind and degree of excitation which 
attend unqualified health. Those raptures which absorb all 
the faculties of the soul and defy all control, that intimate 
communion with the great objects of human worship which 
spurns all the bonds of flesh and sense, that divine afflatus 
which breathes into every pore and fills every channel of their 
spiritual being, — all these are remarkably like the phenom- 
ena of insanity, and are undoubtedly derived from the same 
nervous condition. The fact signifies nothing derogatory to 
this class of endowments, beyond denying to them a super- 
natural origin. Like all other mental manifestations, they are 
connected with certain physical conditions, which present to 
our apprehension no grades of honor or dishonor. In the 
founders of religious systems that have swept whole communi- 
ties into their embrace —the Mohammeds, Joe Smiths, and 
many whose names the world is not yet willing to see in such 
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a connection — we discern the influence of a like psychological 
condition. In those political enthusiasts whose bloody deeds 
have brought upon them a load of infamy, — men of the type 
of Jacques Clément, Jean Chitel, Damiens, Felton, Wilkes 
Booth, — we cannot overlook the presence and the command- 
ing influence of an abnormal element. Now, in all these 
classes, we shall find in the history of the individuals circum- 
stances that amply corroborate the conclusions drawn from 
analogy. In their habits of abstraction and revery, in their 
persistent revolving of certain notions until they become fixed 
ideas, in their constant feeling of subjection to motives and 
_influences more sacred and imperative than those that govern 
. the conduct of ordinary mortals, in their lofty disregard of all 
considerations prompted by the softer sentiments, in the irre- 
sistible agency that forces them to work out their fancied mis- 
sion, in their steadfast resolution even after all is lost, in the 
insensibility to pain with which they meet the extreme conse- 
quences of their acts,—traits which are all more or less 
manifested by them,—they show their affinity to the un- 
equivocally insane, who are only a step or two beyond them 
in the development of the morbid tendency. 

The next step in this inquiry brings us to the gist of our 
author’s doctrine. Indeed, the following statement of it con- 
stitutes the “ argument” of the book: “ The mental disposi- 
tions which distinguish one man from another by the originality 
of his thoughts and conceptions, by the eccentricity or energy 
of his effective faculties, or the transcendency of his intellect, ’ 
originate in the same organic conditions as those mental 
troubles of which madness and idiocy are‘the complete ex- 
pression.”” Much as we should like to discuss this question, 
our limits will oblige us barely to indicate the general course 
of the inquiry. 

The organic condition signified by the manifestation of 
hereditary predisposition implies also a state of superexci- 
tation, or increased vitality, in the nervous system. Thus 
affected, the organs necessarily act with a force unknown 
to their normal state, like an engine suddenly subjected 
to a higher pressure of steam. What then is the result 
of superactivity of the organ charged with the manifestation 
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of the thinking faculty? Evidently a greater flow of ideas, 
more rapid conception, a bolder dash of imagination, more 
originality of thought, greater variety of associations, increased 
vivacity of memory, superior energy, and a wider sway of the 
instincts and affections. In producing this superexcitation of 
the nervous functions, heredity acts like all the other agencies 
that modify the nervous power. If it passes certain limits, if. 
it controls the moi,—the inward principle destined to unite 
and combine the action of the different intellectual powers, — 
then, instead of increasing the vigor and sweep of the mental 
faculties, it leads directly to insanity. The general principle 
involved in this statement is far from being new. From the 
earliest times, observers have noticed that diseases and other 
abnormal conditions of the brain are sometimes accompanied 
by extraordinary displays of intellectual power. The books 
abound with cases where blows and falls on the head, attacks 
of fever, the approach of cerebral lesions, the incubation of in- 
sanity, have produced a remarkable revival of memory, a 
quickness of perception, an exaltation of the imagination, quite 
foreign to the patient’s usual condition. In insanity such 
things are of frequent occurrence. No one conversant with 
the disease can have failed to witness among its phenomena 
intellectual displays far beyond the normal range of the pa- 
tient’s powers. Many make verses who never did before ; some 
accomplish mechanical inventions for the first time in their 
‘ lives; some, to whom writing was always distasteful, write 
treatises or essays; and some apply themselves to music or 
painting who never thought of such a thing before. The true 
signification of such facts cannot be mistaken. The same 
change in the cellular structure which has produced insanity 
has simultaneously enlarged the power and compass of the 
mental faculties. Indeed, the notion of an intimate connec- 
tion between the highest forms of intellectual power and men- 
tal disorder has prevailed so extensively that we can scarcely 
resist the conviction of its being founded on fact. ‘“ No great 
genius without a mixture of madness,” says Aristotle. “ The 
extreme mind is near to extreme madness,” says Pascal.” “ Of 
what is the most subtle folly made, but of the greatest wis- 
dom?” asks Montaigne. ‘ Genius bears within itself a_prin- 
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ciple of destruction, of death, of madness,” says Lamartine. 


* Ten vibrations instead of five may transform an ordinary man 
into a prodigy,” says Broussais. 

“ Great wits are sure to madness near allied,” 
says Dryden. 

A few of those favored mortals who have achieved illustrious 
names in literature or art have given us a glimpse of the work- 
ing of the wondrous mechanism by which the highest forms of 
thought are evolved, and from that we learn that the process 
is not entirely independent of physical movements. ‘“ When I 
‘ apply myself with attention,” says Metastasio, “ the nerves of 
my sensorium are put into a violent tumult; I grow as red as 
a drunkard, and am obliged to quit my work.” ‘ Contemplate 
your subject long,” says Buffon; “ it will gradually unfold, 
till a sort of electric spark convulses for a moment the brain, 
and spreads down to the very heart a glow of irritation.” 
Rousseau tells us that when the first idea of one of his works 
flashed upon his mind, he experienced a nervous movement 
that approached to a slight delirium. Descartes, amid those 
reveries of his youth which led to the grand achievements of 
his maturer years, heard a voice in the air that called him to 
pursue the truth. Sir Joshua Reynolds said that, when walk- 
ing abroad after a morning’s work at his art, the trees seemed 
to him like men walking. Paulus Jovius, describing one of the 
Italian improvisatori, says: ‘* His eyes, fixed downwards, kindle 
as he gives utterance to his effusions, the moist drops flow 
down his cheeks, the veins of his forehead swell, and wonder- 
fully his learned ear, as it were abstracted and intent, moder- 
ates each impulse of his flowing numbers.” ’ 

In connection with this class of facts, it is worthy of notice, 
because it testifies to the same general truth, that precocious 
children die young of diseases that originate in the brain, and 
no sound pathologist mistakes the cause for the effect. 

From all this the conclusion is fairly drawn, we think, that 
in that intellectual process by which thoughts of singular beauty 
and power come forth unbidden, as it were by an automatic im- 
pulse, there is unusual excitation of the nerve-cells of the 
brain. But this is not enough for M. Moreau. He believes, if 
we do not mistake his meaning, — which is not so clearly ex- 
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pressed as it might be, — that this peculiar organic condition, 
which readily passes into disease, is essential to the highest 
forms of intellectual effort. In this view of the matter no 
account is made of original endowment. Uninspired by this 
abnormal activity of the cells, the conceptions of a Shake- 
speare, a Newton, or a Cuvier would have scarcely been dis- 
tinguished from those of ordinary mortals. Our author 
expressly declares that the old saying, mens sana in corpore 
sano, is wrong, and that, so long as the “ normal state of the 
organism is generally in accordance with the regular action of 
the thinking faculty, we shall never, or only exceptionally, see 
the intelligence rising above an honorable mediocrity.” This, of 
course, is at variance with the doctrine now generally accepted, 
we believe, by physiologists, that the mental power and excel- 
lence displayed by any individual depends chiefly on the size 
of the brain, the proportion of its parts to one another, and the 
quality of its elementary materials. Even Moreau himself de- 
clares that “certain intrinsic qualities which are the very 
essence of organization” constitute the ‘ most important con- 
dition necessary to the highest grade of cerebral activity.” 
This remarkable conclusion originates in what we deem to be 
an error in a matter of fact, — that of regarding the nervous 
superexcitation that leads to disease as identical with that 
which gives rise to the happiest working of the cerebral 
mechanism. The proof of such identity is wanting. Much 
that M. Moreau considers as proof merely indicates an acci- 
dental connection. In a collection of Biographical Facts, he 
has presented a fearful array of celebrated characters who had 
either been afflicted with some cerebral troubles, or who num- 
bered among their progenitors or descendants one or more 
whom this misfortune had befallen. Such facts, however, only 
show that those most highly as well as those most humbly en- 
dowed with mental gifts are not exempted from the assaults 
of disease. Why should they be? Nor do we see why we 
should abandon the old distinction between healthy and morbid 
excitement. The kind of nervous excitation which inspires the 
grand conceptions of the poet or artist is as different from that 
which is the prelude of disorder, as the ruddy glow of health 
in the cheek is from the hectic of consumption. It is a gratui- 
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tous supposition that the morbid element necessary to one is 
also present in the other, and yet this is the corner-stone of 
our author’s theory of great genius. No doubt many distin- 
guished men have been afflicted with some kind of cerebral ail- 
ment, but they are greatly outnumbered by those in whom no 
sign of mental disorder was ever witnesseds The objection is 
hardly evaded by saying that the organic condition which pre- 
pares the mind for its most brilliant triumphs becomes disease 
only when pushed beyond a certain point, because it is ad- 
mitted by all that the morbid principle is a pre-existent neces- 
sity of insanity, and, consequently, by the te®ms of the 
argument, as quoted above, it must precede, not follow, the 
manifestation of genius. 

We offer these few remarks rather to indicate our dissent 
from the author’s views on this point, than as furnishing a 
reply worthy of their importance and of the ability with which 
they are maintained. Let it not be supposed that he fails to 
support them with reasons that cannot but instruct, though 
they may not convince. It would be difficult to find a work 
on the subject of insanity more strongly characterized by that 
scientific sagacity which catches the highest significance of 


facts, and by an intimate knowledge of the workings of the 
disordered mind. 


J. Ray. 
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Every generation during the last six hundred years, it is 
currently supposed, has seen something of the animal educated 
out of the Caucasian type of man. But progress in this direc- 
tion has been neither so rapid nor so steady as many sanguine 
believers in the approaching millennium are disposed to hold. 
Often the old enemy confronts us in a new and more specious | 
form, and experience then steadily teaches us that, in practice, 
vice by no fneans loses half its evil in losing all its grossness. 
Take, for instance, some of the cardinal vices and abuses of 
the imperfect past. The practice of piracy, it was thought, 
was battered and hung out of existence when the Barbary 
Powers and the pirates of the Spanish Main had been finally 
dealt with. But the freebooters have only transferred their 
operations to the land, and the commerce of the world is now 
more severely, though far more equally, taxed through the 
machinery of rings and tariffs, selfish money combinations at 
business centres, and the unprincipled corporate control of 
great lines of railway, than ever it was by depredations out- 
side of the law. Gambling has ceased to be fashionable, and 
Crockford’s doors were closed years ago, so that in this re- 
spect too a victory is claimed for an advancing civilization. 
But this seems to be another error. Gambling is a business 
now, where formerly it was a disreputable excitement, and is 
called by some such euphemism as “ operating,’’ “ financier- 
ing,” or the like. Again, legislative bribery and corruption were, 
within memory, looked upon as antiquated misdemeanors, 
almost peculiar to the unenlightened period that expired with 
Walpole and Holland, and the revival of them regarded as 
impossible in the face of modern public opinion. This is a 
third error. It is no longer the practice of Governments and 
Ministries to buy legislators; but individuals and corpora- 
tions have of late not unfrequently found them commodities 
for sale in the market. So with judicial venality and ruffian- 
ism on the bench. Bacon was impeached and Jeffries made 
infamous for offences against good morals and common de- 
cency which a self-satisfied civilization believes incompatible 
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with its present development. Recent revelations, however, 
have cast grave doubts on the correctness even of this assump- 
tion. Altogether, there is more to be said than is commonly 
believed in favor of the morality of the past as compared with 
that of the present day. 

No better illustration of the fantastic guises which the worst 
commonplace evils of history assume, as they meet us in the 
movements of the day, could be afforded than was seen in the 
events attending what are known as the Erie wars of the year 
1868. Beginning in February and lasting until December, 
raging fiercely in the late winter and spring, and dying away 
into a hollow truce at midsummer, only to revive into new 
and more vigorous life in the autumn, this strange conflict 
convulsed the money market, occupied the courts, agitated 
legislatures, and perplexed the country, throughout the entire 
year. Its history has not been fully written and probably 
never will be; yet it should not be wholly forgotten. It was 
something new to see a band of conspirators possess them-_ 
selves of a road, more important than was ever the Appian 
Way, and make levies, not only upon it for their own emolu- 
ment, but, through it, on the whole business of a nation. Nor 
could it fail to be seen that this was by no means the end, but 
only the beginning. The American people cannot afford to 
glance at this thing in the columns of the daily press, and 
then dismiss it from memory. It involves too many questions; 
it touches too nearly the national life. 

The history of the Erie Railway has been a checkered 
one. Chartered in 1832, and organized in 1833, the cost 
of its construction was then estimated at three millions of 
dollars, of which but one million were subscribed. By 
the time the first report was made, the estimated cost had 
increased to six millions, and the work of construction was 
actually begun on the strength of stock subscriptions of a mil- 
lion and a half, and a loan of three millions from the State. 
In 1842 the estimated cost had increased to twelve millions 
and a half, and both means in hand and credit were wholly 
exhausted. Subscription books were opened, but no names 
were entered in them; the city of New York was applied to, 
and refused a loan of its credit ; again the legislature was be 
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sieged, but the aid from this quarter was now hampered with 
inadmissible conditions ; accordingly work was suspended, and 
the property of the insolvent corporation passed into the hands 
of assignees. In 1845 the State came again to the rescue; it 
surrendered all claim to the three millions it had already lent 
to the company; and one half of their old subscriptions having 
been given up by the stockholders, and a new subscription of 
three millions raised, the whole property of the road was mort- 
gaged for three millions more. At last, in 1851, eighteen 
years after its commencement, the road was opened from 
Lake Erie to tide-water. Its financial troubles had, how- 
ever, as yet only begun, for, in 1859, it could not meet the 
interest on its mortgages, and passed into the hands of a 
receiver. In £861 an arrangement of interests was effected, 
and a new company was organized. The next year the old 
New York and Erie Railroad Company disappeared under a 
foreclosure of the fifth mortgage, and the present Erie Rail- 
way Company rose from its ashes. Meanwhile the original 
estimate of three millions had developed into an actual outlay 
of fifty millions; the 470 miles of track opened in 1842 had 
expanded into 773 miles in 1868; and the revenue, which 
the projectors had “ confidently” estimated at something 
less than two millions in 1833, amounted to over five mil- 
lions when the road passed into the hands of a receiver in 
1859, and in 1865 reached the enormous amount of sixteen 
millions and a half. The road was, in truth, a magnificent 
enterprise, worthy to connect the great lakes with the great 
seaport of America. Scaling lofty mountain ranges, running 
through fertile valleys and by the banks of broad rivers, con- 
necting the Hudson, the Susquehanna, the St. Lawrence, and 
the Ohio, it stood forth a monument at ance of engineering 
skill and of commercial enterprise. 

Some seventeen or eighteen years ago, Mr. Daniel Drew first 
‘ made his appearance in the Board of Directors of the Erie, 
whére he remained down to the year 1868, generally holding 
also the office of treasurer of the corporation. Mr. Drew is 
what is known as a self-made man. Born in the year 1797, 
as a boy he drove cattle down from his native town of Car- 
mel, in Putnam County, to the market of New York City, 
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and, subsequently, was for years proprietor of the Bull’s Head 
Tavern. Like his contemporary, and ally or opponent, — as the 
case might be, — Cornelius Vanderbilt, he built up his fortunes 
in the steamboat interest, and subsequently extended his oper- 
ations over the rapidly developing railroad system. Shrewd, 
unscrupulous, and very illiterate, — a strange combination of 
superstition and faithlessness, of daring and timidity, — often 
good-natured and sometimes generous, — he has ever regarded 
his fiduciary position of director of a railroad as a means of 
manipulating its stock for his own advantage. For years he 
has been the leading bear of Wall Street, and his favorite 
haunts have been the secret recesses of Erie. As treasurer 
of that corporation, he has, in its frequently recurring hours of 
need, advanced it sums which it could not have obtained else- 
where, and the obtaining of which was a necessity. His man- 
agement of his favorite stock has been cunning and recondite, 
and his ways inscrutable. Those who sought to follow him, 
and those who sought to oppose him, alike found food for sad 
reflection; until at last he won for himself the expressive sobri- 
quet of the Speculative Director. Sometimes, though rarely, 
he suffered greatly in the complications of Wall Street ; more 
frequently he inflicted severe damage upon others. On the 
whole, however, his fortunes had greatly prospered, and the 
outbreak of the Erie war found him the actual possessor of some 
millions, and the reputed possessor of many more. 

In the spring of 1866 Mr. Drew’s manipulations of Erie cul- 
minated in an operation which was at the time regarded as a 
masterpiece, but which subsequent experience has so improved 
upon that it is now looked on as an ordinary and inartistic 
piece of financiering. The stock of the road was at that time 
selling at about 95, and the corporation was, as usual, in debt, 
and in pressing need of money. As usual, also, it resorted to 
its treasurer. Mr. Drew stood ready to make the desired ad- 
vances upon security. Some twenty-eight thousand shares of 
its own authorized stock, which had never been issued, were 
at the time in the hands of the company, which also claimed 
the right, under the statutes of New York, of raising money 
by the issue of bonds convertible, at the option of the holder, 
into stock. The twenty-eight thousand unissued shares and 
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bonds for three millions of dollars, convertible into stock, were 
placed by the company in the hands of its treasurer, as security 
for a cash loan of $3,500,000. The negotiation had been quietly 
effected, and Mr. Drew’s campaign now opened. Once more he 
was short of Erie. While Erie was buoyant,— while it steadily 
approximated to par,— while speculation was rampant, and 
that outside public, the delight and the prey of Wall Street, 
was gradually drawn in by the fascination of amassing wealth 
without labor, — quietly and stealthily, through his agents and 
brokers, the grave, desponding operator was daily concluding 
his contracts for the future delivery of stock at current prices. 
At last the hour had come. Erie was rising, Erie was scarce, 
the great bear had many contracts to fulfil, and where was he 
to find the stock? His victims were not kept long in suspense. 
Mr. Treasurer Drew laid his hands upon his collateral. In an 
instant the bonds for three millions were converted into an equiv- 
alent amount of capital stock, and fifty-eight thousand shares, 
dumped, as it were, by the cart-load in Broad Street, made 
Erie as plenty as even Drew could desire. Before the aston- 
ished bulls could rally their faculties, the quotations had fallen 
from 95 to 50, and they realized that they were hopelessly en- 
trapped. 

The whole transaction, of course, was in no respect more 
creditable than any game, supposed to be one of chance or 
skill, the result of which is made to depend upon the sorting of 
a pack of cards, the dosing of a racehorse, or the selling out of 
his powers by a “ walkist.’”’ But the gambler, the patron of the 
turf, or the pedestrian represents, as a rule, no one but himself, 
and his character is generally so well understood as to be a 
warning to all the world. The case of the treasurer of a great 
corporation is different. He occupies a fiduciary position. He 
is a trustee,—a guardian. Vast interests are confided to his 
care; every shareholder of the corporation is his ward ; if it is 
a railroad, the community itself is his cestui que trust. But 
passing events, accumulating more thickly with every year, have 
thoroughly corrupted the public morals on this subject. A di- 
rectorship in certain great corporations has come to be regarded 
as a situation in which to make a fortune, the possession of 
which is no longer dishonorable. The method of accumulation 
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is both simple and safe. It consists in giving contracts as a 
trustee to one’s self as an individual, or in speculating in the 
property of one’s cestui que trust, or in using the funds confided 
to one’s charge, as treasurer or otherwise, to gamble with the 
real owners of those funds for their own property, and that with 
cards packed in advance. These proceedings are looked upon 
as hardly reprehensible. The wards themselves expect their 
guardians to throw the dice against them for their own prop- 
erty, and are surprised, as well as gratified, if the dice are not 
loaded. 

No acute moral sensibility has, however, for some years 
troubled either Wall Street or the country at large. As a 
result of the transaction of 1866, Mr. Drew was looked upon as 
having effected a surprisingly clever operation, and he retired 
from the field hated, feared, wealthy, and admired. This epi- 
sode of Wall Street history took its place as a brilliant success 
beside the famous Prairie du Chien and Harlem “ corners,” and, 
but for subsequent events, would soon have been forgotten. 
Its close connection, however, with more important though 
later incidents of Erie history seems likely to preserve its 
memory. Great events were impending; a new man was 
looming up in the railroad world, introducing novel ideas and 
principles, and it could hardly be that the new and old would 
not come in conflict. Cornelius Vanderbilt, commonly known 
as Commodore Vanderbilt, was now developing his theory of 
the management of railroads. 

Born in the year 1794, Vanderbilt is a somewhat older 
man than Drew. There are several points of resemblance in 
the early lives of the two men, and many points of curious con- 
trast in their characters. Vanderbilt, like Drew, was born in 
very humble circumstances in the State of New York, and re- 
ceived as little education. He began life by ferrying over pas- 
sengers and produce from Staten Island to New York. Sub- 
sequently, he too laid the foundation of his gréat fortune in 
the growing steamboat navigation, and likewise, in due course 
of time, transferred himself to the railroad interest. When at 
last, in 1868, the two came into collision as representatives of 
the old system of railroad management and of the new, they 
were each of them threescore and ten years of age, and had 
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both been successful in the accumulation of millions, — Van- 
derbilt even more so than Drew. They were probably equally 
unscrupulous and equally selfish ; but, while the cast of Drew’s 
mind was sombre and bearish, Vanderbilt was gay and buoy- 
ant of temperament, little given to thoughts other than of this 
world, a lover of horses and of the good things of this life. 
The first affects prayer-meetings, and the last is a devotee of 
whist. Drew, in Wall Street, is by temperament a bear, while 
Vanderbilt could hardly be other than a bull. Vanderbilt 
must be allowed to be by far the superior man of the two. 
Drew is astute and full of resources, and at all times a dan- 
gerous opponent ; but Vanderbilt takes larger, more compre- 
hensive views, and his mind has a vigorous grasp which that 
of Drew seems to want. While, in short, in a wider field, 
the one might have made himself a great and successful des- 
pot, the other would hardly have aspired to be more than the 
head of the jobbing department of some’ corrupt government. 
Accordingly, while in Drew’s connection with the railroad sys- 
tem his operations and manipulations evince no qualities cal- 
culated to excite even a vulgar admiration or respect, it is 
impossible to regard Vanderbilt’s methods or aims without 
recognizing the magnitude of the man’s ideas and conceding 
his abilities. He involuntarily excites feelings of admiration 
for himself and alarm for the public. His ambition is a great 
one. It seems to be nothing less than to make himself master 
in his own right of the great channels of communication which 
connect the city of New York with the interior of the con- 
tinent, and to control them as his private property. While 
Drew has sought only to carry to perfection the old system of 
operating successfully from the confidential position of director, 
neither knowing anything nor caring anything for the railroad 
system except in its connection with the movements of the 
stock exchange, Vanderbilt has seen the full magnitude of the 
system, and through it has sought to make himself a dictator 
in modern civilization, moving forward to this end step by step 
with a sort of pitiless energy which has seemed to have in it an 
element of fatality. As trade now dominates the world, and 
the railways dominate trade, his object has been to make him- 
self the virtual master of all by making himself absolute lord 
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of the railways. Had he begun his railroad operations with 
this end in view, complete failure would have been almost cer- 
tainly his reward. Commencing as he did, however, with a 
comparatively insignificant objective point, — the cheap pur- 
chase of a bankrupt stock,— and developing his ideas as he 
advanced, his power and his reputation grew, until an end 
which it would have seemed madness to entertain at first be- 
came at last both natural and feasible. 

Two great lines of railway traverse the State of New York 
and connect it with the West,—the Erie and the New York 
Central. The latter communicates with the city by a great river 
and by two railroads. To get these two roads— the Harlem 
and the Hudson River — under his own absolute control, and 
then, so far as the connection with the Central was concerned, 
to abolish the river, was Vanderbilt’s immediate object. First 
making himself master of the Harlem Road, he there learned 
his early lessons in railroad management, and picked up a for- 
tune by the way. A few years ago Harlem had no value. As 
late as 1860 it sold for 8 or 9 dollars per share; and in Janu- 
ary, 1863, when Vanderbilt had got the control, it had risen only 
to 30. By July of that year it stood at 92, and in August was 
suddenly raised by a “corner” to 179. The next year witnessed 
a similar operation. The stock, which sold in January at less 
than 90, was settled for in June in the neighborhood of 285. 
On one of these occasions Mr. Drew is reported to have contrib- 
uted a sum approaching half a million to his rival’s wealth. Of 
late the stock has been floated at about 130. It was in the suc- 
cessful conduct of this first experiment that Vanderbilt showed 
his very manifest superiorjty over previous railroad managers. 
The Harlem was, after all, only a competing line, and competi- 
tion was proverbially the rock ahead in all railroad enterprise. 
The success of Vanderbilt with the Harlem depended upon his 
getting rid of the competition of the Hudson River Railroad. 
An ordinary manager would have resorted to contracts, which 
are never carried out, or to opposition, which is apt to be ruin- 
ous. Vanderbilt, on the contrary, put an end to competition 
by buying up the competing line. This he did in the neigh- 
borhood of par, and, in due course of time, the stock was sent 
up to 180. Thus his plans had developed by another step, 
while, through a judicious course of financiering and watering 
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and dividing, a new fortune had been secured by him. By 
this time Vanderbilt’s reputation as a railroad manager — as 
one who earned dividends, invented stock, and created wealth 
—had become very great, and the managers of the Central 
brought that road to him, and asked him to do with it as he 
had done with the Harlem and Hudson River. He accepted 
the proffered charge, and now, probably, the possibilities of his 
position and the magnitude of the prize within his grasp at last 
dawned on his mind. Unconsciously to himself, working more 
wisely than he knew, he had brought to its logical conclusion 
the development of one potent element of modern civilization. 
Gravitation is the rule, and centralization the natural con- 
sequence, in society no less than in physics. Physically, 
morally, intellectually, in population, wealth, and intelligence, 
all things tend to consolidation. One singular illustration of 
this law is almost entirely the growth of this century. Formerly, 
either governments, or individuals, or, at most, small combina- 
tions of individuals, were the originators of all great works of 
public utility. Within the present century only has democracy 
found its way into the combinations of capital, small share- 
holders combining to carry out the most extensive enterprises. 
And yet already our great corporations are fast emancipating 
themselves from the state, or rather subjecting the state to 
their own control, while individual capitalists, who long ago 
abandoned the attempt to compete with them, will next seek to 
control them. In this dangerous path of centralization Van- 
derbilt has taken the latest step in advance. He has combined 
the natural power of the individual with the factitious power of 
the corporation. The famous “ L’état, c’est moi” of Louis 
XIV. represents Vanderbilt’s position in regard to his rail- 
roads. Unconsciously he has introduced Cesarism into cor- 
porate life. He has, however, but pointed out the way which 
others will tread. The individual will hereafter be engrafted 
on the corporation,— democracy running its course, and result- 
ing in imperialism ; and Vanderbilt is but the precursor of a 
class of men who will wield within the state a power created by 
it, but too great for its control. He is the founder of a dynasty. 
From the moment Vanderbilt stepped into the management 
of the Central, but a single effort seemed necessary to give 
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the new railroad king absolute control over the railroad sys- 
tem, and consequently over the commerce, of New York. By 
advancing only one step he could securely levy his tolls on the 
traffic of a continent. Nor could this step have seemed diffi- 
cult to take. It was but to repeat with the Erie his successful 
operation with the Hudsen River Road. Not only was it a step 
easy to take, but here again, as so many times before, a new 
fortune seemed ready to drop into his hand. The Erie might 
well yield a not less golden harvest than the Central, Hudson 
River, or Harlem Road ; there was indeed but one obstacle in 
the way, — the plan might not meet the views of the one man 
who at that time possessed the wealth, cunning, and combina- 
tion of qualities which could defeat it, that man being the 
Speculative Director of the Erie,— Mr. Daniel Drew. 

The New York Central passed into Vanderbilt's hands in the 
winter of 1866-67, and he marked the Erie for his own in the 
succeeding autumn. As the annual meeting of the corporation 
approached, three parties were found in the field contending 
for control of the road. One party was represented by Drew, 
and might be called the party in possession, — that which had 
long ruled the Erie, and made it what it was, — the Scarlet 
Woman of Wall Street. Next came Vanderbilt, flushed with 
success, and bent upon his great idea’of developing imperialism 
in corporate life. Lastly a faction made its appearance com- 
posed of some shrewd and ambitious Wall Street operators and 
of certain persons from Boston, who sustained for the occasion 
the novel character of railroad reformers. This party, it is 
needless to say, was as unscrupulous and, as the result proved, 
as able as either of the others; it represented nothing but a 
raid made upon the Erie treasury in the interest of a thoroughly 
bankrupt New England corporation of which its members had 
the control. The history of this corporation, known as the 
Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad,—a projected feeder 
and connection of the Erie,— would be one curious to read, 
though very difficult to write. Its name was synonymous with 
bankruptcy, litigation, fraud, and failure. If the Erie, was of 
doubtful repute in Wall Street, the Boston, Hartford, and Erie 
had long been of worse than doubtful repute in State Street. 
Of late years, under able and persevering, if not scrupulous 
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management, the bankrupt, moribund company had been 
slowly struggling into new life, and in the spring of 1867 it 
had obtained, under certain conditions, from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, a subsidy in aid of the construction of the 
road. One of the conditions imposed obliged the corporation 
to raise a sum from other sources still larger than that granted 
by the State. Accordingly, those having the line in charge 
looked abroad for a victim, and fixed their eyes upon the Erie. 

As the election day drew near, Erie was of course for sale. 
A controlling interest of stockholders stood ready to sell their 
proxies, with entire impartiality, to any of the three contending 
parties, or to any man who would pay the market price for 
them. Nay, more, the attorney of one of the contending 
parties, as it afterwards appeared, actually sold the proxies 
of his principal to another of the contestants, and his doing so 
seemed to excite no serious surprise. Meanwhile the repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern interest played their part to admira- 
tion. Taking advantage of some Wall Street complications 
just then existing between Vanderbilt and Drew, they induced 
the former to ally himself with them, and the latter saw that 
his defeat was inevitable. Even at this time the Vanderbilt 
party contemplated having recourse, if necessary, to the courts, 
and a petition for an injunction had been prepared, setting 
forth the details of the “corner” of 1866. On the Sunday 
preceding the election, Drew, in view of his impending defeat, 
called upon Vanderbilt. That gentleman thereupon very 
amicably read to him the legal documents prepared for his 
benefit, whereupon the ready treasurer at once turned about, 
and, having hitherto been hampering the Commodore by his 
bear operations, he now agreed to join hands with him in giving 
to the market a strong upward tendency. Meanwhile the other 
parties to the contest were not idle. At the same house, at a 
later hour in the day, Vanderbilt explained to the Eastern 
adventurers his new plan of operations, which included the 
continuance of Drew in his directorship. These gentlemen were 
puzzled, not to say confounded, by this sudden change of front. 
An explanation was demanded, some plain language followed, 
and the parties separated, only to meet again at a later hour at 
the house of Drew. There Vanderbilt broughtythe new men to 
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terms by proposing to Drew a bold coup de main, calculated to 
throw them entirely out of the direction. Before the parties 
separated that night, a written agreement had been entered 
into, providing that, to save appearances, the new board should 
be elected without Drew, but that immediately thereafter a 
vacancy should be created, and Drew chosen to fill it. He 
was therefore to go in as one of two directors in the Van- 
derbilt interest, that gentleman’s nephew, Mr. Work, being 
the other. 

This programme was faithfully carried out, and on the 2d 
of October Wall Street was at once astonished by the news of 
the defeat of the notorious leader of the bears, and bewildered 
by the immediate resignation of a member of the new board 
and the election of Drew in his place. Apparently he had 
given in his submission, the one obstacle to success was re- 
moved, and the ever-victorious Commodore had now but to 
close his fingers on his new prize. Virtual consolidation in 
the Vanderbilt interest seemed a foregone conclusion. 

The reinstalment of Drew was followed by a period of 
hollow truce. A combination of capitalists, in pursuance of an 
arrangement already referred to, took advantage of this to 
transfer as much as possible of the spare cash of the “ outside 
public” from its pockets to their own. <A “ pool’? was formed, 
in view of the depressed condition of Erie, and Drew was left 
to manipulate the market for the advantage of those whom it 
might concern. The result of the Speculative Director’s opera- 
tions supplied a curious commentary on the ethics of the stock 
exchange, and made it questionable whether the ancient adage 
as to honor extends to its combinations. One contributor to 
the “ pool,”’ in this instance, was Mr. , a friend of Vander- 
bilt. The ways of Mr. Drew were, as usual, past finding out ; 
Mr. , however, grew impatient of waiting for the antici- 
pated rise in Erie, and it occurred to him that, besides partici- 
pating in the profits of the “ pool,” he might as well turn an 
honest penny by collateral operations on his own account, look- 
ing to the expected rise. Before embarking on his independent 
venture, however, he consulted Mr. Drew, it is said, who 
entirely declined to express any judgment as to the venture, 
but at the same time agreed to loan Mr. out of the 
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“ pool”? any moneys he might require upon the security usual 
in such cases. Mr. availed himself of the means thus 
put at his disposal, and laid in a private stock of Erie. The 
expected rise, however, still did not take place. Again he 
applied to Mr. Drew for information, but with no better suc- 
cess than before; and again, tempted by the cheapness of 
Erie, he borrowed further funds of the “ pool,” and made new 
purchases of stock. At last the long-continued depression of 
Erie aroused a dreadful suspicion in the bull operator, and 
inquiries were set on foot. He then discovered, to his aston- 
ishment and horror, that his stock had come to him through 
certain of the brokers of Mr. Drew. The members of the 
“pool” were at once called together, and Mr. Drew was 
appealed to on behalf of Mr. . It was suggested to him 
that it would be well to run Erie up to aid a confederate. 
Thereupon, with all the coolness imaginable, Mr. Drew 
announced that the “ pool” had no Erie and wanted no Erie ; 
that it had sold out its Erie and had realized large profits, 
which he now proposed to divide. Thereafter who could pre- 
tend to understand Daniel Drew? who could fail to appre- 
ciate the humors of Wall Street? The controller of the 
**nool”? had actually lent the money of the “ pool” to one 
of the members of the “ pool,” to enable him to buy up the 
stock of the * pool”; and having thus quietly saddled him with 
it, the controller proceeded to divide the profits, and calmly 
returned to the victim a portion of his own money as his share 
of the proceeds. Yet, strange to say, Mr. wholly failed 
to see the humorous side of the transaction, and actually 
feigned great indignation. 

This, however, was a mere sportive interlude between the 
graver scenes of the drama. The real conflict was now impend- 
ing. Commodore Vanderbilt stretched out his hand to grasp 
Erie. Erie was to be isolated and shut up within the limits of 
New York; it was to be given over, bound hand and foot, to 
the lord of the Central. To perfect this programme, the repre- 
sentatives of all the competing lines met, and a proposition was 
submitted to the Erie party looking to a practical consolidation 
and a division among the contracting parties of the earnings 
from the New York City travel. A new illustration was thus 
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to be afforded, at the expense of the trade and travel to and 
from the heart of a continent, of George Stephenson’s famous 
aphorism, that where combination is possible competition is 
impossible. The Erie party, however, represented that their 
road earned more than half of the fund of which they were to 
receive only one third. They remonstrated and proposed mod- 
ifications, but their opponents were inexorable. The terms 
were too hard; the conference led to no result, and the war 
broke out afresh. 

Then Vanderbilt, foiled in his attempt, went into Wall 
Street, prepared to make himself master of the Erie, as before 
he had made himself master of the Hudson River Road. The 
task in itself was one of magnitude. The volume of stock was 
immense; all of it was upon the street, and the necessary 
expenditure involved many millions of dollars. The peculiar 
difficulty of the task, however, lay in the fact that it had to be 
undertaken in the face of antagonists so bold, so subtle, so un- 
scrupulous, so thoroughly acquainted with Erie, as well as so 
familiar with all the devices and tricks of fence of Wall Street. 

The first open hostilities took place on the 17th of February. 
For some time Wall Street had been agitated with forebodings 
of the coming hostilities, but not until that day was recourse 
had to the courts. Vanderbilt had two ends in view when he 
sought to avail himself of the processes of law. In the first 
place, Drew’s long connection with Erie, and especially the un- 
settled transactions arising out of the famous corner of 1866, 
afforded admirable ground for annoying offensive operations ; 
and, in the second place, these very proceedings, by throwing 
his opponent on the defensive, afforded an excellent cover for 
Vanderbilt’s own transactions in Wall Street. It was essen- 
tial to his success to corner Drew, but to corner Drew at all 
was not easy, and to corner him in Erie was difficult indeed. 
Experiences since the 1st of January of this year, no less than 
the memories of 1866, had fully warned the public how mani- 
fold and ingenious were the expedients through which the cun- 
ning treasurer furnished himself with Erie, when the exigencies 
of his position demanded fresh supplies. It was, therefore, very 
necessary for Vanderbilt that he should, while buying Erie up 
with one hand in Wall Street, with the other close, so far as he 
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could, that apparently inexhaustible spring from which such 
generous supplies of new stock were wont to flow. According- 
ly, on the 17th of February, Mr. Frank Work, the only remain- 
ing representative of the Vanderbilt faction in the Erie di- 
rection, accompanied by Mr. Vanderbilt’s attorneys, Messrs. 
Rapallo and Spenser, made his appearance before Judge Bar- 
nard, of the Supreme Court of New York, then sitting in cham- 
bers, and applied for an injunction against Treasurer Drew and 
his brother directors, restraining them from the payment of 
interest or principal of the three and a half millions borrowed 
of the treasurer in 1866, as well as from releasing Drew from 
any liability or cause of action the company might have against 
him, pending an investigation of his accounts as treasurer ; on 
the other hand, Drew was to be enjoined from taking any legal 
steps towards compelling a settlement. A temporary injunc- 
tion was granted in accordance with the petition, and a fur- 
ther hearing was assigned for the 21st. Two days later, how- 
ever, —on the 19th of the month — without waiting for the 
result of the first attack, the same attorneys appeared again be- 
fore Judge Barnard, and now in the name of the people, acting 
through the Attorney-General, petitioned for the removal from 
office of Treasurer Drew. The papers in the case set forth 
some of the difficulties which beset the Commodore, and ex- 
posed the existence of a new fountain of Erie stock. It ap- 
peared that there was a recently enacted statute of New York 
which authorized any railroad company to create and issue its 
own stock in exchange for the stock of any other road under 
lease to it. Mr. Drew, the petition then alleged, and certain 
of his brother directors, had quietly possessed themselves of 
a worthless road connecting with the Erie, and called the 
Buffalo, Bradford, and Pittsburg Railroad, and had then, as 
occasion and their own exigencies required, proceeded to sup- 
ply themselves with whatever Erie stock they wanted by leas- 
ing their own road to the road of which they were directors, 
and then creating stock and issuing it to themselves, in ex- 
change, under the authority vested in them by law. The his- 
tory of this transaction affords, indeed, a most happy illustra- 
tion of brilliant railroad financiering. The road cost the 
purchasers, as financiers, some $250,000; as proprietors, they 
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then issued in its name bonds for two millions of dollars, pay- 
able to one of themselves, who now figured as trustee. This 
person then, shifting his character, drew up, as counsel for 
both parties, a contract leasing this road to the Erie Railway 
for four hundred and ninety-nine years, the Erie agreeing to 
assume the bonds; reappearing in their original character of 
Erie directors, these gentlemen then ratified the lease, and 
thereafter it only remained for them to relapse into the role 
of financiers, and to divide the proceeds. All this was hap- 
pily accomplished, and the Erie Railway lost and some one 
gained $140,000 a year by the bargain. The skilful actors 
in this much-shifting drama probably proceeded on the fa- 
miliar theory that exchange is no robbery; and the ex- 
pedient was certainly ingenious. Commodore Vanderbilt, 
however, naturally desired to put some limit to the amount 
of the stock in existence, a majority of which he sought to 
control. Accordingly it was now further ordered by Mr. Jus- 
tice Barnard that Mr. Drew should show cause on the 21st 
why the prayer of the petitioner should not ‘be granted, and 
meanwhile he was temporarily suspended from his position as 
treasurer and director. 

It was not until the 3d of March, however, that any decisive 
action was taken by Judge Barnard on either of the petitions 
before him. Even then that in the name of the Attorney- 
General was postponed for final hearing until the 10th of the 
month ; but on the application of Work an injunction was 
issued restraining the Erie board from any new issue of capital 
stock, by conversion of bonds or otherwise, in addition to the 
251,058 shares appearing in the previous reports of the road, 
and forbidding the guaranty by the Erie of the bonds of any 
connecting line of road. While this last provision of the order 
was calculated to furnish food for thought to the Boston party, 
matter for meditation was supplied to Mr. Drew by other clauses, 
which specially forbade him, his agents, attorneys, or brokers, 
to have any transactions in Erie, or fulfil any of his contracts 
already entered into, until he had returned to the company 
sixty-eight thousand shares of capital stock, which were alleged 
to be the number involved in the unsettled transaction of 1866, 
and the more recent Buffalo, Bradford, and Pittsburg exchange. 
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A final hearing was fixed for the 10th of March on both in- 
junctions. 

Things certainly did not now promise well for Treasurer 
Drew and the bear party. Vanderbilt and the bulls seemed 
to have it all their own way. If any virtue existed in the pro- 
cesses of law, if any authority was wielded by a New York 
court, it now seemed as if the very head of the bear faction 
must needs be converted into a bull in his own despite, and to 
his manifest ruin. He, in this hour of his trial, was to be 
forced by his triumphant opponent to make Erie scarce by re- 
turning into its treasury sixty-eight thousand shares, — one 
fourth of its whole capital stock of every description. So far 
from manufacturing fresh Erie and pouring it into the street, 
he was to be cornered by a writ, and forced to work his own 
ruin in obedience to an injunction. Appearances are, however, 
proverbially deceptive, and all depended on the assumption that 
some virtue did exist in the processes of law, and that some 
authority was wielded by a New York court. In spite of the 
threatening aspect of his affairs, it was very evident that the 
nerves of Mr. Drew and his associates were not seriously af- 
fected. Wall Street watched him with curiosity not unmingled 
with alarm; for this was a conflict of Titans. Hedged all 
around with orders of the court, suspended, enjoined, and 
threatened with all manner of unheard-of processes, with Van- 
derbilt’s wealth standing like a lion in his path, and all Wall 
Street ready to turn upon him and rend him, — in presence of 
all these accumulated terrors of the court-room and of the ex- 
change, — the Speculative Director was not less speculative 
than his wont. He seemed rushing on destruction. Day after 
day he pursued the same “short” tactics ; contract after con- 
tract was put out for the future delivery of stock at current 
prices, and this, too, in the face of a continually rising market. 
Evidently he did not yet consider himself at the end of his 
resources. 

It was equally evident, however, that he had not much time 
to lose. It was now the 3d of March, and the anticipated 
“corner” might be looked for about the 10th. As usual, some 
light skirmishing took place as a prelude to the heavy shock of 
decisive battle. The Erie party very freely and openly expressed 
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a decided lack of respect, and something approaching contempt, 
for the purity of that particular fragment of the judicial ermine 
which — figuratively — adorned the person of Mr. Justice Bar- 
nard. They did not pretend to conceal their conviction that 
this magistrate was a piece of the Vanderbilt property, and 
they very plainly announced their intention of seeking for jus- 
tice elsewhere. With this end in view they betook themselves 
te their own town of Binghamton, in the county of Broome, 
where they duly presented themselves before Mr. Justice Bal- 
com, of the Supreme Court. The existing judicial system of 
New York divides the State into eight distinct districts, each 
of which has an independent Supreme Court of four judges, 
elected by the citizens of that district. The first district alone 
enjoys five judges, the fifth being the Judge Barnard already 
referred to. These local judges, however, are clothed with cer- 
tain equity powers in actions commenced before them which 
run throughout the State. As one subject of litigation, there- 
fore, might affect many individuals, each of whom might initiate 
legal proceedings before any of the thirty-three judges, which 
judge, again, might forbid proceedings before any or all of the 
other judges, or issue a stay of proceedings in suits already 
commenced, and then proceed to make orders, to consolidate 
actions, and to issue process for contempt, —it was not im- 
probable that, sooner or later, strange and disgraceful conflicts 
of authority would arise, and that the law would fall into con- 
tempt. 

Taking advantage of the extreme complication in practice of 
a system so simple in its theory, the Erie party broke ground 
in a new suit. The injunction was no sooner asked of Judge 
Balcom than it was granted, and Mr. Frank Work, the Attor- 
ney-General, and all other parties litigant, were directed to 
show cause at Courtlandville on the 7th of March; and mean- 
while, Mr. Director Work, accused of being a spy of the 
enemy in the councils of Erie, was temporarily suspended from 
his position, and all proceedings in the suits commenced before 
Judge Barnard were stayed. The moment, however, that this 
order became known in New York, a new suit was commenced 
by the Vanderbilt interest in the name of Richard Schell ; and 
Judge Ingraham cried check to the move of Judge Balcom, by 
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forbidding any meeting of the Erie board, or the transaction of 
any business by it, unless Director Work was at full liberty to 
participate therein. The first move of the Drew faction did 
not seem likely to result in any signal advantage to their 
cause. 

All this, however, was mere skirmishing, and now the de- 
cisive engagement was near at hand. The plans of the Erie 
ring were matured, and, if Commodore Vanderbilt wanted 
the stock of their road, they were prepared to let him have 
all that he desired. As usual the Erie treasury was at this 
time deficient in funds. As usual, also, Daniel Drew stood 
ready to advance all the funds required on proper security. 
One kind of security, and only one, the company was disposed 
at this time to offer, — their convertible bonds under a pledge of 
conversion. The company could not issue stock outright, in 
any case, at less than par; its bonds bore interest, and were 
useless on the street; an issue of convertible bonds was 
another name for an issue of stock to be sold at market rates. 
The treasurer readily agreed to find a purchaser, and, in fact, 
he himself was just then in pressing need of some scores of 
thousands of shares. Already at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, on the 19th of February, a very deceptive account 
of the condition of the road, jockied out of the general super- 
intendent, had been read and made public; the increased 
depot facilities, the projected double track, and the everlast- 
ing steel rails, had been made to do vigorous duty ; and the 
board had duly authorized the Executive Committee “ to 
borrow such sums as might be necessary, and to issue 
therefor such security as is provided for in such cases by 
the laws of this State.” Immediately after the Board of 
Directors adjourned, a meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held, and a vote to issue at once convertible bonds for ten 
millions gave a meaning to the very ambiguous language of 
the directors’ resolve ; and thus, when apparently on the very 
threshold of his final triumph, this mighty mass of one hundred 
thousand shares of new stock was hanging like an avalanche 
over the head of Vanderbilt. 

The Executive Committee had voted to seil the entire 
amount of these Bonds at not less than 72}. Five millions 
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were placed upon the market at once, and Mr. Drew’s broker 
became the purchaser, — Mr. Drew giving him a written guar- 
anty against loss and being entitled to any profit that might 
arise. It was all done in ten minutes after the Committee 
adjourned, — the bonds issued, their conversion into stock de- 
manded and complied with, and certificates for fifty thousand 
shares deposited in the broker’s safe, subject to the orders of 
Daniel Drew. There they remained until the 29th, when they 
were issued, on his requisition, to certain others of that gentle- 
man’s army of brokers, much as ammunition might be issued 
before a general engagement. Three days later came thg 
Barnard injunction, and Erie suddenly rose in the market. 
Then it was determined to bring up the reserves and let the 
eager bulls have the other five millions. The history of this 
second issue was, in all respects, an episode worthy of Erie, 
and deserves minute relation. It was decided upon on the 
3d, but before the bonds were converted Barnard’s injunction 
had been served on every one connected with the Erie Road 
or with Daniel Drew. The 10th was the return day of the writ, 
but the Erie operators needed even less time for their delibera- 
tions. Monday, the 9th, was settled upon as the day upon which 
to defeat the impending “corner.” The night of Saturday, 
the 7th, was a busy one in the Erie camp. While one set of 
counsel and clerks were preparing affidavits and prayers for 
strange writs and injunctions, the enjoined vice-president of the 
road was busy at home signing certificates of stock, to be ready 
for instant use in case a modification of the injunction could be 
obtained, and another set of counsel was in immediate attend- 
ance on the leaders themselves. Mr. Groesbeck, the chief 
of the Drew brokers, being himself enjoined, secured else- 
where, after one or two failures, a purchaser of the bonds, and 
took him to the house of the Erie counsel, where Drew and 
other directors and brokers then were. There,the terms of 
the nominal sale were agreed upon, and a contract drawn up 
transferring the bonds to this man of straw, — Mr. Groesbeck 
meanwhile, with the fear of injunctions before his eyes, pru- 
dently withdrawing into the next room. After the contract 
was closed, the purchaser was asked to sign an affidavit setting 
forth his ownership of the bonds and the refusal of the corpo- 
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ration to convert them into stock in compliance with their 
contract, upon which affidavit it was in contemplation to seek 
from some justice a writ of mandamus to compel the Erie 
Railway to convert them, the necessary papers for such a pro- 
ceeding being then in course of preparation elsewhere. This 
the purchaser declined to do. One of the lawyers present 
then said: “ Well, you can make the demand now; here is 
Mr. Drew, the treasurer of the company, and Mr. Gould, one 
of the Executive Committee.’ In accordance with this sugges- 
tion a demand for the stock was then made, and, of course, at 
qnee refused; thereupon the scruples of the man of straw 
being all removed, the desired affidavit was signed. All busi- 
ness having now been disposed of, the parties separated ; the 
legal papers were ready, the convertible bonds had been dis- 
posed of, and the certificates of stock for which they were to 
be exchanged were signed in blank and ready for delivery. 

Early on Monday morning the Erie people were at work. 
Mr. Drew, the director and treasurer, had agreed to sell on 
that day fifty thousand shares of the stock, at 80, to the firms 
of which Mr. Fisk and Mr. Gould were members, these gentle- 
men also being Erie directors and members of the Executive 
Committee. The new certificates, made out in the names of 
these firms on Saturday night, were in the hands of the secre- 
tary of the company, who was strictly enjoined from allowing 
their issue. On Monday morning this official directed an em- 
ployee of the road to carry these books of certificates from the 
West Street office of the company to the transfer clerk in 
Pine Street, and there to deliver them carefully. The mes- 
senger left the room, but immediately returned empty-handed, 
and informed the astonished secretary that Mr. Fisk had met 
him outside the door, taken from him the books of unissued 
certificates, and “ run away with them.” It was true ;—one 
essential step towards conversion had been taken ; the certifi- 
cates of stock were beyond the control of an injunction. A 
day or two later the convertible bonds were found upon the 
secretary’s desk, conveyed thither by an unknown hand ; the 
certificates were next seen in Broad Street. 

Before launching the bolt thus provided, the conspirators had 
considered it not unadvisable to cover their proceedings, if they 
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could, with some form of law. This probably was looked upon 
as an idle ceremony, but it could do no harm; and perhaps 
their next step was dictated by what has been called “a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of mankind,” combined with a 
profound contempt for judges and courts of law. 

Early on the morning of the 9th, Judge Gilbert, a highly 
respected magistrate of the Second Judicial District, residing 
in Brooklyn, was waited upon by one of the Erie counsel, who 
desired to initiate before him a new suit in the Erie litigation, 
— this time, in the name of the Saturday evening purchaser of 
bonds and maker of affidavits. A writ of mandamus was asked 
for. This writ clearly did not lie in such a case; the magis- 
trate very properly declined to grant it, and the only wonder is 
that counsel should have applied for it. New counsel were then 
hurriedly summoned, and a new petition, in a fresh name, was 
presented. This petition was for an injunction, in the name 
of one Belden, the business partner of Mr. Fisk, and the docu- 
ments then and there presented were probably as eloquent an 
exposure of the lamentable condition into which the once 
honored judiciary of New York had fallen as could possibly 
have been penned. The petition alleged that some time in 
February certain persons, among whom was especially named 
George G. Barnard, — the justice of the Supreme Court of the 
First District, — had entered into a combination to speculate 
in the stock of the Erie Railway, and to use the process of the 
courts for the purpose of aiding their speculation ; “and that, 
in furtherance of the plans of this combination,” the actions 
in Work’s name had been commenced before Barnard. It 
is impossible by any criticism to do justice to such audacity 
as this; the dumb silence of amazement is the only fitting 
commentary. Apparently, however, nothing that could be 
stated of his colleague across the river exceeded the belief 
of Judge Gilbert, for, after some trifling delays and a few 
objections on the part of the judge to the form of the de- 
sired order, the Erie counsel returned to New York with 
a new injunction, restraining all the parties to all the other 
suits from further proceedings, and from doing any acts in 
‘furtherance of said conspiracy ;””—in one paragraph order- 
ing the Erie directors, except Work, to continue in the dis- 
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charge of their duties, in direct defiance of the injunction of 
Judge Ingraham, and in another, with an equal disregard of 
Judge Barnard, forbidding the directors to desist from con- 
verting bonds into stock. Judge Gilbert having, a few hours 
before signing this wonderful order, refused to issue a writ of 
mandamus, it may be proper to add that the process of equity 
here resorted to, compelling the performance of various acts, is 
of recent invention, and is known as a “ mandatory injunc- 
tion.” 

All was now ready. The Drew party was enjoined in every 
direction. One magistrate had forbidden them to move, and 
another magistrate had ordered them not to stand still. If the 
-Erie board held meetings and transacted business, it violated 
one injunction ; if it abstained from so doing, it violated an- 
other. By the further conversion of bonds into stock pains 
and penalties would be incurred at the hands of Judge Bar- 
nard ; the refusal to convert would be an act of disobedience 
to Judge Gilbert. Strategically considered, the position could 
not be improved, and Mr. Drew and his friends were not the 
men to let the golden moment escape them. At once, before 
even in New York a new injunction could be obtained, fifty 
thousand shares of new Erie stock were flung upon the market. 
That day Erie was buoyant, —Vanderbilt was purchasing. His 
agents caught at the new stock as eagerly as at the old, and 
the whole of it was absorbed before its origin was suspected, 
and almost without a falter in the price. Then the fresh cer- 
tificates appeared, and the truth became known. Erie had 
that day opened at 80 and risen rapidly to 83, while its rise 
even to par was predicted; suddenly it faltered, fell off, and 
then dropped suddenly to 71. Wall Street had never been 
subjected to a greater shock, and the market reeled to and 
fro like a drunken man between the blows of these giants, 
as they hurled about shares by the tens of thousands, and 
money by the million. The attempted “corner” was a failure, 
and Drew was victorious,— no doubt existed on that point. 
The question now was, could Vanderbilt sustain himself? In 
spite of all his wealth, must he not go down before his cun- 
ning opponent? When night put an end to the conflict, Erie 
stood at 78, the shock of battle was over, and the astonished 
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brokers drew breath as they waited for the events of the mor- 
row. 

The morning of the 11th found the Erie leaders still trans- 
acting business at the office of the corporation in West Street. 
It would seem that these gentlemen, in spite of the glaring 
contempt for the process of the courts of which they had been 
guilty, had made no arrangements for an orderly retreat be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the tribunals they had set at defiance. 
They were speedily roused from their real or affected tran- 
quillity by trustworthy intelligence that processes for contempt 
were already issued against them, and that their only chance 
of escape from incarceration lay in precipitate flight. At ten 
o’clock the astonished police saw a throng of panic-stricken 
railway directors—looking more like a frightened gang of 
thieves, disturbed in the division of their plunder, than like 
the wealthy representatives of a great corporation — rush head- 
long from the doors ef the Erie office, and dash off in the 
direction of the Jersey ferry. In their hands were patkages 
and files of papers, and their pockets were crammed with 
assets and securities. One individual bore away with him in 
a hackney-coach bales containing six .millions of dollars in 
greenbacks. Other members of the board followed under 
cover of the night ; some of them, not daring to expose them- 
selves to the publicity of a ferry, attempted to cross in open 
boats concealed by the darkness and a March fog. Two 
directors, who lingered, were arrested; but a majority of the 
ixecutive Committee collected at the Erie station in Jersey 
City, and there, free from any apprehension of Judge Bar- 
nard’s pursuing wrath, proceeded to the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the river, Vanderbilt was 
struggling in the toils. As usual in these Wall Street opera- 
tions, there was a grim humor in the situation. Had Vander- 
bilt failed to sustain the market, a financial collapse and 
panic must have ensued which would have sent him to the 
wall. He had sustained it, and had absorbed a hundred thou- 
sand shares of Erie. Thus when Drew retired to Jersey City 
he carried with him seven millions of his opponent’s money, 
and the Commodore had freely supplied the enemy with the 
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sinews of war. He had grasped at Erie for his own sake, 
and now his opponents promised to rehabilitate and vivify the 
old line with the money he had furnished them, so as more 
effectually to compete with the lines which he already pos- 
sessed. Nor was this all. Had they done as they loudly 
claimed they meant to do, Vanderbilt might have hugged 
himself in the faith that, after all, it was but a question of 
time, and the prize would come to him in the end. He, how- 
ever, knew well enough that the most pressing need of the 
Erie people was money with which to fight him. With this he 
had now furnished them abundantly, and he must have felt 
that no scruples would prevent their use of it. 

Vanderbilt had, however, little leisure to devote to the en- 
joyment of the humorous side of his position. The situation 
was alarming. His opponents had carried with them in their 
flight seven millions in currency, which were withdrawn from 
circulation. An artificial stringency was thus created in Wall 
Streef, and, while money rose, stocks fell, and unusual margins 
were called in. Vanderbilt was carrying a fearful load, and 
the least want of confidence, the faintest sign of faltering, 
might well bring on a crash. He already had a hundred 
thousand shares of Erie, not one of which he could sell. He 
was liable at any time to be called upon to carry as much more 
as his opponents, skilled by long practice in the manufacture 
of the article, might see fit to produce. Opposed to him were 
men who scrupled at nothing, and who knew every in and out 
of the money market. With every look and every gesture 
anxiously scrutinized, a position more trying than his then was 
can hardly be conceived. It is not known from what source 
he drew the vast sums which enabled him to surmount his 
difficulties with such apparent ease. His nerve, however, 
stood him in at least as good stead as his financial resources. 
Like a great general, in the hour of trial he inspired con- 
fidence. While fighting for life he could “talk horse” and 
play whist. The manner in which he then emerged from his 
troubles, serene and confident, was as extraordinary as the 
financial resources he commanded. Such a concentration of 
power in the hands of a single individual is one significant 
feature of the times. 
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Meanwhile, before turning to the tide of battle, which now 
swept away from the courts of law into the halls of legislation, 
there are two matters to be disposed of; the division of the 
spoils is to be recounted, and the old and useless lumber of con- 
flict must be cleared away. The division of the profits accru- 
ing to Mr. Treasurer Drew and his associate directors, acting as 
individuals, was a fit conclusion to the stock-issue just described. 
The bonds for five millions, after their conversion, realized near- 
ly four millions of dollars, of which $3,625,000 passed into the 
treasury of the company. The trustees of the stockholders 
had therefore in this case secured a profit for some one of 
$375,000. Confidence in the good faith of one’s kind is very 
commendable, but possession is nine points of the law. Mr. 
Fisk, through whom the sales were mainly effected, declined to 
make any payments in excess of the $3,625,000, until a divis- 
ion of profits was agreed upon. It seems that, by virtue of a 
paper signed by Mr. Drew as early as the 19th of February, 
Gould, Fisk, and others were entitled to one half the profits he 
should make “in certain transactions.” What these trans- 
actions were, or whether the official action of Directors Gould 
and Fisk was in any way influenced by the signing of this 
document, does not appear. Mr. Fisk now gave Mr. Drew, in 
lieu of cash, his uncertified check for the surplus $375,000 re- 
maining from this transaction, with stock as collateral amount- 
ing to about the half of that sum. With this settlement, and 
the redemption of the collateral, Mr. Drew was fain to be con- 
tent. Seven months afterwards he still retained possession of 
the uncertified check, in the payment of which, if presented, he 
seemed to entertain no great confidence. Everything, however, 
showed conclusively the advantage of operating from interior 
lines. While the Erie treasury was once more replete, three of 
the persons who had been mainly instrumental in filling it had 
not suffered in the transaction. The treasurer was richer by 
$180,000 directly, and he himself only knew by how much 
more incidentally. In like manner his faithful adjutants had 
profited to an amount as much exceeding $60,000 each as 
their sagacity had led them to provide for. 

As to the useless lumber of conflict, consisting chiefly of the 
numerous judges of the Supreme Court of New York and their 
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conflicting processes of law, this can be quickly disposed of. 
Judge Gilbert was soon out of the field. His process had done 
its work, and the Erie councillors hardly deigned upon the 
18th, which was the day fixed for showing cause, to go over 
to Brooklyn and listen to indignant denunciations on the part 
of their Vanderbilt brethren, as, with a very halting explana- 
tion of his hasty action, Judge Gilbert peremptorily denied 
the request for further delay, and refused to continue his in- 
junction. It is due to this magistrate to say, that he is one 
of the most respected in the State of New York; and when 
that is said, much is implied in the facts already stated as to 
his opinion of some of his brother judges. Judicial demorali- 
zation can go no further. If Judge Gilbert was out of the 
fray, however, Judge Barnard was not. The wrath and in- 
dignation of this curious product of a system of elective ju- 
diciary cannot be described, nor was it capable of utterance. 
It is unnecessary to go into the details of the strange and 
revolting scenes which the next few months witnessed in his 
court-room. It reads like some monstrous parody of the forms 
of law; some Saturnalia of bench and bar. The magistrate 
became more partisan than were the paid advocates before him, 
and all seemed to vie with one another in their efforts to bring 
their common profession into public contempt. Day and night 
detectives in the pay of suitors dogged the steps of the magis- 
trate, and their sworn affidavits, filed in his own court, sought 
to implicate him in an attempt to kidnap Drew by means of 
armed ruffians, and to bring the fugitive by violence within reach 
of his process. Then, in retaliation, the judge openly avowed 
from the bench that his spies had penetrated into the con- 
sultations of the litigants, and he astonished a witness by 
angrily interrogating him as to an affidavit reflecting upon 
himself, to which that witness had declined to make oath.* 
At one moment he wept, as counsel detailed before him the 
story of his own grievances and the insults to which he had 


* Question by the Court to Mr. Belden: “ Did not Mr. Field send you two or 
three days ago an affidavit filled with gross abuse of me, and you declined to 
sign it?” 

Witness (producing a paper): “ This is the affidavit. I said I would rather 
not sign it.” .... 

Question by Mr. Field: “ Did you show that affidavit to Judge Barnard ?”’ 
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been subjected, and then again he vindicated his purity with 
select specimens of Tammany rhetoric.* When the Vander- 
bilt counsel moved to fix a day on which their opponents 
should show cause why a receiver of the proceeds of the last 
over-issue of stock should not be appointed, the Judge aston- 
ished the petitioners by outstripping their eagerness, and ap- 
pointing Vanderbilt’s own son-in-law receiver on the spot. One 
day Mr. John B. Haskin was placed upon the stand, and there 
ensued a scene which Barnard himself not inaptly characterized 
the next day as “ outrageous and scandalous, and insulting to 
the court.” Upon this occasion the late Mr. James T. Brady 
and the witness almost had a personal collision in open court ; 
the purity of the presiding magistrate was impugned, and his 
venality openly implied through a long cross-examination ; and 
the witness acknowledged that he had, in the course of his 
career, undertaken for money privately to influence the mind 
of the judge “ on the side of right.” All the scandals of the 
practice of the law, and the private immoralities of lawyers, 
were dragged into the broad light of day; the whole system of 
favored counsel, of private argument, of referees, and of un- 
blushing extortion, was freely discussed. On a subsequent 
day the judge himself made inquiries as to a visit of two of the 
directors to one gentleman supposed to have peculiar influence 
over the judicial mind, and evinced great familiarity with the 
negotiations then carried on.t| Nor were the lawyers much 
behind the judge. At one moment they would indulge in per- 
sonal wrangling, and accuse each other of the grossest malprac- 


Answer: “I didnot.” 

Question : “ How then did he learn of its being sent to you?” 

Judge Barnard : “ He does not know, and never will in this world. I am now 
doing as other people have been doing ; I have been followed by detectives for four 
or five weeks all over the city, and now I am following others.” 

* “Tn this wide city of a million or a million and a half of inhabitants, where a 
man can be hired for five dollars to swear any man’s life away, there is not one so 
base as to come upon this stand and swear that I had anything to do with any con- 
spiracy.” 

t Question by the Judge to Mr. Belden : “ Do you know whether James Fisk, Jr., 
and William H. Marston went in a carriage to John J. Crane’s house and offered 
him $50,000 to vacate this injunction; and did you hear from a director of the 
Erie Railroad that the Executive Committee had allowed that sum to be paid?” 

Answer: “ No one of the directors told me this; but I think I heard something 
of the kind. I can’t tell from whom I heard it ; there were numerous reports flying 
about at the time.” 
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tice ; the next, they would dare any one to enter an order just 
granted by the court, and threaten the presiding justice with 
impeachment. All this time injunctions were flying about like 
hailstones ; but the crowning injunction of all was one issued 
by Judge Clerke, a colleague of Judge Barnard, at the time 
sitting as a member of the Court of Appeals at Albany, in ref- 
erence to the appointment of a receiver. The Gilbert injunc- 
tion had gone, it might have seemed, sufficiently far, in enjoin- 
ing Barnard the individual, while distinctly disavowing all 
reference to him in his judicial functions. Judge Clerke made 
no such exception. He enjoined the individual and he enjoined 
the judge; he forbade his making any order appointing a 
receiver, and he forbade the clerks of his court from entering 
it if it were made, and the receiver from accepting it if it were 
entered. This extraordinary order, the signing of which by 
any judge in his senses admits of no explanation, the Erie 
counsel served upon Judge Barnard as he sat upon the bench, 
and, having done so, withdrew from the court-room ; where- 
upon the judge immediately proceeded to vacate the order, and 
to appoint a receiver. This appointment was then entered by 
a clerk, who had also been enjoined, and the receiver was 
himself enjoined as soon as he could be caught. Finally the 
maze had become so intricate, and the whole litigation so evi- 
dently endless and aimless, that, by a sort of agreement of 
parties, Judge Ingraham, another colleague of Judge Barnard, 
issued a final injunction of universal application, as it were, 
and to be held inviolable by common consent, under which pro- 
ceedings were stayed, pending an appeal. It was high time. 
Judges were becoming very shy of anything connected with 
the name of Erie, and Judge McCunn had in a lofty tone 
informed counsel that he preferred to subject himself to the 
liability of a fine of a thousand dollars rather than, by issuing 
a writ of habeas corpus, to allow his court “ to have anything 
to do with the scandal.” 

The result of this extraordinary litigation may be summed 
up in afew words. It had two branches: one, the appointment 
of a receiver of ihe proceeds of the hundred thousand shares of 
stock issued in violation of an injunction; the other, the pro- 
cesses against the persons of the directors for a contempt of 
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court. As for the receiver, every dollar of the money this 
officer was intended to receive was well known to be in New 
Jersey, beyond his reach. Why one party cared to insist on 
the appointment, or why the other party objected to it, is not 
very apparent. Mr. Osgood, the son-in-law of Vanderbilt, was 
appointed, and immediately enjoined from acting ; subsequently 
he resigned, when Mr. Peter B. Sweeney, the head of the Tam- 
many ring, was appointed in his place, without notice to the 
other side. Of course he had nothing to do, as there was 
nothing to be done, so he was subsequently allowed by Judge 
Barnard $150,000 for his services. The contempt cases had 
even less result than that of the receivership. The settlement 
subsequently effected between the litigants seemed also to in- 
clude the courts. The outraged majesty of the law, as repre- 
sented in the person of Mr. Justice Barnard, was pacified, and 
everything was explained as having been said and done in a 
“ Pickwickian sense”; so that, when the terms of peace had 
been arranged between the high contending parties, Barnard’s 
rage by degrees subsided, until at last he ceased to rage at all. 
The penalty for violating an injunction in the manner described 
was finally fixed at the not unreasonable sum of ten dollars, 
except in the cases of Mr. Drew and certain of his more promi- 
nent associates ; their contumacy his Honor held to be too great 
to be estimated in money, and so they escaped without any 
punishment at all. The legal profession alone had cause to 
regret the cessation of this litigation ; and as the Erie counsel 
had $150,000 divided among them in fees, it may be presumed 
that even they were finally comforted. 


It is now necessary to return to the real field of operations, 
which had ceased on the morning of the 11th of March to be 
in the courts of law. As the theatre widened, the proceed- 
ings became more complicated and more difficult to trace, 
embracing as they did the legislatures of two States, neither 
of them famed for purity. In the first shock of the catastro- 
phe it was actually believed that Commodore Vanderbilt con- 
templated a resort to open violence and acts of private war. 
There were intimations that a scheme had been matured 
for kidnapping certain of the Erie directors, including Mr. 
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Drew, and bringing them by force within reach of Judge Bar- 
nard’s process. It appeared that on the 16th of March some 
fifty individuals, subsequently described, in an affidavit filed for 
the special benefit of Mr. Justice Barnard, as “ disorderly 
characters, commonly known as roughs,’’ crossed by the Pa- 
vonia Ferry and took possession of the Erie depot. From 
their conversation and inquiries it was divined that they came 
intending to “ copp” Mr. Drew, or, in plainer phraseology, to 
take him by force to New York, and expected to receive the 
sum of $50,000 as a reward for so doing. The exiles at once 
loudly charged Vanderbilt himself with originating this blun- 
dering scheme. They simulated intense alarm. From day to 
day new panics were started, until, on the 19th, Drew was 
secreted, a standing army was organized from the employees 
of the road, and a small navy equipped. The alarm spread 
through Jersey City ; the militia was held in readiness ; in the 
evening the stores were closed and the citizens began to arm ; 
while a garrison of about a hundred and twenty-five men in- 
trenched themselves around the directors, in their hotel. On 
the 21st there was another alarm, and the fears of an attack 
continued, with lengthening intervals of quiet, until the 31st, 
when the guard was at last withdrawn. It is impossible to 
suppose that Vanderbilt ever had any knowledge of this ridicu- 
lous episode or of its cause, except through the press. A band 
of ruffians may have crossed the ferry, intending to kidnap 
Drew on speculation; but to suppose that the shrewd and 
energetic Commodore ever sent them over to go gaping about 
a station, ignorant both of the person and the whereabouts of 
him they were in search of, would be to impute to Vanderbilt 
at once a crime and a blunder. Such botching bears no trace 
of his clean handiwork. 

The first serious effort of the Erie party was to intrench 
itself in New Jersey ; and here it met with no opposition. A 
bill making the Erie Railway Company a corporation of New 
Jersey, with the same powers they enjoyed in New York, was 
hurried through the legislature in the space of two hours, and, 
after a little delay, signed by the Governor; and the aston- 
ished citizens of the latter State saw their famous broad- 
gauge road metamorphosed before their eyes into a denizen 
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“of the kingdom of Camden and Amboy. Here was another 
dreadful hint to Wall Street. What further issues of stock 
might become legal under this charter, how the tenure of office 
of the present Board of Directors might be altered, what 
curious legal complications might arise, were questions more 
easily put than satisfactorily answered. The region of pos- 
sibilities at any rate was considerably extended. The new 
act of incorporation, however, was but a precaution to secure 
for the directors of the Erie a retreat in case of need ; the real 
field of conflict lay in the legislature of New York, and here 
Vanderbilt was first on the ground. 

The corruption ingrained in the political system of New 
York City is supposed to have been steadily creeping into the 
legislature at Albany during several years past. The press has 
rung with charges of venality against members of this body ; 
individuals have been pointed out as the recipients of large 
sums; men have certainly become rich during short terms in 
office ; and, of all the rings which influence New York legis- 
lation, the railroad ring is currently supposed to be the most 
corrupt and corrupting. The mind of the unprejudiced in- 
quirer, who really desires to ascertain the truth on this subject, 
will probably pass through several phases of belief before set- 
tling down into conviction. In the first place, he will be over- 
whelmed by the broad, sweeping charges advanced in the 
columns of the press by responsible editors and well-informed 
correspondents. He will read with astonishment that legisla- 
tion is controlled by cliques and is openly bought and sold ; 
that the lobby is but the legislative brokers’ board, where votes 
are daily quoted ; that sheep and bullocks are not more regu- 
larly in the market at Smithfield than Assemblymen and 
Senators at Albany. Amazed by such statements, the inquirer 
becomes incredulous, and demands evidence in support of 
them. This is never forthcoming. Committees of investiga- 
tion — one or two in a session —are regularly appointed, 
and their reports are invariably calculated to confound the ex- 
isting confusion. These committees generally express a belief 
in the existence of corruption and an utter inability to find it 
out; against some notoriously venal brother legislator they 
enter a Scotch verdict of “ not proven”; and, having so far 
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been very guarded in their language, they then launch forth 
into tremendous denunciations of an unbridled and irrespon- 
sible press. Here they have it all their own way, and too often 
make out an excellent case. Meanwhile the seeker after truth 
leaves both correspondents and committees, and tries to reach a 
conclusion by other means. Public rumor he finds to be merely 
a reflection of the press, or itself the impalpable form which 
the press reflects. No conviction can be had on such evi- 
dence. He finds loose statements, unproved assertions, and 
unsustained charges, tending to produce general incredulity. 
Where so much more is alleged than is proved, nothing is 
finally believed ; until individual corruption may be almost 
measured by an ostentatious disregard of public opinion. 
Passing through the phase of incredulity, the inquirer may 
at last resort to the private judgment of the best informed. 
Appealing to individuals in whose purity, judicial fomper, 
and means of information he has entire confidence, he will 
probably find his conclusions as discouraging as they are in- 
evitable. The weight of opinion and of evidence gradually 
becomes irresistible, until his mind settles down into a sad 
belief that probably no representative bodies were ever more 
thoroughly venal, more shamelessly corrupt, or more hope- 
lessly beyond the reach of public opinion than are certain of 
those bodies which legislate for republican America in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Certainly, none of the 
developments which marked the Erie conflict in the New York 
legislature of 1868 would tend to throw doubts on this con- 
clusion when once arrived at. 

One favorite method of procedure at Albany is through 
the appointment of committees to investigate the affairs of 
wealthy corporations. The stock of some great company is 
manipulated till it fluctuates violently, as was the case with 
Pacific Mail in 1867. Forthwith some member of the As- 
sembly rises and calls for a committee of investigation. The 
instant the game is afoot, a rush is made for positions on 
the committee. The proposer, of course, is a member, prob- 
ably chairman. The advantages of the position are obvious. 
The committee constitutes a little temporary outside ring. 
If a member is corrupt, he has substantial advantages offered 
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him -to influence his action in regard to the report. If he 
is not open to bribery, he is nevertheless in possession of 
very valuable information, and an innocent little remark, 
casually let fall, may lead a son, a brother, or a loving cousin 
to make very judicious purchases of stock. Altogether, the 
position is one not to be avoided. 

The investigation phase was the first which the Erie struggle 
assumed at Albany. During the early stages of the conflict, 
the legislature had scented the carnage from afar. There was 
“money in it,” and the struggle was watched with breathless 
interest. As early as the 5th of March the subject had been 
introduced into the State Senate, and an investigation into the 
circumstances of the company called for. A committee of 
three was ordered, but the next day a Senator, by name 
Mattoon, moved to increase the number to five, which was 
done, he himself being naturally one of the additional mem- 
bers. This committee had its first sitting on the 10th, at 
the very crisis of the great explosion. But before the inves- 
tigation was entered upon, Mr. Mattoon thought it expedient 
to convince the contending parties of his own perfect impar- 
tiality and firm determination to hold in check the corrupt 
impulses of his associates. With this end in view, upon the 
9th or the 10th he hurried down to New York, and visited 
West Street, where he had an interview with the leading 
Erie directors. He explained to them the corrupt motives 
which had led to the appointment of the committee, and 
how his sole object in obtaining an increase of the number 
had been to put himself in a position in which he might be 
able to prevent these evil practices and see fair play. Cu- 
riously enough, at the same interview, he mentioned that 
his son was to be appointed an assistant sergeant-at-arms 
to aid in the investigation, and proved his disinterestedness 
by mentioning the fact that this son was to serve without 
pay. The labors of the committee continued until the 31st of 
March, and during that time Mr. Mattoon, and at least one 
other Senator, pursued a course of private inquiry which in- 
volved further visits to Jersey City. Naturally enough, Mr. 
Drew and his associates took it into their heads that the man 
wanted to be bought, and even affirmed subsequently that, at 
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one interview, he had in pretty broad terms offered himself 
for sale. It has not been distinctly stated in evidence by 
any one that an attempt was made on his purity or on that 
of his public-spirited son ; and it is difficult to believe that 
one who came to New York so full of high purpose could 
have been sufficiently corrupted by metropolitan influences to 
receive bribes from both sides. Perhaps improper overtures 
were made to him, and his indignation thereat influenced 
his final action in regard to the report of the committee. On 
the 31st, it seems, the draft of a proposed report, exonerating 
in great measure the Drew faction, was read to him by an as- 
sociate, to which he not only made no objection, but which he 
was even understood to approve. On the same day another 
report was read in his presence strongly denouncing the Drew 
faction, sustaining to the fullest extent the charges made 
against it, and characterizing its conduct as corrupt and dis- 
graceful. Each report was signed by two of his associates, 
and Mr. Mattoon found himself in the position of holding the 
balance of power; whichever report he signed would be the 
report of the committee. To a man of Mr. Mattoon’s conscious 
probity such a position must have been one of terrible respon- 
sibility. He expressed a desire to think the matter over. It 
is natural to suppose, that in his eagerness privately to gain 
information, Mr. Mattoon had not confined his unofficial visits 
to the Drew camp. At any rate, his mind was in a state of 
painful suspense. Throwing the theory of double bribery aside, 
as unsustained by direct evidence, the other theory, that of of- 
fended virtue, will alone account for the fact, that, after arrang- 
ing in consultation on Tuesday for a report favoring the Drew 
party, on Wednesday he signed a report strongly denouncing 
it, and, by so doing, settled the action of the committee. Mr. 
Jay Gould must have been acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case, and evidently supposed that Mr. Mattoon was 
** fixed,’ as he subsequently declared that he was “ astound- 
ed” when he heard that Mr. Mattoon had signed this report. 
However, the committee, with their patriotic sergeant-at-arms, 
whose services, by the way, cost the State but a hundred dol- 
lars, desisted at length from their labors, the result of which 
was one more point gained by Cormmodore Vanderbilt. 
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Indeed Vanderbilt had thus far as much outgeneralled Drew 
in the manufacture of public opinion, as Drew had outgeneralled 
Vanderbilt in the manufacture of Erie stock. His whole scheme 
was one of monopoly, which was opposed to every interest of 
the city and State of New York, yet into the support of this 
scheme he had brought every leading paper of New York City, 
with a single exception. Now again he seemed to have it all 
his own way in the legislature, and the tide ran strongly 
against the exiles of Erie. The report of the investigation 
committee was signed on April Ist, and may be considered 
as marking the high-water point of Vanderbilt’s success. 
Hitherto the Albany interests of the exiles had been con- 
fided to mere agents, and had not prospered ; but when fairly 
roused by a sense of danger, the Drew party showed at least 
as great a familiarity with the tactics of Albany as with those 
of Wall Street. The moment they felt themselves settled 
at Jersey City they had gone to work to excite a popular 
sympathy in their own behalf. The cry of monopoly was a 
sure card in their hands. They cared no more for the actual 
welfare of commerce, involved in railroad competition, than 
they did for the real interests of the Erie Railway ; but they 
_ judged truly that there was no limit to the extent to which the 
public might be imposed upon. An active competition with 
the Vanderbilt roads, by land and water, was inaugurated ; 
fares and freights on the Erie were reduced on an average 
by one third; sounding proclamations were issued; “ inter- 
viewers” from the press returned rejoicing from Taylor’s 
Hotel to New York City, and the Jersey shore quaked under 
the clatter of this Chinese battle. The influence of these tac- 
tics made itself felt at once. By the middle of March memo- 
rials against monopoly began to flow in at Albany. 

While popular sympathy was thus roused by the bribe of 
active competition, a bill was introduced into the Assembly, in 
the Erie interest, legalizing the recent issue of new stock, de- 
claring and regulating the power of issuing convertible bonds, 
providing for a broad-gauge connection with Chicago and the 
guarantee of the bonds of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie, 
and finally forbidding, in so far as any legislation could, the 
consolidation of the Central and the Erie in the hands of Van- 
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derbilt. This bill was referred to the Committee on Railroads 
on the 13th of March, and on the 20th a public hearing upon 
it was begun, and the committee proceeded to take evidence, 
aided by a long array of opposing counsel, most of whom 
had figured in the proceedings in the courts of law. In a 
few days the bill was adversely reported upon, and the re- 
port adopted in the Assembly by the decisive vote of eighty- 
three to thirty-two. This was upon the 27th of March. The 
hint was a broad one; the exiles must give closer attention 
to their interests. As soon as the news of this adverse action 
reached Jersey City, it was decided that Mr. Jay Gould should 
brave the terrors of the law, and personally superintend mat- 
ters at Albany. Neither Mr. Drew nor his associates desired 
to become permanent residents of Jersey City ; nor did they 
wish to return to New York as criminals on their way to jail. 
Mr. Gould was to pave the way to a different return by getting 
the recent issue of convertible bonds legalized. That once done, 
Commodore Vanderbilt was not the man to wage an unavailing 
war, and a compromise, in which Barnard and his processes of 
contempt would be thrown in as a makeweight, could easily 
be effected. A rumor was therefore started that Mr. Gould 
was to leave for Ohio, supplied with the necessary authority. 
and funds to press vigorously to completion the eighty miles 
of broad-gauge track between Akron and Toledo, which would 
open to the Erie the much-coveted connection with Chicago. 
Having hung out this false light, Mr. Jay Gould went on his 
mission, the president of the company having sometime pre- 
viously drawn half a million of dollars out of the overflowing 
Erie treasury. 

This mission was by no means unattended by difficulties. 
In the first place, Judge Barnard’s processes for contempt 
seemed to threaten the liberty of Mr. Gould’s person. He left 
Jersey City and arrived at Albany on the 30th day of March, 
three days after the defeat of the Erie bill, and two days before 
Mr. Mattoon had made up his mind as to which report he 
would sign. Naturally his opponents were well satisfied with 
the present aspect of affairs, and saw no benefit likely to arise 
from Mr. Gould’s presence in Albany. The day after his 
arrival, therefore, he was arrested, on the writ issued against 
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him for contempt of court, and held to bail in half a million of 
dollars for his appearance in New York on the following Satur- 
day. He was immediately bailed of course, and for the next 
few days devoted himself assiduously to the business he had 
in hand. ‘On Saturday he appeared before Judge Barnard, 
and was duly put in charge of the sheriff to answer certain 
interrogatories. It would seem to have been perfectly easy for 
him to have given the necessary bail, and to have returned 
from Barnard’s presence at once to Albany; but the simple 
method seems never to have been resorted to throughout these 
complications : nothing was ever done without the interposi- 
tion of a writ and the assistance of a crowd of counsel. In 
this case Judge Barrett of the Common Pleas was appealed to, 
who issued a writ of habeas corpus, by virtne of which Mr. 
Gould was taken out of the hands of the sheriff and again 
brought into court. Of course the hearing in the case was 
deferred, and it was equally a matter of course that Mr. Gould 
was bent on at once returning to his field of labor. The 
officer to whose care Mr. Gould was intrusted was especially 
warned by the court, in Mr. Gould’s presence, that he was not 
to allow his charge to go out of his sight. This difficulty was 
easily surmounted. Mr. Gould went by an early train to Al- 
bany, taking the officer with him in the capacity of a travelling 
companion. Once in Albany, he was naturally taken ill, — not 
too ill to go to the Capitol in the midst of a snow-storm, but 
much too ill to think of returning to New York. On the 10th 
the trusty official and travelling companion signified to Mr. 
Gould that his presence was much desired before Judge Bar- 
rett, and intimated an intention of carrying him back to New 
York. Mr. Gould then pleaded the delicate condition of his 
health, and wholly declined to undergo the hardships of the 
proposed journey. Whereupon the officer, stimulated, as was 
alleged, by Gould’s opponents, returned alone to New York, 
and reported his charge to the court as a runaway. A new 
spectacle of judicial indignation ensued, and a new process for 
contempt seemed imminent. Of course nothing came of it. 
A few affidavits from Albany pacified the indignant Barrett. 
The application for a habeas corpus was discharged, and Mr. 
Gould was theoretically returned into the custody of the sheriff. 
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Thereupon the required security for his appearance when 
needed was given; and meanwhile, pending the recovery of 
his health, he assiduously devoted the tedious hours of con- 
valescence to the task of cultivating a thorough understanding 
between himself and the members of the legislature. 

A strange legislative episode occurred at this time, which 
threatened for a day or two to thwart Mr. Gould’s operations, 
but in the end materially facilitated them. All through 
March the usual sensational charges had been flying through 
the press in relation to the buying of votes on the pending Erie 
measures. These were as vague and as difficult to sustain as 
usual, and it was very important that no indiscreet friend of 
legislative purity should blunder out charges which could be 
triumphantly refuted. On the 1st of April, however, the sec- 
ond day after Mr. Gould appeared on the ground, a quiet, coun- 
try member named Glenn, remarkable for nothing but his ad- 
vanced years and white hair, suddenly created an intense 
sensation by rising in his place in the Assembly and excitedly 
declaring that he had just been offered money for his vote on 
the Erie bill. He then sent up to the Speaker charges in writ- 
ing, to the effect that the recent report on the rejected Erie bill 
was bought, that members of the house were engaged in pur- 
chasing votes, that reports of committees were habitually sold, 
and ended by charging ‘‘ corruption, deep, dark, and damning 
on a portion of the house,” of which he felt “‘ degraded in being 
a member.” <A committee of investigation was, of course, ap- 
pointed, and the press congratulated the public that at last 
specific charges had been advanced from a responsible quarter. 
On the 9th, Mr. Glenn followed up the attack by charging, again 
in writing, that one member of the committee of investigation, 
whose name he gave, was the very member who had offered him 
money for his vote. Mr. Frear, the member in question, at 
once resigned his place upon the committee, and demanded an 
investigation. Then it turned out that the simple old gen- 
tleman, between his desire for notoriety and.his eagerness to 
expose corruption, had been made the victim of a cruel joke. 
Some waggish colleagues had pointed out to him an itinerant 
Jew, who haunted the lobby and sold spectacles, as an agent of 
the fourth estate. From him the old gentleman had, after 
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some clumsy angling and many leading questions, procured 
what he supposed to be an offer of money for his vote, which, 
by a ludicrous misunderstanding, managed by his humorous 
colleagues, was made to appear in his eyes as having received 
Mr. Frear’s indorsement. Mr. Glenn’s charges ended, there- 
fore, in a ridiculous fiasco, and in a tremendous outburst of 
offended legislative virtue. The committee reported on the 
10th ; every one was exonerated ; Mr. Glenn was brought to the 
bar and censured, and the next day he resigned. As for the 
astonished pedler, he was banished from the lobby, imprisoned 
and prosecuted. The display of indignation on the part of Mr. 
Glenn’s brother legislators was, in view of the manifest absurd- 
ity of the whole affair, somewhat superfluous and somewhat 
suspicious ; but one such false accusation protects a multitude 
of real sins. The trade of censor of morals fell into disrepute 
at Albany; and, under the shadow of this parody upon expo- 
sures of corruption, Mr. Gould was at liberty to devote himself 
to serious business without fear of interruption. 

The full and true history of this legislative campaign will 
never be known. If the official reports of investigating com- 
mittees are to be believed, Mr. Gould at about this time under- 
went a curious psychological metamorphosis, and suddenly 
became the veriest simpleton in money matters that ever fell 
into the hands of happy sharpers. Cunning lobby members 
had but to pretend to an influence over legislative minds, which 
every one knew they did not possess, to draw unlimited amounts 
from this verdant habitué of Wall Street. It seemed strange 
that he could have lived so long and learned so little. He 
dealt in large sums. He gave to one man, in whom he said 
‘he did not take much stock,” the sum of $5,000, “ just to 
smooth him over.” This man had just before received $5,000 
of Erie money from another agent of the company. It would 
therefore be interesting to know what sums Mr. Gould paid to 
those individuals in whom he did “ take much stock.” Another 
individual is reported to have received $ 100,000 from one side, 
“to influence legislation,” and to have subsequently received 
$70,000 from the other side to disappear with the money ; 
which he accordingly did, and thereafter became a gentleman 
of elegant leisure. One Senator was openly charged in the col- 
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umns of the press with receiving a bribe of $20,000 from one 
side, and a second bribe of $15,000 from the other; but Mr. 
Gould’s foggy mental condition only enabled him to be “ per- 
fectly astounded” at the action of this Senator, though he 
knew nothing of any such transactions. Other Senators were 
blessed with a sudden accession of wealth, but in no case 
was there any jot or tittle of proof of bribery. Mr. Gould’s 
rooms at the Develin House overflowed with a joyous company, 
and his checks were numerous and heavy; but why he signed 
them, or what became of them, he seemed to know less than 
any man in Albany. This strange and expensive hallucination 
lasted until about the middle of April, when Mr. Gould was 
happily restored to his normal condition of a shrewd, acute, 
energetic man of business ; nor is it known that he has since 
experienced any relapse into financial idiotcy. 

About the period of Mr. Gould’s arrival in Albany the tide 
turned, and soon began to flow strongly in favor of Erie and 
against Vanderbilt. How much of this was due to the skilful 
manipulations of Gould, and how much to the rising popular 
feeling against the practical consolidation of competing lines, 
cannot be decided. The popular protests did indeed pour in 
by scores, but thenagain the Erie secret-service money poured 
out like water. Yet Mr. Gould’s task was sufficiently difficult. 
After the adverse report of the Senate committee, and the 
decisive defeat of the bill introduced into the Assembly, any 
favorable legislation seemed almost hopeless. Both houses 
were committed. Vanderbilt had but to prevent action, to 
keep things where they were, and the return of his opponents 
to New York was impracticable, unless with his consent ; he 
appeared, in fact, to be absolute master of the situation. It 
seemed almost impossible to introduce a bill in the face of his 
great influence, and to navigate it through the many stages 
of legislative action and executive approval, without some- 
where giving him an opportunity to defeat it. This was the 
task Gould had before him, and he accomplished it. On the 
13th of April a bill, which met the approval of the Erie party, 
and which Judge Barnard subsequently compared not inaptly 
to a bill legalizing counterfeit money, was taken up in the 


Senate ; for some days it was warmly debated, and on the 18th 
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was passed by the decisive vote of seventeen to twelve. Senator 
Mattoon had not listened to the debate in vain. Perhaps his 
reason was convinced, perhaps the first anger of offended virtue 
had subsided ; at any rate that incorruptible Senator was found 
voting with the majority. The bill practically legalized the 
recent issues of bonds, but made it a felony to use the proceeds 
of the sale of these bonds except for completing, furthering, 
and operating the road. The guaranty of the bonds of con- 
necting roads was authorized, all contracts for consolidation or 
division of receipts between the Erie and the Vanderbilt roads 
were forbidden, and a clumsy provision was enacted that no 
stockholder, director, or officer in one of the Vanderbilt roads 
should be an officer,or director in the Erie, and vice versa. 
The bill was, in fact, an amended copy of the one voted down 
so decisively in the Assembly a few days before, and it was in 
this body that the tug of war was expected to come. 

The lobby was now full of animation ; fabulous stories were 
told of the amounts which the contending parties were willing 
to expend; never before had the market quotations of votes 
and influence stood so high. The wealth of Vanderbilt seemed 
pitted against the Erie treasury, and the vultures flocked to 
Albany from every part of the State. Suddenly, at the very 
last moment, and even while special trains were bringing up 
fresh contestants to take part in the fray, a rumor ran through 
Albany as of some great public disaster, spreading panic 
and terror through hotel and corridor. The observer was 
reminded of the dark days of the war, when tidings came of 
some great defeat, as that on the Chickahominy or at Freder- 
icksburg. In a moment the lobby was smitten with despair, 
and the cheeks of the legislators were blanched, for it was re- 
ported that Vanderbilt had withdrawn his opposition to the bill. 
The report was true. Either the Commodore had counted the 
cost and judged it excessive, or he despaired of the result. At 
any rate, he had yielded in advance. In a few moments the long 
struggle was over, and that bill which, in an unamended form, 
had but a few days before been thrown out of the Assembly by 
a vote of cighty-three to thirty-two, now passed it by a vote of 
one hundred and one to six, and was sent to the Governor for 
his signature. Then the wrath of the disappointed members 
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turned on Vanderbilt. Decency was forgotten in a frenzied 
sense of disappointed avarice. That same night the pro rata 
freight bill, and a bill compelling the sale of through tickets 
by competing lines, were hurriedly passed, simply because 
they were thought hurtful to Vanderbilt; and the docket was 
ransacked in search of other measures calculated to injure 
or annoy him. An adjeurnment, however, brought reflection, 
and subsequently, on thissubject, the legislature stultified itself 
no more. 

The bill had passed the legislature ; would it receive the 
Executive signature? Here was the last stage of danger. 
For some time doubts were entertained on this point, and the 
last real conflict between the opposing interests took place in 
the Executive Chamber at Albany. There, on the afternoon of 
the 21st of April, Commodore Vanderbilt’s counsel appeared 
before Governor Fenton, and urged upon him their reasons why 
the bill should be returned by him to the Senate without his 
signature. The arguments were patiently listened to, but, 
when they had closed, the Executive signature placed the seal 
of success upon Mr. Gould’s labors at Albany. Even here the 
voice of calumny was not silent. * As if this remarkable con- 
troversy was destined to leave a dark blot of suspicion upon 
every department of the civil service of New York, there were 
not wanting those who charged the Executive itself with the 
crowning act in this history of corruption. The very sum 
which had been paid, as it was pretended, was named; the 
broker of Executive action was pointed out, and the number 
of minutes was specified which should intervene between the 
payment of the bribe and the signing of the law.* 

Practically, the conflict was now over, and the period of 
negotiation had already begun. The combat in the courts was 
indeed kept up until far into May, for the angry passions of the 
lawyers and of the judges required time in which to wear them- 
selves out. Day after day the columns of the press revealed 
fresh scandals to the astonished public, which at last grew in- 


* It is but justice to Governor Fenton to say that, though this charge was boldly 
advanced by respectable journals of his own party, it cannot be considered as sus- 
tained by the evidence. The testimony on the point will be found in the report of 


Senator Hale’s investigating committee, Documents (Senate), 1869, No. 52, pp. 
146-148, 151-155. 
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different to such revelations. Beneath all the wrangling of the 
courts, however, while the popular attention was distracted by 
the clatter of lawyers’ tongues, the leaders in the controversy 
were quietly progressing towards a settlement. In the early 
days of his exile Mr. Drew had been more depressed in spirit, 
more vacillating in council, than his younger and more robust 
associates. The publicity and excitement which had sustained 
and even amused thtm had wearied and annoyed the old man. 
His mind had been oppressed with doubts and tormented by 
officious advisers. Stronger wills than his were bearing him 
along with them; and though, perhaps, not more scrupulous 
than those about him, he was certainly less bold. He missed 
also his home comforts ; he felt himself a prisoner in everything 
but in name; he knew that he was tlistrusted, and his every 
action watched by associates of whom he even stood in phys- 
ical fear. After the first week or two, and as affairs began to 
assume a less untoward aspect, his spirits revived, and he soon 
began to make secret advances towards his angry opponent. 
The hostilities of the Stock Exchange are proverbially short- 
lived. A broker skilled in the ways of his kind, in his evi- 
dence in one of these proceedings, assigned five minutes as the 
utmost period during which it was safe to count on the en- 
mities or alliances of leading operators. Early in April Mr. 
Drew took advantage of that blessed immunity from arrest 
which the Sabbath confers on the hunted of the law, to revisit 
the familiar scenes across the river. His visits soon resulted 
in conferences between himself and Vanderbilt, and these 
conferences naturally led to overtures of peace. Though the 
tide was turning against the great railroad king, though an 
uncontrollable popular feeling was fast bearing down his 
schemes of monopoly, yet he was by no means beaten or 
subdued. His plans, however, had evidently failed’ for the 
present. It was now clearly his interest to abandon his late 
line of attack, and to bide his time patiently, or to possess him- 
self of his prey by some other method. The wishes of all 
parties, therefore, were fixed on a settlement, and no one was 
disposed to stand out except in order to obtain better terms. 
The interests, however, were multifarious. There were four 
parties to be taken care of, and the depleted treasury of the 
Erie Railway was doomed to suffer. . 
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The details of this masterpiece of Wall Street diplomacy 
have never come to light, but Mr. Drew’s visits to New York 
became more frequent and less guarded, and, by the middle of 
April, he had appeared in Broad Street on a week-day, undis- 
turbed by fears of arrest, and soon rumors began to spread of 
misunderstandings between himself and his brother exiles. It 
was said that his continual absences alarmed them, that they 
distrusted him, that his terms of settlemént were not theirs. 
It was even asserted that his orders on the treasury were no 
longer honored, and that he had, in fact, ceased to be a power 
in Erie. Whatever truth there may have been in these rumors, 
it was very evident his associates had no inclination to trust 
themselves within the reach of the New York courts until a 
definitive treaty, satisfactory to themselves, was signed and 
sealed. This probably took place in the neighborhood of April 
25th; for on that day the Erie camp at “ Fort Taylor,” as 
their uninviting hotel had been dubbed, was broken up, the 
President and one of the Executive Committee took steamer 
for Boston, and ‘the other directors appeared before Judge 
Barnard, prepared to purge themselves of their contempt. 

The details of the treaty which had been concluded between 
the high contracting parties were not divulged to the Board 
of Directors until the 2d of July. Upon that day Mr. Eldridge 
announced the following terms of settlement: Commodore Van- 
derbilt was to be relieved of fifty thousand shares of Erie stock 
at 70, receiving therefore $2,500,000 in cash, and $1,250,000 in 
bonds of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie at 80. He was also 
to receive a further sum of $1,000,000 outright, as a consider- 
ation for the privilege the Erie Road thus purchased of calling 
upon him for his remaining fifty thousand shares at 70 at any 
time within four months. He was also to have two seats in 
the Board of Directors, and all suits were to be dismissed and 
offences condoned. All the Vanderbilt proceedings had, how- 
ever, been conducted in the names of other persons, who were 
by no means disposed to see themselves ignored in the final 
adjustment. The sum of $429,250 was fixed upon as a proper 
amount to assuage the sense of wrong from which these gen- 
tlemen suffered, and to efface from their memories all recollec- 
tion of the unfortunate “ pool” of the previous December. Why 
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the owners of the Erie Railway should have paid this indem- 
nit? of $4,000,000 is not very clear. The operations were 
apparently outside of the business of a railway company, and 
no more connected with the stockholders of the Erie than were 
the butchers’ bills of the individual directors. 

While Vanderbilt and his friends were thus provided for, 
Mr. Drew was to be left in undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits 
of his recent operations, but was to pay into the treasury 
$540,000 and interest, in full discharge of all claims and causes 
of action which the Erie Company might have against him. 
The Boston party, as represented by Mr. Eldridge, was to be 
relieved of $5,000,000 of their Boston, Hartford, and Erie 
bonds, for which they were to receive - $4,000,000 of Erie 
acceptances. None of these parties, therefore, had anything 
to complain of, whatever might be the sensations of the real 
owners of the railway. <A total amount of some $9,000,000 in 
cash was drawn from the treasury in fulfilment of this settle- 
ment, as the persons concerned were pleased to term this re- 
markable disposition of property intrusted to their care. 

Messrs. Gould and Fisk still remained to be provided for, 
and to them their associates left—the Erie Railway. These 
gentlemen subsequently maintained that they had vehemently 
opposed this settlement, and had denounced it in the secret 
councils as a fraud and an outrage. This would seem in no 
way improbable. The rind of the orange is not generally 
considered the richest part of the fruit; a corporation on the 
verge of bankruptcy is less coveted, even by operators in Wall 
Street, than one rich in valuable assets. However, the voice 
of a clear majority was for peace. Mr. Eldridge counted out 
his bonds and received his acceptances, which latter were 
cashed at once to close up the transaction, and thereupon he 
resigned his positions as director and president. The Boston 
raiders then retired, heavy with spoil, into their own North 
country, where, doubtless, in good time, they will introduce 
the more highly developed civilization of the land of their 
temporary adoption. Mr. Vanderbilt apparently ceased to 
concern himself with Erie; and Daniel Drew, released from 
the anxieties of office, assumed for a space the novel character 
of a disinterested observer of the operations of Wall Street. 
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Thus, in the early days of July, Messrs. Fisk and Gould 
found themselves beginning life, as it were, in absolute on- 
trol of the Erie Railway, but with an empty treasury and a 
doubtful reputation. Outwardly things did not look unprom- 
ising. The legal complications were settled, and the fearful 
load imposed by the settlements upon the already over-bur- 
dened resources of the road was not, of course, imparted to 
the public. It is unnecessary to add that the “ outside” hold- 
ers of the stock were, in the counsels of the managers, included 
in that public the inquiries of which in regard to the affairs of 
the company were looked upon by the ring in control as down- 
right impertinencé. A calm—a deceitful one indeed, but yet 
a calm — succeeded the severe agitations of the money market. 
All through the month of July money was easy and ruled at 
three or four per cent; Erie was consequently high, and was 
quoted at about 70, which enabled the company to dispose 
without loss of the Vanderbilt stock. It may well be believed 
that Messrs. Fisk and Gould could not have regarded their 
empty treasury, just depleted to the extent of nine millions, — 
trust funds misapplied by directors in the processes of stock- 
gambling, — without serious question as to their ability to save 
the road from bankruptey. The October election was approach- 
ing, Vanderbilt was still a threatening element in the future, 
and new combinations might arise. Millions were necessary, 
and must at once be forthcoming. The new officials were, 
however, men of resources and were not men of many scru- 
ples. The money must be raised, and recent experience in- 
dicated a method of raising it. Their policy, freed from the 
influence of Drew’s vacillating, treacherous, and withal timid 
nature, could now be bold and direct. The pretence of resist- 
ance to monopoly would always serve them, as it had served 
them before, as a plausible and popular cry. Above all, their 
councils were now free from interlopers and spies, for the first 
act of Messrs. Gould and Fisk had been to do away with the 
old board of auditors, and to concentrate all power in their 
own hands as president, treasurer, and controller. Fortunately 
for them it was midsummer, and the receipts of the road were 
very heavy, supplying them with large sums of ready money ; 
most fortunately for them, also, a strange infatuation at this 
time took possession of the English mind. 
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Shrewd as the British capitalist proverbially is, his judg- 
ment in regard to American investments has been singularly 
fallible. When our national bonds went begging at a discount 
of sixty per cent, he transmitted them to Germany and refused 
to touch them himself. At the very same time a plausible 
type of the American railroad financier—a man the history 
of whose career would read like the tale of an Arabian night 
— was involving the whole Royal Exchange in wild and un- 
limited investments in a Western bubble road. To the Brit- 
ish bankers who had apparently rushed from the extreme of 
caution to the extreme of confidence, even the crash of May, 
1866, did not seem to teach wisdom. They now, after all the 
exposures of the preceding months, apparently because it seemed 
cheap, rushed into Erie, and the prices in New York were sus- 
tained by the steady demand for stock on foreign account. Not 
only did this curious infatuation, involving purchases to the ex- 
tent of a hundred thousand shares, cover up the operations 
of the new ring, but, at a later period, the date of the possible 
return of this stock to Wall Street was the hinge on which the 
success of their culminating plot was made to turn. 

The appearance of calm lasted but about thirty days. Early 
in August it was evident that something was going on. Erie 
fell suddenly ten per cent; in a few days more it experienced 
a further fall of seven per cent, touching 44 by the 19th of 
the month, upon which day, to the astonishment of Wall 
Street, the transfer books of the company were closed prepar- 
atory to the annual election. As this election was not to take 
place until the 13th of October, and as the books had thus been 
closed thirty days in advance of the usual time, it looked very 
much as though the managers were satisfied with the present 
disposition of the stock, and meant, by keeping it where it was, 
to preclude any such unpleasantness as an opposition ticket. 
The courts and a renewed war of injunctions were of course 
open to any contestants, including Commodore Vanderbilt, 
who desired to avail themselves of them; probably, however, 
the memory of recent struggles was too recent to induce any 
one to embark on those treacherous waters. At any rate noth- 
ing of the sort was attempted. The election took place at the 
usual time, and the ring in control voted themselves without 
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opposition into a new lease of power. Two new names had 
meanwhile appeared in the list of Erie directers, those of Peter 
B. Sweeney and William M. Tweed. The construction of the 
new board may be stated in a few words, and calls for no 
comment. It consisted of the Erie ring and the Tammany 
ring, brought together in close political and financial alliance ; 
and, for the rest, a working majority of supple tools and a 
hopeless minority of respectable figure-heads. This formidable 
combination shot out its feelers far and wide; it wielded the 
influence of a great corporation with a capital of a hundred 
millions ; it controlled the politics of the first city of the New - 
World; it sent its representatives to the Senate of the State, 
and numbered among its agents the judges of the courts. 
Compact, disciplined, and reckless, it knew its own power and 
would not scruple to use it. 

It was now the month of October, and the harvest had 
been gathered. The ring and its allies determined to reap 
their harvest also, and that harvest was to be nothing less 
than a contribution levied, not only upon Wall Street and New 
York, but upon all the immense interests, commercial and 
financial, which radiate from New York all over the country. 
Like the Cesar of old, they issued their edict that all the 
world should be taxed. The process was not novel, but it 
was effective. A monetary stringency may be looked for in 
New York at certain seasons of every year. It is generally 
most severe in the autumn months, when the crops have to 
be moved, and the currency drains steadily away from the 
financial centre towards the extremities of the system. The 
method by which an artificial stringency is produced is thus 
explained in a recent report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency: “It is scarcely possible to avoid the inference that 
nearly one half of the available resources of the national 
banks in the city of New York are used in the operations 
of the stock and gold exchange; that they are loaned upon 
the security of stocks which are bought and sold largely on 
speculation, and which are manipulated by cliques and com- 
binations, according as the bulls or bears are for the moment 
in the ascendancy... . . Taking advantage of an active demand 
for money to move the crops West and South, shrewd opera- 
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tors form their combination to depress the market by ‘ lock- 
ing up’ money, — withdrawing all they can control or borrow 
from the common fund; money becomes scarce, the rate of 
interest advances, and stocks decline. The legitimate demand 
for money continues ; and, fearful of trenching on their reserve, 
the banks are strained for means. They dare not call in their 
demand loans, for that would compel their customers to sell 
securities on a falling market, which would make matters 
worse. Habitually lending their means to the utmost limit 
of prudence, and their credit much beyond that limit, to 
brokers and speculators, they are powerless to afford relief; — 
their customers by the force of circumstances become their 
masters. The banks cannot hold back or withdraw from the 
dilemma in which their mode of doing business has placed 
them. They must carry the load to save their margins. A 
panic which should greatly reduce the price of securities would 
occasion serious, if not fatal, results to the banks most exten- 
sively engaged in such operations, and would produce a feeling 
of insecurity which would be very dangerous to the entire 
banking interest of the country.” * 

All this machinery was now put in motion ; the banks and 
their customers were forced into the false position described, 
and towards the end of October it had become perfectly notori- 
ous in Wall Street that large new issues of Erie had been 
made, and that these new issues were intimately connected 
with the sharp stringency then existing in the money market. 
It was at last determined to investigate the matter, and upon 
the 27th of the month a committee of three was appointed 
by the Stock Exchange to wait upon the officers of the corpora- 
tion with the view of procuring such information as they might 
be willing to impart. The committee called on Mr. Gould and 
stated the object of their visit. In reply to their inquiries Mr. 
Gould informed them that Erie convertible bonds for ten mil- 
lions of dollars had been issued, half of which had already been 
converted into stock, and the rest of which would be ; that the 
money had been devoted to the purchase of Boston, Hartford, 
and Erie bonds for five millions, and also — of course — to 
payments for steel rails. The committee desired to know 





* Finance Report, 1868, pp. 20, 21. 
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if any further issue of stock was in contemplation, but were 
obliged to rest satisfied with a calm assurance that no new issue 
was just then contemplated except “ in certain contingencies ”’ ; 
from which enigmatical utterances Wall Street was left to infer 
that the exigencies of Messrs. Gould and Fisk were elements 
not to be omitted from any calculations as to the future of Erie 
and the money market. The amount of these issues of new 
stock was, of course, soon whispered in a general way; but 
it was not till months afterwards that a sworn statement of 
the secretary of the Erie Railway revealed the fact that the 
stock of the corporation had been increased from $34,265,300 
on the Ist of July, 1868, the date when Drew and his associ- 
ates had left it, to $57,766,300 on the 24th of October of the 
same year, or by two hundred and thirty-five thousand shares 
in four months. This, too, had been done without consultation 
with the board of directors and with no other authority than 
that conferred by the ambiguous resolution of February 19th. 
Under that resolution the stock of the company had now been 
increased one hundred and thirty-eight per cent in eight 
months. Such a process of inflation may, perhaps, justly 
be considered the most extraordinary feat of financial leger- 
demain which history has yet recorded. 

Now, however, when the committee of the Stock Exchange 
had returned to those who sent them, the mask was thrown off, 
and operations were conducted with vigor and determination. 
New issues of Erie were continually forced upon the market 
until the stock fell to 35; greenbacks were locked up in the 
vaults of the banks, until the unexampled sum of twelve mil- 
lions was withdrawn from circulation ; the prices of securities 
and merchandise declined ; trade and the autumnal movement 
of the crops were brought almost to a stand-still ; and loans be- 
came more and more difficult to negotiate, until at length even 
one and a half per cent a day was paid for carrying stocks. Be- 
hind all this it was notorious that some one was pulling the 
wires, the slightest touch upon which sent a quiver through 
every nerve of the great financial organism, and wrung pri- 
vate gain from public agony. The strange proceeding reminds 
one of those scenes in the chambers of the Inquisition where 
the judges calmly put their victim to the question, until his 
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spasms warned them not to exceed the limits of human en- 
durance. At last the public distress reached the ears of the 
Government at Washington. While it was simply the gam- 
blers of Wall Street who were tearing each other, their clamor 
for relief excited little sympathy. When, however, the suffer- 
ing had extended through all the legitimate business circles of 
the country, — when the scarcity of money threatened to cut 
off the winter food of the poor, to rob the farmer of the fruits 
of his toil, and to bring ruin upon half of the debtor class 
of the community, — then even Mr. McCulloch, pledged as he 
was to contraction, was moved to interfere. The very revenues 
of the government were affected by the operations of gamblers. 
They were therefore informed that, if necessary, fifty millions 
of additional currency would be forthcoming to the relief of 
the community, and then, and not till then, were the screws 
loosened. 

The harvest of the speculators, however, was still but half 
gathered. Hitherto the combination had operated for a fall. 
Now was the moment to change their tactics and take advan- 
tage of the rise. The time was calculated to a nicety. The 
London infatuation had continued wonderfully, and as fast as 
certificates of stock were issued they seemed to take wings 
across the Atlantic. Yet there was a limit even to English 
credulity, and in November it became evident that the agents 
of foreign houses were selling their stock to arrive. The price 
was about 40 ; the certificates might be expected by the steamer 
of the 23d. Instantly the combination changed front. As be- 
fore they had depressed the market, they now ran it up, and, 
almost as if by magic, the stock, which had been heavy at 40, 
astonished every one by shooting up to 50. New developments 
were evidently at hand. 

At this point Mr. Daniel Drew once more made his appear- 
ance on the stage. As was very natural, he had soon wearied 
of the sameness of his part as a mere looker on in Wall Street, 
and had relapsed into his old habits. He was no longer treas- 
urer of the Erie, and could not therefore invite the public to 
game, while he himself with sombre piety shook the loaded 
dice. But it had become with him a second nature to operate 
in Erie, and once more he was deep in its movements. At first 
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he had combined with his old friends, the present directors, in 
their “ locking-up” conspiracy. He had agreed to assist them 
to the extent of four millions. The vacillating, timid nature 
of the man, however, could not keep pace with his more daring 
and determined associates, and, after embarking a million, be- 
coming alarmed at the success of the joint operations and 
the remonstrances of those who were threatened with ruin, he 
withdrew his funds from the operators’ control and himself from 
their councils. But though he did not care to run the risk or 
to incur the odium, he had no sort of objection to sharing the 
spoils. Knowing, therefore, or supposing that he knew, the 
plan of campaign, and that plan jumping with his own bearish 
inclinations, he continued, on his own account, operations look- 
ing to a fall. One may easily conceive the wrath of the Erie 
operators at such a treacherous policy; and it is not difficult to 
imagine their vows of vengeance. Meanwhile all went well with 
Daniel Drew. Erie looked worse and worse, and the golden 
harvest seemed drawing near. By the middle of November 
he had contracted for the delivery of some seventy thousand 
shares at current prices, averaging, perhaps, 38, and probably 
was counting his gains. He did not appreciate the full power 
and resources of his old associates. On the 14th of November 
their tactics changed, and he found himself involved in terrible 
entanglements, — cornered, hopelessly cornered. His position 
disclosed itself on Saturday. Naturally the first impulse was 
to have recourse to the courts. An injunction—a dozen in- 
junctions — could be had for the asking, but, unfortunately, 
could be had by both parties. Drew’s own recent experience, 
and his intimate acquaintance with the characters of Fisk and 
Gould, were not calculated to inspire him with much confi- 
dence in the efficacy of the law. But nothing else remained, 
and, after hurried consultations among the victims, the lawyers 
were applied to, the affidavits were prepared, and it was de- 
cided to repair on the following Monday to the so-called courts 
of justice. 

Nature, however, had not bestowed on Daniel Drew the 
steady nerve and sturdy gambler’s pride of either Vanderbilt 
or his old companions at Jersey City. His mind wavered 
and hesitated between different courses of action. His only 
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care was for himself, his only thought was of his own position. 
He was willing to betray one party or the other, as the case 
might be. He had given his affidavit to those who were to 
bring the suit on the Monday, but he stood perfectly ready 
to employ Sunday in betraying their counsels to the defend- 
ants in the suit. A position more contemptible, a state of 
mind more pitiable, can hardly be conceived. After passing 
the night in this abject condition, on the morning of Sunday 
he sought out Mr. Fisk for purposes of self-humiliation and 
treachery. He then partially revealed the difficulties of his 
situation, only to have his confidant prove to him how entirely 
he was caught by completing to him the revelation. He be- 
trayed the secrets of his new allies, and bemoaned his own 
hard fate; he was thereupon comforted by Mr. Fisk with the 
cheery remark that “‘he. (Drew) was the last man who ought to 
whine over any position in which he placed himself in regard 
to Erie.” The poor man begged to see Mr. Gould, and would 
take no denial. Finally Mr. Gould was brought in, and the 
scene was repeated for his edification. The two must have 
been satiated with revenge. At last they sent him away, 
promising to see him again that evening. At the hour named 
he again appeared, and, after waiting their convenience, — for 
they spared him no humiliation, — he again appealed to them, 
offering them great sums if they would issue new stock or 
lend him of their stock. He implored, he argued, he threat- 
ened. At the end of two hours of humiliation, persuaded that 
it was all in vain, that he was wholly in the power of antag- 
onists without mercy, he took his hat, said “I will bid you 
good night,” and went his way. 

There is a touch of nature about this scene which seems like 
fiction. Indeed it irresistibly recalls the fee’, er effort of Dickens 
to portray Fagin’s last night alive, and there is more pathos in 
the parting address than in the Jew’s,—“ An old man, my lord! 
a very, very old man.” But the truth is stranger than fiction. 
Dickens did not dare to picture the old “ fence” in Oliver 
Twist turned out of his own house and stripped of his plunder 
by the very hands through which he had procured it. In the 
case of Daniel Drew, however, the ideal poetic justice was 
brought about in fact ; the evil instructions returned to plague 
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the inventor, and it is hard to believe that, as he left the Erie 
offices that night, his apt pupils, even as those of Fagin might 
have done, did not watch his retiring steps with suppressed 
merriment ; and, when the door had closed upon him, that the 
one did not explode in loud bursts of laughter, while the other, 
with a quiet chuckle, plunged his hands into those capacious 
pockets which yawned for all the wealth of Erie. Bad as all 
these things are, terrible as is the condition of affairs only 
partially revealed, there is a grim humor running through them 
which ever makes itself felt. 

But to return to the course of events. With the lords of 
Erie, forewarned was forearmed. They knew something of the 
method of procedure in New York courts of law. At this par- 
ticular juncture Mr. Justice Sutherland, a magistrate of such 
pure character and unsullied reputation that it is inexplicable 
how he ever came to be elevated to the bench on which he 
sits, was holding chambers, according to assignment, for the 
four weeks between the first Monday in November and the 
first Monday in December. By a rule of the court, all appli- 
cations for orders during that time were to be made before 
him, and he only, according to the courtesy of the Bench, took 
cognizance of such proceedings. Some general arrangement of 
this nature is manifestly necessary to avoid continual conflicts 
of jurisdiction. The details of the assault on the Erie directors 
having been settled, counsel appeared before Judge Sutherland 
on Monday morning, and petitioned for an injunction restrain- 
ing the Erie directors from any new issue of stock or the re- 
moval of the funds of the company beyond the jurisdiction of 
the court, and also asking that the road be placed in the hands 
of a receiver. The suit was brought in the name of Mr. 
Auguste Belmont, who was supposed to represent large foreign 
holders. The petition set forth at length the alleged facts in 
the case, and was supported by the affidavits of Mr. Drew and 
others. Mr. Drew apparently did not inform the counsel of the 
manner in which he had passed his leisure hours on the 
previous day ; had he done so, Mr. Belmont’s counsel prob- 
ably would have expedited their movements. The injunction 
was, however, duly signed, and, doubtless, immediately served. 

Meanwhile Messrs. Gould and Fisk had not been idle. Ap- 
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plications for injunctions and receiverships were a game that 
two could play at, and long experience had taught these close 
observers the very great value of the initiative in law. Accord- 
ingly, some two hours before the Belmont application was 
made they had sought out no less a person than Mr. Justice 
Barnard, caught him, as it were, either in his bed or at his 
breakfast, whereupon he had held a lit de justice, and made 
divers astonishing orders. A petition was presented in the 
name of one McIntosh, a salaried officer of the Erie Road, 
who claimed also to be a shareholder. It set forth the danger 
of injunctions and .* the appointment of a receiver, the great 
injury likely to result therefrom, etc. After due considera- 
tion on the part of Judge Barnard, an injunction was issued, 
staying and restraining all suits, and actually appointing Jay 
Gould receiver, to hold and disburse the funds of the company 
in accordance with the resolutions of the Board of Directors 
and the Executive Committee. This, certainly, was a very 
brilliant flank movement, and testified not less emphatically to 
Gould’s genius than to Barnard’s law, and to the efficacy of 
the new combination between Tammany Hall and the Erie 
Railway. Since the passage of the bill “ to legalize counterfeit 
money,” in April and the present November, new light had 
burst upon the judicial mind, and as the news of one injunction 
and a vague rumor of the other crept through Wall Street that 
day, it was no wonder that operators stood aghast and that 
Erie fluctuated wildly from 50 to 61 and back to 48. 

The Erie directors, however, did not rest satisfied with the po- 
sition which they had won through Judge Barnard’s order. That 
simply placed them, as it were, in a strong defensive attitude. 
They were not the men to stop there: they aspired to noth- 
ing less than a vigorous offensive. With a superb audacity, 
which excites admiration, the new trustee immediately filed a 
supplementary petition. Therein it was duly set forth that 
doubts had been raised as to the legality of the recent is- 
sue of some two hundred thousand shares of stock, and 
that only about this amount was to be had in America; the 
trustee therefore petitioned for authority to use the funds of 
the corporation to purchase and cancel the whole of this 
amount at any price less than the par value, without regard to 
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the rate at which it had been issued. The desired authority 
was conferred by Mr. Justice Barnard as soon as asked. 
Human assurance could go no further. The petitioners had 
issued these shares in the bear interest at 40, and had run 
down the value of Erie to 35; they had then turned round, 
and were now empowered to buy back that very stock in the 
bull interest, and in the name of the corporation, at par. A 
law of the State distinctly forbade corporations from operating 
in their own stock ; but this law was disregarded, as if it had 
been only an injunction. An injunction forbade the treasurer 
from making any disposition of the funds of the company, 
and this injunction was respected no more than the law. 
These trustees had sold the property of their wards at 40; 
they were now prepared to use the money of their wards to 
buy the same property back at 80, and a judge had been found 
ready to confer on them the power to do so. Drew could not 
withstand such tactics, and indeed the annals of Wall Street 
furnished no precedent or parallel. They might have furnished 
one, but the opportunity had been lost. Had Robert Schuyler 
not lived fifteen years too soon, — had he, instead of flying his 
country and dying broken-hearted in exile, boldly attempted a 
change of front when his fraudulent issues had filled Wall 
Street with panic, and had he sought to use the funds of his 
compiny for a masterly upward movement in his own manu- 
factured stock, — then, though in those uncultivated and illib- 
eral days he might have failed, and even have passed from the 
presence of an indignant jury into the keeping of a surly 
jailer, at least he would have evinced a mind in advance of 
his day, and could have comforted himself with the assur- 
ance that he was the first of a line of great men, and that the 
time was not far distant when his name and his fame would be 
cherished among the most brilliant recollections of Wall Street. 

When this last, undreamed-of act was made public on Wed- 
nesday at noon, it was apparent that the crisis was not far off. 
Daniel Drew was cornered. Erie was scarce and selling at 
47, and would not become plenty until the arrival of the Eng- 
lish steamer on Monday ; and so, at 47, Mr. Drew flung him- 
self into the breach to save his endangered credit, and, under 
his purchases, the stock rapidly rose, until at five o’clock on 
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Wednesday afternoon it reached 57. Contrary to expectation, 
the “corner” had not yet culminated. It became evident the 
next morning that before two o’clock that day the issue would 
be decided. Drew fought desperately. The Brokers’ Board 
was wild with excitement. High words passed ; collisions took 
place; the bears were savage, and the bulls pitiless. Erie 
touched 62, and there was a difference of sixteen per cent be- 
tween cash stock and stock sold to be delivered in three days, 
— when the steamer would be in, — and a difference of ten per 
cent between stock to be delivered on the spot and that to be de- 
livered at the usual time, which was a quarter after two o’clock. 
Millions were handled like thousands; fabulous rates of inter- 
rest were paid ; rumors of legal proceedings were flying about, 
and forays of the Erie chiefs on the Vanderbilt roads were con- 
fidently predicted. New York Central suddenly shot up under 
these influences seven per cent, and Vanderbilt seemed about 
to enter the field. The interest of the stock market centred 
in the combatants and on these two great corporations. All 
other stocks were quiet and neglected, while the giants were 
fighting it out. The battle was too fierce to last long. Ata 
quarter before three o’clock the struggle would be over. Yet 
now, at the very last moment, the prize which trembled before 
them eluded the grasp of the Erie ring. Their opponent was 
not saved, but they shared his disaster. Their combination 
had turned on the fact, disclosed to them by the Erie books, 
that some three hundred thousand shares of its stock had been 
issued in the ten-share certificates which alone are transmitted 
to London. This amount they supposed to be out of the coun- 
try ; the balance they could account for as beyond the reach of 
Drew. Suddenly, as two o’clock approached, and Erie was 
trembling in the sixties, all Broadway — every tailor and boot- 
maker and cigar vendor of New York — seemed pouring into 
Broad Street, and each new-comer held eagerly before him one 
or more of those ten-share certificates which should have been 
in London. Not only this, but the pockets of the agents of 
foreign bankers seemed bursting with them. Bedlam had sud- 
denly broken loose in Wall Street. It was absolutely necessary 
for the conspirators to absorb this stock, to keep it from the 
hands of Drew. This they attempted to do, and manfully stood 
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their ground, fighting against time. Suddenly, when the hour 
had almost come, — when five minutes more would have landed 
them in safety, — through one of those strange incidents which 
occur in Wall Street, and which cannot be explained, they 
seemed smitten with panic. It is said their bank refused to 
certify their checks for the sudden increased amount; the sel- 
lers insisted on having certified checks, and, in the delay 
caused by this unforeseen difficulty, the precious five minutes 
elapsed, and the crisis had passed. The fruits of their plot 
had escaped them. Drew made good his contracts at 57, the 
stock at once fell heavily to 42, and a dull quiet succeeded to 
the excitement of the morning. 

The Wall Street conflict was over, and some one had reaped 
a harvest. Who was it? It was not Drew, for his losses, 
apart from a ruined prestige, were estimated at nearly a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars. The Erie directors were not the 
fortunate men, for their only trophies were great piles of cer- 
tificates of Erie stock, which had cost them “ corner” prices, 
and for which no demand existed. If Drew’s loss was a million 
and a half, their loss was likely to be nearer to three millions. 
Who, then, were the recipients of these missing millions? 
There is an ancient saying, which seems to have been tolerably 
verified in this case, that when certain persons fall out certain 
other persons come by their dues. The “corner” was very 
beautiful in all its details, and most admirably planned ; but, 
unfortunately, those who engineered it nad just previously 
made the volume of stock too large for accurate calculation. 
For‘once the outside public had been at hand and Wall Street 
had been found wanting. A large portion of the vast sum taken 
from the combatants found its way into the pockets of the agents 
of English bankers, and a part of it was accounted for by them 
to their principals ; another portion went to relieve anxious 
holders among the American outside public; the remainder 
fell to professional operators, probably far more lucky than 
sagacious. Still, there had been a fall, before there was a 
rise. The subsequent disaster, perhaps, no more than coun- 
terbalanced the earlier victory ; at any rate, Messrs. Gould 
and Fisk did not succumb, but preserved a steady front, 
and Erie was more upon the street than ever. In fact, 
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it was wholly there now. The recent operations had proved 
too outrageous even for the Brokers’ Board. A new rule 
was passed, that no stock should be called the issues of 
which were not registered at some respectable banking-house. 
The Erie directors declined to conform to this rule, and 
their road was stricken from the list of calls. Nothing 
daunted by this, these Protean creatures at once organized 
a new board of their own, and were sufficiently successful in 
their efforts to have Erie quoted and bought and sold as regu- 
larly as ever. 

Though the catastrophe had taken place on the 19th, the 
struggle was not yet over. The interests involved were so 
enormous, the developments were so astounding, such pagsions 
had been aroused, that some safety-valve through which sup- 
pressed wrath could work itself off was absolutely necessary, 
and this the courts of law afforded. The attack was stimu- 
lated by various motives. The bona fide holders of the stock, 
especially the foreign holders, were alarmed for the existence 
of their property. The Erie ring had now boldly taken the 
position that their duty was, not to manage the road in the 
interests of its owners, not to make it a dividend-paying corpo- 
ration, but to preserve it from consolidation with the Vanderbilt 
monopoly. This policy was openly proclaimed by Mr. Gould, 
at a later day, before an investigating committee at Albany. 
With unspeakable effrontery,— an effrontery so great as ac- 
tually to impose on his audience and a portion of the press, and 
make them believe that the public ought to wish him success, — 
he described how stock issues at the proper time to any re- 
quired amount could alone keep him in control of the road, 
and keep Mr. Vanderbilt out of it; it would be his duty there- 
fore, he argued, to issue as much new stock, at about the 
time of the annual election, as would suffice to keep a majority 
of all the stock in existence under his control ; and he declared 
that he meant to do this. The strangest thing of all was, that it 
never seemed to occur to his audience that the propounder of 
this comical sophistry was a trustee and guardian for the stock- 
holders, and not a public benefactor ; and that the owners of the 
Erie Road might possibly prefer not to be deprived of their prop- 
erty, in order to secure the blessing of competition. So unique 
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a method of securing a re-election was probably never before 
suggested with a grave face, and yet, if we may believe the 
reporters, Mr. Gould, in developing it, produced a very favor- 
able impression on the committee. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that such advanced views as to the duties and powers of 
railway directors would impress favorably commonplace indi- 
viduals who might not care to have their property scaled down 
to meet Mr. Gould’s views of public welfare. These persons 
accordingly, popularly supposed to be represented by Mr. Bel- 
mont, wished to get their property out of the hands of such 
fanatics in the cause of cheap transportation and plentiful stock, 
with the least possible delay. Combined with these were the 
operators who had suffered in the late “ corner,”’ and who desired 
to fight for better terms and a more equal division of plunder. 
Behind them all, Vanderbilt was supposed to be keeping an 
eager eye on the long-coveted Erie. Thus the materials for 
litigation existed in abundance. 

On Monday, the 23d, Judge Sutherland vacated Judge Bar- 
nard’s order appointing Jay Gould receiver, and, after seven 
hours’ argument and some exhibitions by counsel of vulgarity 
and indecency, which vied with those of the previous April, he 
appointed Mr. Davies, an ex-chief justice of the Court of Appeals, 
receiver of the road and its franchise, leaving the special terms 
of the order to be settled at a future day. The seven hours’ 
struggle had not been without an object, for, before the order 
was entered at nine o’clock in the evening, Judge Barnard — 
who had employed his time since the 16th in delivering to the 
grand jury one of the most extraordinary charges ever lis- 
tened to, in which he had informed them that he was “ de- 
pendent on the charity of his wife” to eke out a precarious 
support, and edified them in regard to a “combination of 
thieves, scoundrels, and rascals who had infested Wall Street 
and Broad Street for years, and were now quarrelling among 
themselves” *— had already issued a stay of the proceedings 
then pending before his associate. Tuesday had been named 
by Judge Sutherland, at the time he appointed his receiver, as 





* The whole of this curiosity of legal literature, which, with its subsequent his- 
tory, should by no means be lost to posterity, can be found in the New York Times 
of November 24, and the Evening Post of December 1, 1868, 
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the day upon which he would settle the details of the order. 
His first proceeding upon that day, on finding his action stayed 
by Judge Barnard, was to grant a motion to show cause, on 
the next day, why Barnard’s order should not be vacated. 
This style of warfare, however, savored altogether too much 
of the tame defensive to meet successfully the bold strategy 
of Messrs. Gould and Fisk. They carried the war into Africa. 
In the twenty-four hours during which Judge Sutherland’s 
order to show cause was pending three new actions were 
commenced by them. In the first place, they sued the suers. 
Alleging the immense injury likely to result to the Erie Road 
from actions commenced, as they alleged, solely with a view of 
extorting money in settlement, Mr. Belmont was sued for a 
million of dollars in damages. Their second suit was against 
Messrs. Work, Schell, and others, concerned in the litigations 
of the previous spring, to recover the $429,250 then paid them, 
as was alleged, in a fraudulent settlement. These actions 
were, however, commonplace, and might have been brought by 
ordinary men. Messrs. Gould and Fisk were always display- 
ing the invention of genius. The same day they carried their 
quarrels into the United States courts. The whole press, both 
of New York and of the country, disgusted with the parody of 
justice enacted in the State courts, had cried aloud to have 
the whole matter transferred to the United States tribunals, 
the decisions of which might have some weight, and where, 
at least, no partisans upon the bench would shower each other 
with stays, injunctions, vacatings of orders, and other such 
pellets of the law. The Erie ring, as usual, took time by the 
forelock. While their slower antagonists were deliberating, 
they acted. On this Monday, the 23d, one Henry B. Whelp- 
ley, who had been a clerk of Gould’s, and who claimed to be 
a stockholder in the Erie and a citizen of New Jersey, instituted 
a suit against the Erie Railway before Judge Blatchford of 
the United States District Court. Alleging the doubts which 
hung over the validity of the recently issued stock, he pe- 
titioned that a receiver might be appointed, and the company 
directed to transfer into his hands enough property to secure 
from loss himself, as well as all other holders of the new 
issues. The Erie counsel were on the ground, and, as soon 
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as the petition was read, waived all further notice as to the 
matters contained in it; whereupon the court at once appointed 
Jay Gould receiver, and directed the Erie Company to place 
eight millions of dollars in his hands to protect the rights 
represented by the plaintiff. Of course the receiver was re- 
quired to give bonds with sufficient sureties. Among the 
sureties was James Fisk, Jr. The brilliancy of this move was 
only surpassed by its success. It fell like a bombshell in the 
enemy’s camp, and scattered dismay among those who still 
preserved a lingering faith in the virtue of law as administered 
by any known courts. On what ground so highly respectable a 
magistrate as Judge Blatchford based this extraordinary order 
is not known. His action was asked for on the ground of 
fraud. If any fraud had been committed, the officers of the 
company alone could be the delinquents. To guard against 
the consequences of that fraud a receiver was asked for, and 
the court appointed as receiver the very officer in whom the 
alleged frauds on which its action was based must have 
originated. The Erie ring, at least, had no occasion to be dis- 
satisfied with this day’s proceedings. 

The next day Judge Sutherland made short work of his 
brother Barnard’s stay of proceedings in regard to the Davies 
receivership. He vacated it at once, and incontinently pro 
ceeded, wholly ignoring the action of Judge Blatchford on the 
day before, to settle the terms of the order, which, covering 
as it did the whole of the Erie property and franchise, except- 
ing only the operating of the road, bade fair to lead to a con- 
flict of jurisdiction between the State and Federal courts. 

And now a new judicial combatant appears in the arena. It 
is difficult to say why Judge Barnard, at this time, disap- 
pears from the narrative. Perhaps the notorious judicial 
violence of the man, which must have made his eagerness as 
dangerous to the cause he espoused as the eagerness of a too 
swift witness, had alarmed the Erie counsel. Perhaps the fact 
that Judge Sutherland’s term in chambers would expire in a 
few days had made them wish to intrust their cause to the 
magistrate who was to succeed him. At any rate, the new 
order staying proceedings under Judge Sutherland’s order was 
obtained from Judge Cardozo, — it is said, somewhat before the 
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terms of the receivership had been finally settled. The change 
spoke well for the discrimination of those who made it, for 
Judge Cardozo is a very different man from Judge Barnard. 
Courteous but inflexible, ‘subtle, clear-headed, and unscrupu- 
lous, this magistrate conceals the iron hand beneath the silken 
glove. Equally versed in the laws of New York and in the 
mysteries of Tammany, he had earned his place by a par- 
tisan decision on the excise law, and was nominated for the 
bench by Mr. Fernando Wood, in a few remarks concluding as 
follows: “‘ Judges were often called on to decide on political 
questions, and he was sorry to say the majority of them de- 
cided according to their political bias. It was therefore abso- 
lutely necessary to look to their candidate’s political principles. 
He would nominate, as a fit man for the office of Judge of the 
Supreme Court, Albert Cardozo.” Nominated as a partisan, a 
partisan Cardozo has always been, when the occasion de- 
manded. Such was the new and far more formidable cham- 
pion who now confronted Sutherland, in place of the vulgar 
Barnard. His first order in the matter—to show cause 
why the order of his brother judge should not be set aside — 
was not returnable until the 30th, and in the intervening five 
days many events were to happen. 

Immediately after the settlement by Judge Sutherland of the 
order appointing Judge Davies receiver, that gentleman had 
proceeded to take possession of his trust. Upon arriving at 
the Erie building, he found it converted into a fortress, with a 
sentry patrolling behind the bolts and bars, to whom was con- 
fided the duty of scrutinizing all comers, and of admitting none 
but the faithful allies of the garrison. It so happened that Mr. 
Davies, himself unknown to the custodian, was accompanied by 
Mr. Eaton, the former attorney of the Erie corporation. This 
gentleman was recognized by the sentry, and forthwith the gates 
flew open for himself and his companion. In a few moments 
more the new receiver astonished Messrs. Gould and Fisk, and : 
certain legal gentlemen with whom they happened to be in con- 
ference, by suddenly appearing in the midst of them. The ap- 
parition was not agreeable. However, Mr. Fisk, with a fair 
appearance of cordiality, welcomed the strangers, and shortly 
after left the room. Speedily returning, his manner underwent 
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a change, and he requested the new-comers to go the way they 
came. As they did not comply at once, he opened the door, 
and directed their attention to some dozen men of forbidding 
aspect who stood outsidé, and who, he intimated, were prepared 
to eject them forcibly if they sought to prolong their unwel- 
come stay. As an indication of the lengths to which Mr. Fisk 
was prepared to go, this was sufficiently significant. The 
movement, however, was a little too rapid for his companions ; 
the lawyers protested, Mr. Gould apologized, Mr. Fisk cooled 
down, and his familiars retired. The receiver then proceeded 
to give written notice of his appointment, and the fact that he 
had taken possession ; disregarding, in so doing, an order of 
Judge Cardozo, staying proceedings under Judge Sutherland’s 
order, which one of the opposing counsel drew from his pocket, 
but which Mr. Davies not inaptly characterized as a “ very sin- 
gular order,” seeing that it was signed before the terms of the 
order it sought to affect were finally settled. At length, how- 
ever, at the earnest request of some of the subordinate officials, 
and satisfied with the formal possession he had taken, the new 
receiver delayed further action until Friday. He little knew 
the resources of his opponents, if he vainly supposed that a for- 
mal possession signified anything. The succeeding Friday found 
the directors again fortified within, and himself a much enjoined 
wanderer without. The vigilant guards were now no longer to 
be beguiled. Within the building, constant discussions and 
consultations were taking place ; without, relays of detectives 
incessantly watched the premises. No rumor was too wild for 
public credence. It was confidently stated that the directors 
were about to fly the State and the country, — that the trea- 
sury had already been conveyed to Canada. At last, late on 
Sunday night, Mr. Fisk with certain of his associates left the 
building, and made for the Jersey ferry; but on the way he 
was stopped by a vigilant lawyer, and many papers were 
served upon him. His plans were then changed. He returned 
to the office of the company, and presently the detectives saw a 
carriage leave the Erie portals, and heard a loud voice order it 
to be driven to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Instead of going 
there, however, it drove to the ferry, and presently an en- 
gine, with an empty directors’ car attached, dashed out of the 
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Erie station in Jersey City, and disappeared in the darkness. 
The detectives met and consulted ; the carriage and the empty 
car were put together, and the inference, announced in every 
New York paper the succeeding day, was that Messrs. Fisk 
and Gould had absconded with millions of money to Canada. 
That such a ridiculous story should have been published, 
much less believed, simply shows how utterly demoralized the 
public mind had become, and how prepared for any act of high- 
handed fraud or outrage. The libel did not long remain 
uncontradicted. The next day.a card from Mr. Fisk was tele- 
graphed to the newspapers, denying the calumny in indignant 
terms. The eternal steel rails were again made to do duty, 
and the midnight flitting became a harmless visit to Bingham- 
ton on business connected with a rolling-mill. Judge Balcom, 
however, of injunction memory in the earlier records of the 
Erie suits, resided at Binghamton, and a leading New York 
paper not inaptly made the timid inquiry of Mr. Fisk, “ If 
he really thought that Judge Balcom was running a rolling- 
mill of the Erie Company, what did he think of Judge Bar- 
nard?” However, Mr. Fisk, as became him in his character 
of the Maecenas of the bar, instituted suits claiming damages 
in fabulous sums, for defamation of character, against some 
half-dozen of the leading papers, and nothing further was 
heard of the matter, nor indeed of the suits either. Not so 
of the trip to Binghamton. On Tuesday, the Ist of December, 
while one set of lawyers were arguing an appeal in the Whelp- 
ley case before Judge Nelson in the Federal courts, and an- 
other set were procuring orders from Judge Cardozo staying 
proceedings authorized by Judge Sutherland, a third set were 
aiding Judge Balcom in certain new proceedings instituted in 
the name of the Attorney-General against the Erie Road. The 
result arrived at was, of course, that Judge Baleom declared 
his to be the only shop where a regular, reliable article in the 
way of law was retailed, and then proceeded forthwith to re- 
strain and shut up the opposition establishments. The action 
was brought to terminate the existence of the defendant as a 
corporation, and, by way of preliminary, application was made 
for an injunction and the appointment of a receiver. His honor 
held that, as only three receivers had as yet been appointed, 
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he was certainly entitled to appoint another. It was perfectly 
clear to him that it was his duty to enjoin the defendant corpo- 
ration from delivering the possession of its road, or of any of 
its assets, to either of the receivers already appointed ; it was 
equally clear that the corporation would be obliged to deliver 
them to any receiver he might appoint. However, he was not 
prepared to name a receiver just then, though he intimated 
that he should not hegitate to do so if necessary. So he con- 
tented himself with the appointment of a referee to look into 
matters, and, generally, enjoined the directors from omitting 
to operate the road themselves, or from delivering the posses- 
sion of it to “* any person claiming to be a receiver.” 

This raiding upon the agricultural judges was not peculiar 
to the Erie party. On the contrary, in this proceeding they 
rather followed than set an example ; for, a day or two previous 
to Mr. Fisk’s hurried journey, Judge Peckham of Albany had, 
upon papers identical with those in the Belmont suit, issued 
divers orders, similar to those of Judge Balecom, but on the 
other side, tying up the Erie directors in a most astonish- 
ing manner, and clearly hinting at the expediency of an addi- 
tional receiver to be appointed at Albany. The amazing part of 
these Peckham and Balcom proceedings is that they seem to 
have been initiated with perfect gravity, and neither to have 
been looked upon as jests nor intended by their originators to 
bring the courts and the laws of New York into ridicule and 
contempt. Of course the several orders in these cases were of 
no more importance than so much waste paper, unless, indeed, 
some very cautious counsel may have considered an extra in- 
junction or two very convenient things to have in his house ; | 
and yet, curiously enough from a legal point of view, those in 
Judge Balcom’s court seem to have been about the only prop- 
erly and regularly initiated proceedings in the whole case. 

These little rural episodes in no way interfered with a re- 
newal of vigorous hostilities in New York. While Judge Bal- 
com was appointing his referee, Judge Cardozo granted an order 
for a reargument in the Belmont suit,— which brought up 
again the appointment of Judge Davies as receiver, — and 
assigned the hearing for the 6th of December. This step 
on his part reminds one of certain performances in the no- 
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torious case of the Wood leases, and made the plan of op- 
erations perfectly clear. The period during which Judge 
Sutherland was to sit in chambers was to expire on the 4th of 
December, and Cardozo himself was to succeed him ; he now, 
therefore, proposed to signalize his associate’s departure from 
chambers by reviewing his orders. No sooner had he granted 
the motion, than the opposing counsel applied to Judge Suther- 
land, who forthwith issued an order to show cause why the re- 
argument ordered by Judge Cardozo should not take place 
before him at once. Upon which the counsel of the Erie 
Road instantly ran over to Judge Cardozo, who vacated Judge 
Sutherland’s order out of hand. The lawyers then left him 
and ran back to Judge Sutherland with a motion to vacate 
this last order. The contest was now becoming altogether 
too ludicrous. Somebody must yield, and, when it was re- 
duced to that, the honest Sutherland was pretty sure to give 
way to the subtle Cardozo. Accordingly the hearing on this 
last motion was postponed until the next morning, when Judge 
Sutherland made a not undignified statement as to his posi- 
tion, and closed by remitting the whole subject to the succeed- 
ing Monday, at which time Judge Cardozo was to succeed him 
in chambers. Cardozo, therefore, was now in undisputed pos- 
session of the field. In his closing explanation Judge Suther- 
land did not quote, as he might have done, the following ex- 
cellent passage from the opinion of the court of which both he 
and Cardozo were justices, delivered in the Schell case as 
recently as the last day of the previous June: “ The idea that 
a cause by such manceuvres as have been resorted to here can 
be withdrawn from one judge of this court and taken posses- 
sion of by another; that thus one judge of the same and no 
other powers can practically prevent his associate from exer- 
cising his judicial functions ; that thus a case may be taken 
from judge to judge whenever one of the parties fears that an 
unfavorable decision is about to be rendered by the judge who, 
up to that time, had sat in the case, and that thus a decision 
in the suit may be constantly and indefinitely postponed at the 
will of one of the litigants only, deserves to be noticed as being 
a curiosity in legal tactics, — a remarkable exhibition of inven- 
tive genius and fertility of expedient to embarrass suits which 
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this extraordinarily conducted litigation has developed. Such 
a practice as that disclosed by this litigation, sanctioning the 
attempt to counteract the orders of each other in the progress 
of the suit, I confess is new and shocking to me, . . . . and I 
trust that we have seen the last in this high tribunal of such 
practices as this case has exhibited. No apprehension, real or 
fancied, that any judge is about, either wilfully or innocently, 
to do a wrong can palliate, much less justify it.” Neither did 
Judge Sutherland state, as he might have stated, that this 
admirable expression of the sentiments of the full bench was 
written and delivered by Judge Albert Cardozo. However, it 
was now very clear that Receiver Davies might abandon all 
hope of operating the Erie Railway, and that Messrs. Gould 
and Fisk were borne upon the swelling tide of victory. 

The prosperous aspect of their affairs now encouraged these 
last-named gentlemen to yet more vigorous offensive opera- 
tions. The next attack was upon Vanderbilt in person. On 
Saturday, the 5th of December, only two days after Judge 
Sutherland and Receiver Davies were disposed of, the indefati- 
gable Fisk waited on Commodore Vanderbilt, and, in the name 
of the Erie Company, tendered him fifty thousand shares of Erie 
common stock at 70. As the stock was then selling in 
Wall Street at 40, the Commodore naturally declined to 
avail himself of this liberal offer. He even went further, 
and, disregarding his usual wise policy of silence, wrote to 
the New York Times a short communication, in which he 
referred to the alleged terms of settlement of the previous 
July, so far as they concerned himself, and denied them 
in the following explicit language: “I have had no deal- 
ings with the Erie Railway Company, nor have I ever sold 
that company any stock or received from them any bonus. 
As to the suits instituted by Mr. Schell and others, I had 
nothing to do with them, nor was I in any way concerned in 
their settlement.” This was certainly an announcement eal- 
culated to confuse the public; but the confusion became con- 
founded, when, upon the 10th, Mr. Fisk followed him in a card 
in which he reiterated the alleged terms of settlement, and re- 
produced two checks of the Erie Company, of July 11, 1868, 
made payable to the treasurer and by him indorsed to C. Van- 
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derbilt, upon whose order they had been paid. These two checks 
were for the sum of a million of dollars. He further said that 
the company had a paper in Mr. Vanderbilt’s own handwriting, 
stating that he had placed fifty thousand shares of Erie stock 
in the hands of certain persons, to be delivered on payment 
of $3,500,000, which sum he declared had been paid. Un- 
doubtedly these apparent discrepancies of statement admitted 
of an explanation ; and some thin veil of equivocation, such 
‘as the transaction of the business through third parties, jus- 
tified Vanderbilt’s statements to his own conscience. Com- 
ment, however, is wholly superfluous, except to call attention 
to the amount of weight which is to be given to the state- 
ments and denials, apparently the most general and explicit, 
which from time to time were made by the parties to these 
proceedings. This short controversy merely added a little 
more discredit to what was already not deficient in that 
respect. On the 10th of December the Erie Company sued 
Commodore Vanderbilt for $3,500,000, specially alleging in 
their complaint the particulars of that settlement all know- 
ledge of or connection with which the defendant had so em- 
phatically denied. 

None of the multifarious suits which had been brought as 
yet were aimed at Mr. Drew. The quondam treasurer had 
apparently wholly disappeared from the scene on the 19th 
of November. Mr. Fisk took advantage, however, of a leisure 
day to remedy this oversight, and a suit was commenced 
against Drew, on the ground of certain transactions between 
him, as treasurer, and the railway company, in relation to 
some steamboats concerned in the trade of Lake Erie. The 
usual allegations of fraud, breach of trust, and other trifling 
and, technically, not State prison offences, were made, and 
damages were set at a million of dollars. 

Upon the 8th, the argument in Belmont’s case had been re- 
opened before Judge Cardozo in New York, and upon the same 
day, in Oneida County, Judge Boardman, another justice of the 
Supreme Court, had proceeded to contribute his share to the 
existing complications. Counsel in behalf of Receiver Davies 
had appeared before him, and, upon their application, the 
Cardozo injunction, which restrained the receiver from taking 
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possession of the Erie Railway, had been dissolved. Why this 
application was made, or why it was granted, surpasses com- 
prehension. However, the next day, Judge Boardman’s order 
having been read in court before Judge Cardozo, that magis- 
trate suddenly revived to a full appreciation of the views ex- 
pressed by him in June in regard to judicial interference with 
judicial action, and at once stigmatized Judge Boardman’s 
action as “extremely indedorous.” Neglecting, however, the 
happy opportunity to express an opinion as to his own conduct” 
during the previous week, he simply stayed all proceedings 
nnder this new order, and applied himself to the task of hear- 
ing the case before him reargued. 

This hearing lasted many days, was insufferdbly long, and 
inexpressibly dull. While it was going on, upon the 15th, 
Judge Nelson, in the United States court, delivered his 
opinion in the Whelpley suit, reversing, on certain technical 
grounds, the action of Judge Blatchford, and declaring that no 
case for the appointment of a receiver had been made out; 
accordingly he set aside that of Gould, and, in conclusion, 
sent the matter back to the State court, or, in other words, 
to Judge Cardozo, for decision. Thus the gentlemen of the 
ring, having been most fortunate in getting their case into the 
Federal court before Judge Blatchford, were now even more for- 
tunate in getting it out of that court when it had come before 
Judge Nelson. After this, room for doubt no longer existed. 
Brilliant success at every point had crowned the strategy of 
the Erie directors. For once Vanderbilt was effectually routed 
and driven from the field. That he shrunk from continuing 
the contest against such opponents is much to his credit. It 
showed that he, at least, was not prepared to see how near he 
could come te the doors of a State prison and yet not enter 
them ; that he did not care to take in advance the opinion of 
leading counsel as to whether what he meant to do might place 
him in the felons’ dock. Thus Erie was wholly given over to 
the control of the ring. No one seemed any longer to dispute 
their right and power to issue as much new stock as might to 
them seem expedient. Injunctions had failed to check them ; 
receivers had no terrors for them. Secure in their power, they 
now extended their operations over sea and land, leasing rail- 
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roads, buying steamboats, ferries, theatres, and rolling-mills, 
building connecting links of road, laying down additional rails, 
and generally proving themselves a power wherever corpora- 
tions were to be influenced or legislatures were to be bought. 

Christmas, the period of peace and good-will, was now 
approaching. The dreary arguments before Judge Cardozo 
had terminated on December 18th, long after the press and 
the public had ceased to pay any attention to them, and 
already rumors of a settlement were rife. Yet it. was not 
meet that the settlement should be effected without some 
final striking catastrophe, some characteristic concluding 
tableau. Among the many actions which had incidentally 
sprung from these proceedings was one against Mr. Samuel 
Bowles, the editor of the Springfield Republican, brought by 
Mr. Fisk in consequence of an article which had appeared 
in that paper, reflecting most severely on Fisk’s proceed- 
ings and private character, — his past, his present, and his 
probable future. On the 22d of December Mr. Bowles hap- 
pened to be in New York, and, as he was standing in the 
office of his hotel, talking with a friend, was suddenly arrested 
on the warrant of Judge McCunn, hurried into a carriage, and 
driven to Ludlow Street Jail, where he was locked up for the 
night. This excellent jest afforded intense amusement, and 
was the cause of much wit that evening at an entertainment 
given by the Tammany ring to the newly elected Mayor of 
New York, at which entertainment Mr. James Fisk, Jr., was 
an honored guest. The next morning the whole press was in 
a state of high indignation, and Mr. Bowles had suddenly 
become the best advertised editor in the country. At an early 
hour he was of course released on bail, and with this out- 
rage the second Erie contest was brought to a close. It 
seemed right and proper that proceedings which throughout 
had set public opinion at defiance, and in which the Stock Ex- 
change, the courts, and the legislature had come in for equal 
measures of opprobrium for their disregard of private rights, 
should be terminated by an exhibition of petty spite, in which 
bench and bar, judge, sheriff, and jailer, lent themselves with 
base subserviency to a violation of the liberty of the citizen. 

It was not until the 10th of February that Judge Cardozo 
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published his decision setting aside the Sutherland receivership, 
and establishing on a basis of authority the right to over-issue 
stock at pleasure. The subject was then as obsolete and for- 
gotten as though it had never absorbed the public attention 
and another * settlement” had already been effected. The 
details of this arrangement have not yet been dragged to 
light through the exposures of subsequent litigation. But 
by careful reading between the lines, it is easy to see how 
a combination of overpowering influence may have been 
effected, and a guess might even be hazarded as to its ob- 
jects and its victims. The fact that a settlement had been 
arrived at was intimated in the papers of the 26th of December. 
On the 19th of the same month a stock dividend of eighty 
per cent in the New York Central had been suddenly declared 
by Vanderbilt. Presently the legislature met. While the 
Erie ring seemed to have good reasons for apprehending hos- 
tile legislation, Vanderbilt, on his part, might have feared for 
the success of a bill which was to legalize his new stock. But 
hardly a voice was raised against the Erie men, and the bill of 
the Central was safely carried through. This curious absence 
of opposition did not stop here, and soon the two parties were 
seen united in an active alliance. Vanderbilt wanted to con- 
solidate his roads ; the Erie directors wanted to avoid the for- 
mality of annual elections. Thereupon two other bills went 
hastily through this honest and patriotic legislature, the one 
authorizing the Erie Board, which had been elected for one year, 
to classify itself so that one fifth only of its members should 
vacate office during each succeeding year, the other consoli- 
‘ dating the Vanderbilt roads into one colossal monopoly. Pub- 
lic interests and private rights seem equally to have been 
the victims. It is impossible to say that the beautiful unity 
of interests which led to such results was the fulfilment of 
the December settlement; but it is a curious fact that the 
same paper which announced in one column that the con- 
solidation and Central scrip bills had gone to the Governor 
for signature, should, in another, have reported the discontin- 
uance of the Belmont and Whelpley suits by the consent of all 
interested.* It may be that public and private interests were 


* See the New York Tribune of May 10th, 1869. 
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not thus balanced and traded away in a servile legislature, but 
it looks very much as if they were, and as if the settlement of 
December had made white even that of July. Meanwhile the 
conquerors —the men whose names had been made notorious 
through the whole land in all these infamous proceedings — 

yalked erect and proud of their notoriety through the streets 
of our great cities, and looked those whom they had defrauded 
in the face, and boasted of their deeds and of their contempt 
for law and of their immunity from punishment, and still men 
were found to prate of the advancing tone of public opinion in 
free America. 

Comment would only weaken the force of this narrative. It 
sufficiently suggests its own moral. The facts which have been 
set forth cannot but have revealed to every observant eye the 
deep decay which has eaten into every part of our social edi- 
fice. No portion of our system was left untested, and no por- 
tion showed itself to be sound. The stock exchange revealed 
itself as a haunt of gamblers and a den of thieves ; the offices 
of our great corporations appeared as the secret chambers in 
which trustees plotted the spoliation of their wards; the law 
became a ready engine for the furtherance of wrong, and the 
ermine of the judge did not conceal the eagerness of the parti- 
san; the halls of legislation were transformed into a mart in 
which the price of votes was higgled over, and laws, made to 
order, were bought and sold ; while under all, and through all, 
the voice of public opinion was silent or was disregarded. 

It is not, however, in connection with the present that all 
this has its chief significance. It speaks ominously for the 
future. It may be that our society is only passing through a 
period of ugly transition, but the present evil has its root deep 
down in the social organization, and springs from a diseased 
public opinion. Failure seems to be regarded as the one un- 
pardonable crime, success as the all-redeeming virtue, the 
acquisition of wealth as the single worthy aim of life. Ten 
years ago such revelations as these of the Erie Railway affairs 
would have sent a shudder through the community, and would 
have placed a stigma on every man who had had to do with 
them. Now they merely incite others to surpass them by yet 
bolder outrages and more corrupt combinations. 
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One leading feature of these developments is, from its polit- 
ical aspect, especially worthy of the attention of the American 
people. Modern society has created a class of artificial beings 
who bid fair soon to be the masters of their creator. It is but 
a very few years since the existence of a corporation controlling 
a few millions of dollars was regarded as a subject of grave 
apprehension, and now this country already contains single or- 
ganizations which wield a power represented by hundreds of mil- 
lions. These bodies are the creatures of single States ; but in 
New York, in Pennsylvania, in Maryland, in New Jersey, and not 
in those States alone, they are already establishing despotisms 
which no spasmodic popular effort will be able to shake off. Ev- 
ery where, and at all times, however, they illustrate the truth of 
the old maxim of the common law, that corporations have no 
souls. Even now the system threatens the central government. 
The Erie Railway represents a weak combination compared to 
those which day by day are consolidating under the unsuspecting 
eyes of the community. A very few years more and we shall 
see corporations as much exceeding the Erie and the New York 
Central in both ability and will for corruption as they will exceed 
those roads in wealth and in length of iron track. We shall see 
these great corporations spanning the continent from ocean to 
ocean, — single, consolidated lines, not connecting Albany with 
Buffalo, or Lake Erie with the Hudson, but uniting the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, with termini at New York and San Francisco. 
Already the disconnected members of these future leviathans 
have built up States in the wilderness, and chosen their attor- 
neys Senators of the United States. Now their power is in its 
infancy ; in a very few years they will re-enact, on a larger 
theatre and on a grander scale, with every feature magnified, 
the scenes which were lately witnessed on the narrow stage of 
a single State. The public corruption is the foundation on 
which corporations always depend for their political power. 
There is a natural tendency to coalition between them and the 
lowest strata of political intelligence and morality ; for their 
agents must obey, not question. The lobby is their home, and 
the lobby thrives as political virtue decays. The ring is their 
symbol of power, and the ring is the natural enemy of polit- 
ical purity and independence. All this was abundantly illus- 
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trated in the events which have just been narrated. The exist- 
ing coalition between the Erie Railway and the Tammany ring 
is a natural one, for the former needs votes, the latter money. 
This combination now controls the legislature and courts of 
Néw York; that it controls also the Executive of the State, as 
well as that of the city, was proved when Governor Hoffman re- 
corded his reasons for signing the infamous Erie Directors’ Bill. 
It is a new power, for which our language contains no name. 
We know what aristocracy, autocracy, democracy are ; but we 
have no word to express government’ by moneyed corporations. 
Yet the people already instinctively seek protection against it, 
and look for such protection, significantly enough, not to their 
own legislature, but to the single autocratic feature retained 
in our system of Government,— the veto by the Executive. 
Through this Governor Hoffman won and lost his reputation in 
New York, and it is to the possible use of this same power by 
President Grant, in Washington, that the people look for secu- 
rity from the misdeeds of their own representatives done under 
the influence of corporate wealth. The next step will be inter- 
esting. As the Erie ring represents the combination of the 
corporation and the hired proletariat of a great city, as Van- 
derbilt embodies the autocratic power of Cexsarism introduced 
into’ ¢orporate life, and as neither alone can obtain complete 
control of the government of the State, it, perhaps, only re- 
mains for the coming man to carry the combination of elements 
one step in advance, and put Cesarism at once in control of 
the corporation and of the proletariat, to bring our vaunted in- 
stitutions within the rule of all historic precedent. 

It is not pleasant to take such views of the future ; yet they 
are irresistibly suggested by the events which have been nar- 
rated. They seem to be in the nature of direct inferences. 
The only remedy lies in a renovated public opinion ; but no 
indication of that has as yet been elicited. People did in- 
deed, at one time, watch these Erie developments with inter- 
est, but the feeling excited was rather one of amazement 
than of indignation. Even where a real indignation was ex- 
cited, it led to no sign of any persistent effort at reform ; 
it betrayed itself only in aimless denunciation or in sad fore- 
bodings. The danger, however, is day by day increasing, 
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and the period during which the work of regeneration should 
begin grows always shorter. It is true that evils ever work 
their own cure, but the cure for the evils of Roman civilization 
was worked out through ten centuries of barbarism. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this people retains that moral vigor 
which can alone awaken a sleeping public opinion to healthy 
and persistent activity, or whether to us also will apply these 
words of the latest and best historian of the Roman republic : 
** What Demosthenes said of his Athenians was justly applied 
to the Romans of this period; that people were very zealous 
for action so long as they stood round the platform and list- 
ened to proposals of reform ; but, when they went home, no 
one thought further of what he had heard in the market-place. 
However those reformers might stir the fire, it was to no pur- 
pose, for the inflammable material was wanting.” * 
CuarLes F. Apams, Jr. 


Art. HI. —1. Die Religion der Griechen. Von J. A. Hartune. 
Erlangen. 1836. 8vo. 

2. Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie. Von 
Karu OrrrrieD MULLER. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht. 1825. 


Iv has been common to regard the polytheism of the Greeks 
and Romans as an utterly false, corrupt, and corrupting system 
of belief; their mythology as merely a series of graceful fables, 
springing from the faney, or at best a mystic and symbolical 
presentation of great truths. Even those who, like the creators 
of the modern science of comparative mythology, rise to the 
conception of the fundamental unity of the religious idea, are 
in the habit of dwelling more upon the historical unity of origin 
than the essential unity of spirit. They trace with skill and 
insight the evidences of identity, but are apt to neglect what is 
individual and distinetive in religions. 


* Mommsen, Vol. IV. p. 91, referring to the early Ciceronian period, B. C. 75. 
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Comparative mythology is therefore partial and incomplete, 
hardly less so than the older mythological systems. If these 
overlooked one important series of facts, it overlooks another, 
not less important. It is not necessary to pass in review the 
old, exploded systems,—the allegorical interpretation, by which 
the gods were transformed into mere personifications of quali- 
ties; Euhemerism, which regarded them as deified men; and 
that form of symbolism which conceived a whole system of 
faith to have been invented by priests and rulers as an engine 
of government or an instrument of education. All these were 
given up longago. A rational and scientific interpretation of 
mythology — at least on any considerable scale — was first 
reached by the distinguished Karl Ottfried Miller, whose prin- 
ciples of investigation have served as the foundation of the 
most successful subsequent inquiries. This great scholar 
adopted in the main the principles of interpretation now gen- 
erally accepted, which treat the myths as the expression of a 
religion of nature ; but he discovered the necessary limitations 
of these principles, and observed a moderation in applying 
them practically which his followers would often do well to 
copy. His special service to the science, however, lay in in- 
troducing into it the method of analysis, treating the myths 
as the results of a gradual growth and various origin, and re- 
solving them into their simple original elements. This is the 
method that has led to the important discoveries made since bis 
day. In applying this process in detail, he no doubt errs in in- 
sisting overmuch on the essential originality of the Greeks, 
and lays more weight upon the local origin of myths than 
would scholars of the present day, although in one remarkable 
passage he anticipates the general truths of comparative my- 
thology. His mistakes are just in the opposite direction from 
those of his namesake, Max Miiller, and his Prolegomena will 
serve very well to balance the extreme views of the latter. 

In saying that comparative mythology is partial and incom- 
plete, | mean merely that it has its own scope and its own 
limitations, and that, in the hands of its lesser and too enthu- 
siastic votaries, it is sometimes in danger of overstepping its 
natural limits. Comparative philology, too, is necessarily par- 
tial and incomplete when applied to the grammar of any one 
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language ; it treats of its general and fundamental nature, but 
not of its individual character. Thus, Professor Max Miiller 
teaches us wherein the mythology of the Greeks is identical 
with that of the cognate races ; and if he attempted to do more 
than this, he would cease to teach comparative mythology. 
But when the primitive religion of the Aryan race shall have 
been thoroughly explored, then will come the time for a truly 
scientific treatment of Greek mythology by itself, taking the 
truths of general mythology as a basis, but not forgetting that 
the Greeks themselves were a great creative force, and that 
nine tenths of their mythology is purely their own. Even now 
it would be possible to come much nearer such a treatment 
than Mr. Cox has done in his excellent little treatise, and my 
aim in the present article is to call attention to certain points 
of view which he has overlooked, especially in regard to the 
connection of the Greek mythology with the Greek religion. 
The original and individual side of the Grecian belief is not, 
however, the only nor the most important feature in their re- 
ligion which needs to be insisted upon. We are accustomed to 
look to the Hebrew theology as the sole foundation of our Chris- 
tian monotheism, and do not at once perceive that it lacked an 
important element which is found in Christianity — whether 
inherited from the classic civilizations, or traceable to the Indo- 
Kuropean origin of Christian nations, we will not undertake to 
say. From whichever source derived, it appears at any rate to 
be a common feature of the Indo-European theology, and to form 
a strong contrast between this and the Semitic. I refer to 
the idea of the immanence of the Deity in nature. When we 
compare the Greek and Hebrew systems with each other, and 
call the one polytheistic, the other monotheistic, we are guilty of 
an injustice. The Jews did not, any more than the Greeks, com- 
prehend at first the idea of one sole and all-powerful God. The 
plurality of the godhead in the earliest Hebrew records is a 
familiar fact; and the progress from this to the pure mono- 
theism of the later prophets is very gradual. And even when 
the Jews had advanced to the conception of Jehovah, it was still 
for a long time not as the one omnipotent ruler of the earth, 
but as the special god of the Hebrew people. Other nations 
had their gods, and real gods, but Jehovah was the strongest of 
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all. He was their God, who brought them up out of the land of 
Egypt, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. It would 
have been rank blasphemy to have spoken of him as the god of 
Pharoah and Nebuchadnezzar as well. From this idea of a 
national god, more powerful than the gods of other nations, 
a loftier religious sense easily developed the idea of one only 
God, creator and governor of the universe; and in the sacred 
hymns and the prophecies of this period we have the sublimest 
utterances of all time in the devout recognition of the Supreme 
Being. 

The polytheism of the Greeks was different in its nature 
from that of the Hebrews. Of course neither could be wholly 
devoid of the distinctive characteristics of the other, for these 
grew out of the very nature of man. Among the Greeks there 
exist here and there traces of the worship of national or tribal 
divinities; and the Hebrews were not wholly without a sense 
of the divine spirit dwelling in nature. All distinctions of 
race consist rather in the predominance of certain qualities 
than in the exclusion of others. Each set of dogmas then 
was developed from an independent, equally vital truth. The 
Jew derived his from the unity and supremacy of the godhead, 
one and supreme within its special sphere — the national life. 
The Greek, on the other hand, started from the immanence of 
the divine power, inhabiting, inspiring, and vivifying every liv- 
ing thing, nay, every inanimate object, and every action of life. 
His faith was a sort of pantheism,—a belief not in one God 
pervading all nature and identified with nature, but in millions 
of gods,—a god for every object, for every act. Thus pure 
fetich-worship was not unknown among them. Apollo was 
worshipped under the form of a pointed pillar, the Paphian 
Venus under that of a conical stone; the Omphalos at Delphi 
and the sacred olive-tree on the Acropolis were fetiches ; the 
eagle of Zeus, the serpent of Asclepios, the ivy of Dionysus, 
were conceived of as in a peculiar sense the residence of the 
spirits of these gods. And although the Greeks and Romans 
outgrew fetichism, they never outgrew this, its fundamental 
principle ; to them, nature was always alive, and if alive, then 
animated by divine spirits. Thus Jupiter means “ heaven- 
father,” the god or spirit who inhabited the heavens; while 
Demeter is * earth-mother.” 
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The Latin word (deus) indeed that we translate god meant 
hardly more than our word spirit; it was applied to the spirits 
of the departed, as well as to the gods of the Pantheon. “ If 
I am to live after death,” Cyrus is represented as saying to his 
friends (Cicero, de Senectute, 22), “ reverence me as a god.” 
The marvellous imagination of the Greeks speedily developed 
this fundamental idea into a complete Olympus, with its greater 
and lesser gods, its gods of the upper and of the lower world, its 
theogony, its dynasties. The more earnest and practical Ro- 
man, on the other hand, preserved to the latest day his custom of 
deifying even trivial acts and abstract qualities. The vow ofa 
temple to Pallor and Pavor (paleness and panic fear) saved a 
battle for Tullus Hostilius; Honor, Pudicitia (Modesty), and 
Fors Fortuna (Fortune) had their temples ; every baker’s shop 
contained a shrine of Fornax (goddess of the oven) ; even mil- 
dew ( Robigo) and manure ( Stercutus) were reverenced as gods. 
To this practical and unimaginative character of the Romans it 
is due likewise that they had almost no mythology, — only an 
earnest sense of religious duty, and a devout observance of 
forms of worship, which degenerated at last into endless ritual 
and ceremony. 

It appears to me, therefore, that those who undertake to 
defend the Greek forms of faith, on the ground that their poly- 
theism was after all only a disguised monotheism, or who seek 
to find in the Greek theology an identity with Christian theol- 
ogy, make a fundamental mistake. It is true that there are 
glimpses here and there of monotheistic conceptions, and 
many analogies, especially in the tragedies of At’schylus, with 
some of the sterner doctrines of Christianity ; but these are 
only oceasional and individual exceptions. We must main- 
tain, first, that their religion, as a whole, was essentially poly- 
theistic; and secondly, that this polytheism was not a cor- 
rupted monotheism, but was developed out of a primitive fe- 
tichism. It is time lost to try to justify the Hellenic religion 
from a Hebrew or dogmatically Christian point of view; its 
real value is in complementing Hebraism by the element it 
lacked. Thus Hartung remarks (Tom. I. p. 36) that the Jewish 
and Persian accounts of the creation assume the performance of 
a specific act at a special time, while “the ideas expressed in 
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the other cosmogonies agree completely with the views of our 
natural philosophers, according to whom the earth, with its 
product and creatures, has been forming from eternity in the 
precise manner in which we see it developing and forming be- 
fore our eyes”; and in support of this statement he adduces 
the words givers and natura, both of which mean “ growth.” 

It is not my intention at this time to speak at any length of 
the interpretation of myths. My subject is rather the bearing 
of the mythological notions upon the religious faith of the 
Greeks. I desire, however, to express my agreement with a 
recent writer in this review (January 1869, p. 314) in con- 
demning the habit of the present school of mythology of apply- 
ing its principles of comparison to all details and incidents 
indiscriminately. He gives excellent illustrations of the true 
method of interpretation, in the myths of Charlemagne and the 
Werewolf, which are shown to contain that combination of 
ideal and real which K. O. Miiller holds to be the essential 
character of the myth. Further, it should not be forgotten, 
as the writer last mentioned shows, that there are two classes 
of myths; and that, while the oldest and most complicated 
spring exclusively from a popular and spontaneous interpreta- 
tion of nature, the second class, although genuinely mythical, 
approach allegory, and are the results of the later conscious 
thought of men. Examples of this class (which abound in 
Hesiod) are Prometheus, Atlas, and Pandora. 

The faith of the Hellenic people in regard to spiritual things 
may be treated from three points of view: as mythology, in so 
far as it appealed to the fancy ; as theology, in so far as it was 
dealt with by the intellect ; as religion, in so far as it was con- 
nected with the life. Of course these three views cannot be 
wholly separated from one another, and it would often be hard 
to say of any one conception that it was, for instance, theo- 
logical rather than mythological or religious. But although the 
material is for the most part precisely the same, it appears to 
me that we obtain the deepest insight into the mythology of a 
people, by examining the relation in which it stands to their 
religious faith. 

The earliest Greek religion appears to have been of purely 
Aryan origin, —the worship of Zeus (heaven or sky), without 
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temple and without image. This was, as we have said, a her- 
itage from the primeval times of the race ; but, as is remarked 
in the article to which we have already referred, no branch of 
the race, except that to which the Greeks and Italians. be- 
longed, appears to have made this common divinity its chief god. 
“The people of Iran quite rejected him ; the Teutons preferred 
Thor and Odin; and even in India there is. no evidence that 
Dyaus took permanent precedence of Indra.” In those earliest 
times which we call Pelasgian, whatever that may mean, — and it 
seems certain, at any rate, that the Pelasgians were not foreign 
to the Hellenes, — Zeus was the one god everywhere worshipped. 
This universality and pre-eminence of his worship continuing 
through the periods that followed, and becoming, of course, 
more firmly established in proportion as the idea of monotheism 
gained admittance, the chief god might easily become the one 
only God. By the side of Zeus was Dione (Juno), the feminine 
side of his being; for the fine sense of the Greeks rejected the 
duality of the divine nature held by the Asiatic religions, and 
in its place conceived its gods in pairs, male and female. 
Hera, the mistress (Herrin), would appear to be only an epi- 
thet of the queen of heaven. 

What other gods enjoy an equal antiquity with Zeus it is 
hard to determine. Comparative philology has not yet com- 
pleted its work, and it must be borne in mind that the higher 
antiquity of a name does not necessarily carry with it an equal 
antiquity of eminence. Thus Ouranos, a wholly unimportant 
divinity among the Greeks, was identical, with one of the chief 
gods of India, Vaduna. Hestia (Vesta), the goddess of the 
hearth, perhaps the only other deity common to the Greeks and 
Romans, unquestionably belongs to the earliest period. Her 
sphere would naturally be widest, and her importance greatest, 
in those distant epochs when the family was not yet developed 
into the state. Athene (Minerva), the dawn, daughter of Zeus, 
the sky, and Hermes * (Mercury), the twilight, are probably 
well established as a portion of the common Aryan inheritance, 
even although the Italian races lost the memory of them in 


* Hartung, from whose eminently sensible treatise we have derived much of our 
material, questions (p. 216) this identification of Hermes with Sarameyas, and 
rejects, indeed, much of the -fanciful interpretation in which Max Miiller and his 
disciples abound. 
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this form. Others of the chief gods, if already recognized and 
worshipped, would seem not yet to have attained their later 
rank. The family circle of Olympus did not yet exist. For 
the Pantheon of the Greeks was full of change and develop- 
ment. A people so intensely local in their attachments and 
their political institutions could not fail to localize myths 
and religious institutions. Athene was the special divinity 
of Athens, Hera of Argos, Zeus of Aigina, Apollo of Miletus, 
and every town and every district had its own memories of the 
times when the gods appeared on earth. But, on the other 
hand, a people so restless and enterprising could not fail to 
carry abroad these stories, and extend these forms of worship 
to other neighborhoods ; and in the process we can well guess 
how materially they must have been altered and confused. So 
arose this minute, intricate, and complex network of mythology, 
largely modified in later times by poets and artists, and still 
more by philosophers and logographers. 

As I have said, it is my intention to speak of this mythology 
only in so far as it may throw light upon the religious nature of 
the Greeks. Of the connection between the two, the point I am 
about to mention will, perhaps, be found a good illustration. It 
is a curious fact, which Hartung notices (p. 188), that nearly all 
the fully developed gods have by their sides‘elementary spirits 
of a precisely equivalent rangé of powers, as Zeus and Ouranos 
(heaven), Demeter and Ge (earth), Poseidon and Oceanus 
(ocean), Apollo and Helios (the sun), — the one in each case 
being an individualized, anthropomorphized god, the other a 
mere demon. How were these two classes related to each 
other? Were the Olympic gods, as the theogony says, the 
descendants and successors of the elementary spirits, or were 
they developed afterwards, for the purposes of the theogony ? 
It may be remarked that Zeus, Demeter, Poseidon, and Apollo 
were themselves nothing but elementary spirits at first, just as 
Dyaus continued to be in the Indian mythology. And the wor- 
ship of Ocean, Sky, Earth, and Winds (see Aschylus, Prome- 
theus, v. 88) seems too firmly rooted in the popular faith to be 
a mere invention of theogonists. Perhaps the truth is, that the 
worship of these elementary spirits was really later, but as genu- 
ine and popular as the other. When the meaning of Zeus had 
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been forgotten, and the name had become that of a personal 
god, inhabiting the sky and controlling the operations of the 
weather, what more natural than that the simple-minded 
people should go over the process again, and deify the sky 
under its Greek name Ouranos, as their ancestors had once 
done under the primitive name Dyaus? But Ouranos and the 
gods of his class were only the objects of individual worship, 
not of any set and established forms ( Cultus), and were there- 
fore considered to belong to an eld dethroned dynasty. Was 
not this again an indication of newness? They were recog- 
nized as gods, but the time-honored rituals and sacrifices were 
all attached to the established worship of the older deities. 
Moreover, a name that was used by a Greek every day with 
the meaning s/y could still be applied to the spirit of the sky, 
but could not easily be so far disengaged from common as- 
sociations as to be regarded as a personal god. 

These remarks in regard to the worship of the elementary 
spirits Ouranos, Ge, Helios, as distinguished from the corre- 
sponding personal deities Zeus, Demeter, Apollo, lead naturally 
to the consideration of the more striking movements which 
established new forms of popular faith, sometimes in the way 
of introducing a foreign god, sometimes of bringing a genuine 
Greek divinity into new prominence, by a kind of religious 
revival. This was the source of much of the variety and com- 
plication in the Greek religion, and it opens perhaps the most 
interesting inquiries in this field. 

Ernst Curtius says, in the first volume of his Griechische 
Geschichte (p. 96) : — 

“ A form of worship once established was never laid aside in Greece, 
but was preserved as sacred, and was united with the later services. 
Thus in Athens, Olympia, and Delphi an originally Poseidonian 
period [ Poseidon, or Neptune, being the special divinity of the maritime 
Greeks] is clearly to be recognized, with its ever-enduring usages of 
sacrifice. In this way were developed different strata, as we may call 
them, which are repeated in regular succession in all the more impor- 
tant homes of the Hellenic religion, and which, if carefully examined 
and compared, show the various stages of development of the national 
consciousness, in the same manner as the gradual formation of the 
surface of the earth is indicated in the succession of geological strata. 
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Certain epochs may be recognized with sufficient clearness, especially 
in the cases in which the introduction of the new worship led to con- 
flicts of which the remembrance survived. For even in heathendom, 
by the side of the thoughtless reception of everything new, we find an 
earnest feeling, a fidelity towards the old gods and their purer, simpler 
worship, as Herodotus relates of the Caunian mountaineers that, in 
complete panoply, lance in hand, they drove the intrusive gods of the 
strangers out of their borders.” 


The comparison here made with geological strata is a very 
exact one, for not only have the successive religious periods 
left their traces in a distinguishable form, but the history of 
these changes, too, lies far back beyond what we call historical 
times, that is, beyond contemporary record or direct tradition. 
These events, neglected by rhost writers upon mythology, are 
a favorite topic with the historian just quoted. Dim and frag- 
mentary as is all the knowledge that we can gain in regard to 
them, it is easy to distinguish two classes of religious epochs. 

First and most familiar is the introduction of essentially 
foreign gods, and their naturalization in the Greek Pantheon. 
The Pheenicians, the earliest seafarers, who had their factories 
all along the Grecian coast, were the chief source from which 
foreign gods were derived ; and these settlements began so far 
back in time that their Aphrodite, Melikertes, and Adonis al- 
most wholly laid aside their foreign character, and became to 
all intents and purposes Greek divinities. Curtius points out 
that there were two distinct periods of Phcenician influence, cor- 
responding to the historical periods in which the two chief cities 
of the Phoenicians respectively enjoyed pre-eminence. The 
mariners of Sidon first carried the religion of Astarte into her 
colonies; and Cyprus, and Cythera in especial, became after- 
wards the seats of the Grecian representative of Astarte, — 
Aphrodite (Venus), “ the goddess of the creative powers of 
life, pervading all nature ; also a goddess of harbors.” With 
her was joined Adonis, whose death is the symbol of the sleep 
of nature as winter comes on, and whose festivals were widely 
celebrated, especially by the Orientals.* 

Even more widely spread at first, if less so in the end, was 





* See the translation of the hymn to Adonis in Matthew Arnold’s essay on Pagan 
and Medizval Religious Sentiment. 
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the worship of the special god of Tyre, Melkart. He, too, was 
a maritime god, and as such was received by the Greeks under 
the name Melikertes. But oftenest he was identified with the 
Greek Herakles, the pioneer god, who prepared the way for 
civilization, which is precisely what the votaries of Melkart did 
in the territory of Greece. It was the Pheenicians who, under 
his name, prepared the land for habitations, dammed the 
rivers, drained the swamps, built roads, bridges, and harbors. 
Thus there was a Grecian and an Oriental Herakles, and the 
Tyrian Melkart was partly identified with the latter of these, 
partly known under his own name, Hellenized, — Melikertes. 
Hence conflicts and religious struggles. “If now,” says Cur- 
tius, “Phoenicians penetrated far into Beeotia, if they once 
ruled the whole coast of the Crissezan Sea, what is less im- 
probable than that the sanctuary of Apollo [at Delphi] was 
invaded, and his authority resisted by the barbarians and their 
gods? Oriental and Hellenic divination enter here into the 
most violent antagonism. MHerakles therefore overturns the 
mantic tripod of Apollo, and, as Apollodorus says, establishes 
his own oracle ; he insults the god with impudent, blasphemous 
questions, and lays waste his sanctuary, so that its place on 
earth may be forgotten. It is easy to see that this is not an 
individual uprising against a recognized authority, but a great 
national conflict, which can be decided only by the total over- 
throw of one or the other.” * 

Whether Poseidon (Neptune) was also a Pheenician god, as 
the author of an able article in the Quarterly Review for Janu- 
ary, 1868, maintains, canuot perhaps be definitely decided. 
Gerhard, in his monograph upon Poseidon, declares for his 
foreign origin ; and it is at all events a significant fact that Oce- 
anus, the-counterpart of Poseidon, appears personally in Homer, 
while Ouranos seems to have been of later origin. 

Another Oriental people, who affected powerfully the religion 
of the Greeks, was the Egyptian, although this influence, like 
that of the Etruscans over the Roman religion and institu- 
tions, has been exaggerated. This Egyptian influence was, 
in in truth, much later than the Pheenician, and of a totally 


* - Herakles eer Satyr end “Dreifussréuber, a monograph read betes the Archno- 
logical Society of Berlin, at the Winckelmann festival, 1852. 
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different character. It has been transmitted to Christianity, 
not by the Greeks, but by the Hebrews. The Pheenicians car- 
ried their religion to Greece; the Greeks themselves brought 
whatever they borrowed from Egypt. There is no proof that 
the fundamental faith of the Greeks was materially modi- 
fied by the Egyptians; but after the Greek system had been 
fully established, and analogies and supposed identities were 
discovered in the Egyptian theology, its practical workings 
received a profound impression from the latter, not, however, 
as a new religion, but in a way to be described presently. 
When, just now, we made a distinction between the intro- 
duction of foreign gods and the springing up of popular revivals 
in native worship, we ought perhaps to have made the contrast 
less marked ; for these revivals were always in the shape of the 
extension of a special worship, and often passed as an impor- 
tation from abroad. The distinction, however, lies in this, 
that these new gods, if foreign to continental Greece, belonged 
at any rate to the Greek race, and accompanied the migrations 
or conquests of Grecian tribes. Such revivals are quite analo- 
gous to the religious awakening which has at different times 
followed the preaching of such men as George Fox and John 
Wesley, and the new religions which they established were not 
unlike the new sects of Fox and Wesley. But while Metho- 
dism, for instance, was a pure outgrowth of Christianity, the 
Greek theology seems to have lacked the power of developing 
by itself such interior and vital movements. It looked outside 
for its stimulus, especially to Asia Minor, where the Greek 
race came directly in contact with the passion and fanaticism 
of the Orientals. Asia Minor, therefore, was the source of 
nearly all such movements. And it is surprising how many of 
the Grecian divinities have this external origin ascribed to 
them. ‘“ With the exception of Zeus, the dweller in the 
heavens,” says Curtius, “ there was scarcely a single Grecian 
deity who was not regarded as having migrated thither [to 
Greece], and whose service was not connected with old myths 
and rites which had their root beyond the sea.’”’” Many such in- 
timations are slight and half forgotten ; it will be sufficient here 
to allude to two of the most interesting. While the group 
of the Olympic gods received the wisest and deepest rever- 
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ence of the Hellenic people, and the worship of them consti- 
tuted the established religion, there were two sects, as we may 
call them, which exercised a peculiarly strong practical influ- 
ence; or rather the earnest religious sentiment of the Greeks 
expressed itself in two other forms, — in the worship of Apollo, 
and in that of the Chthonian group of deities (the deities of the 
earth), Demeter and Dionysus especially. 

“In the worship of Apollo,” says Curtius, “the Hellenic 
polytheism reached its culmination, and found the brightest 
development of which it was capable.” Wherever it went it 
carried with it a calmness, elegance, and sober strength, which 
make this god peculiarly the representative of whatever is 
highest and purest in Grecian thought. As the god of light, 
he dispelled the darkness of the mind; he knew the future, 
and therefore was the refuge of perplexed and earnest spirits ; 
his companions were the Muses and Graces, and with this 
group were associated the loftiest achievements of the human 
intellect in art and poetry. 

Far different was the group of Chthonian deities, with 
whom were identified the creative powers of nature, with all 
their mysteries and suggestive lessons. They were worshipped 
with wild enthusiastic rites, or ir solemn mysteries; and as 
the religion of Apollo embodied the loftiest and calmest spirit 
of culture, so that of Dionysus (Bacchus) gave scope to what- 
ever fanaticism and zealous self-devotion actuated the Grecian 
populace, while the mysteries of Demeter (Ceres) satisfied the 
longings for the occult and preternatural. 

The earliest religious conceptions of the Aryan race appear 
to have been connected with the operations of the sky and at- 
mosphere,—the alternation of day and night, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the clouds and winds, dawn and twilight ; and 
these conceptions, as embodied in Zeus, Hera, Apollo, Athena, 
and Hermes, formed the basis of the religious faith of the 
Greeks, that which they inherited from the race to which they 
belonged. But in their own land, they were led by their 
natural surroundings and their daily employments to look to 
the earth, rather than the sky, for the objects of their wor- 
ship. The goddess of the earth, Demeter, and the god of the 
quickening powers of nature, Dionysus, were the centre of this 
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new faith. It is true, Dionysus was at first only the god of 
wine and of drunkenness ; but the strange demon of intoxica- 
tion was conceived to possess a peculiar sanctity, not unlike 
that of the inspired Delphic hierophants, and the intoxicating 
drink was endowed with a magical power which seemed the 
very incarnation of the spirit of life. So the drunken god was 
clothed with loftier attributes, and regarded as the giver of 
many good things. A higher and more inspiring set of associa- 
tions grouped themselves about his worship, until in time the 
rude dithyramb was developed into the sublime tragedy, and 
the Dionysiac festivals, rather than those even of Zeus and 
Athene, attracted to Athens from all parts of the world spec- 
tators of taste and culture. 

But it was not so much this regular and popular worship of 
the god that distinguishes him among the Grecian deities, as 
the Bacchic orgies of foreign origin, which spread through 
Greece like a contagion, and which were celebrated with 
strange rites and the wildest excitement among the mountains 
and in the forest, in imitation, as was believed, of the progress 
of the god himself, when he “left the golden fields of Lydia 
and Phrygia, and the sun-beat plains of Persia, and the Bactrian 
cities, and the rugged land of the Medes, and smiling Arabia,” 
and swept over Greece with his train of satyrs, nymphs, and 
menads. It was not as a benefactor merely that he came now ; 
he was no longer simply the giver of the vine and the instructor 
in the arts of life. It was a new god that came in triumphal 
march, like a conqueror, claiming reverence and homage rather 
than bestowing blessings. The blessings he now bestowed 
were spiritual ones, kindling the flame of emotion, and exciting 
the religious sentiment, and the rapture and ecstasy of devotion 
were themselves a sufficient reward to the pious heart. This 
orgiastic worship of Dionysus, which met the craving of the 
human soul for the emotional in religion, did not, nevertheless, 
make its way without resistance, — resistance fiercely overcome, 
and symbolized in the bloody fate of Lycurgus and Pentheus. 

One shape which this new religion of Dionysus took was that 
which commemorated the sufferings and death of the god and 
his revival, — the type of the suspension of the life of nature in 
the winter and its renewal in the spring. In these services his 
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name was Zagreus, and the rites of this worship were peculiarly 
solemn and earnest. This same idea was incorporated in the 
Egyptian story of Osiris, a god identical with Bacchus, not in 
specific origin, but in the far higher sense of representing the 
same powers of nature, springing from the same human senti- 
ments, and meeting the same human needs. This identity, 
easily discerned when the two nations came in contact, led to 
the mystic doctrines of the Orphic philosophers, of which we 
shall say a word presently. The myth of Adonis, too, was, as 
I have already said, only another expression of the same 
natural fact. This was very wide-spread, and enjoyed a high 
popularity. 

This is the point at which the religion of Dionysus touches 
that of Demeter; for the rape of Proserpine (Persephone, 
daughter of Demeter) is another form in which the fact of 
the sleep of nature in winter was symbolically clothed. The 
worship of Demeter, in its orgiastic form, was not nearly so 
general as that of Dionysus. It possessed, too, a more sober 
development and a higher character. As the religious pas- 
sion, uncontrolled by reason, found its expression in Bacchana- 
lian rites, so the equally natural leaning of the human mind to 
the occult and mystic connected itself with the service of De- 
meter. The Eleusinian mysteries were sacred to Demeter, 
Dionysus, and Kora (Persephone), and in them this mysticism 
was developed into a religious philosophy, the highest, perhaps, 
of which the Grecian polytheism was capable. What these 
mysteries were, and what the occult doctrines taught in them, 
cannot now be known with any exactness. Enough, however, 
can be gathered from the allusions of poets and philosophers 
to show that their character was high, and their influence good. 

It is an excellent illustration of the elasticity of polytheism, and 
of the ease with which its deities passed into each other’s spheres 
and assumed each other’s attributes, — or, it would be more cor- 
rect to say, the readiness with which attributes were assigned to 
the representative now of one phase of nature, now of another, 
— that this orgiastic character was not confined to the worship 
of the Chthonian deities, even including Cybele. The Lemnian 
worship of Hephestos (Vulcan) was of the same character, and 
the Cretan Zeus was the object of services entirely analogous. 
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It was easy for one tribe to assign to the god of the atmos- 
phere the same characteristics which another assigned to the 
god of the vine. In Latium indeed Jupiter was distinctively 
the god of the vine ; and it was not until the Italians came in 
contact with Greek mythology that they identified Bacchus 
with their own Liber, who had originally a quite different sphere 
and character. 

The seventh and sixth centuries before Christ were pecu- 
liarly a period when a new religious need was felt, and this 
new stimulus of the worship of Dionysus and Demeter was 
welcomed. It was a period of disorder and despondency, like 
the one just preceding the Protestant Reformation ; the old era 
had passed away, and the new — that of the glory of Greece — 
was not yet come. The oppression, sorrow, and sacrilege of this 
time called for a religious remedy no less than a political one ; 
so Epimenides preceded Solon, purification and religious impulse 
went before the lawgiver. The Orphic philosophy was a part of 
this same movement. ‘“ It was immediately allied with magic,” 
says Hartung, and it was intrinsically Oriental in its nature. 
“ Not without reason did the Egyptian priests maintain that Or- 
pheus had learned and derived everything from them.” But 
here I touch upon the progress of the religious faith of the 
Greeks in historical times, while my plan confines me to its 
mythical history. It was, perhaps, permissible to overstep the 
limit in regard to this single event, because it is directly 
analogous to the earlier impulse which founded the worship of 
Dionysus and Demeter. 

I have thus sketched the relations of the Greek mythology 
to the Greek religion, sufficiently, perhaps, to show the direc- 
tion in which Mr. Cox’s Manual needs to be complemented. 
If I had undertaken to follow out the line of inquiry which I 
have suggested, it would have led to a full discussion of the 
sentiments, opinions, and usages of the heroic times; for in 
those times everything was based upon religion. Every year 
new knowledge is acquired in regard to the primitive religious 
ideas of the Aryan race, and a further and more detailed 
treatment of the subject may very well be deferred until a 


future day. a a 
. F. ALLEN, 
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Art. IV.—1. Public Health. Reports of the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council. 1858-1867. 10 vols. 8vo. 

2. Twentieth Annual Report of the Poor Law Board. 1867 - 
1868. 8vo. : 

3. First Report of the Commissioners on the Employment of 
Children, Young Persons, and Women, in Agriculture. With 
Appendix. Part I. Appendix, Part IL., to First Report. 
1868. 2 vols. fol. 


IN a speech at an agricultural dinner in Shrewsbury, on the 
16th of January last, Lord Granville, a member of the present 
ministry, speaking in a characteristic vein of cheerful optimism, 
said : — 

“ He had known England during a political life extending over thirty 
years. He had seen the country ruled by different ministers; he had 
seen different parties in power; he had seen it not insensible to the 
occurrence of great and portentous events in other parts of the world; 
he had seen it suffering from adverse elements, and from a deficient 
season of harvest ; and yet during the whole of that time it had ap- 
peared to him that England, of which they were all so proud, had been 
increasing in all that constitutes the greatness of an empire. Its 
wealth had been greatly increased, the level of general intelligence had 
been raised, the manners of the people softened, and the hostile feeling 
between class and class had been done away with.” * 


Such a state of society as is here depicted appears eminently 
satisfactory, but another and very different view of the social 
condition of England is presented by Mr. Goschen, the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board, in a speech of the 21st of Decem- 
ber last, on his re-election to Parliament after taking office. 
He said : — 

“TI have been called to fill an arduous and responsible office. I do 
not disguise from myself the full weight of that responsibility. Con- 
stantly increasing rates, constantly increasing pauperism, millions of 
money spent, yet without satisfaction, and, infinitely worse, millions of 
human beings whose very name implies a degradation even in their 


own eyes, as recipients of parochial relief, — such is the subject-matter 
with which a President of the Poor Law Board is called upen to deal. 








* Report in the Daily News, January 18, 1869. 
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His sphere is on the dark side of our social system. His province is 
what I may call the bankruptcy of the million, and it appears to me 
that the Poor Law, like the Bankruptcy Law, can never give complete 
satisfaction, because both deal with something deplorable in itself. 
The utmost we can expect to obtain is to make the best of a bad job. 
I hope and believe that much may be done to grapple more effectually 
with that which is a growing evil, for I must speak of a growing evil 
when we have to face the terrible fact that, in the short space of two 
years, the pauperism of the metropolis has increased twenty per cent, 
and that not less than 30,000 paupers * — a number equal to the popu- 
lation of a good-sized town — have been added to the numbers of those 
who, I might almost say, are closing in upon the industrious portions of 
certain districts of London, till the ratepayer of to-day himself becomes 
the pauper of to-morrow.” f 


No one will accuse Mr. Goschen of exaggeration, but the 
condition of society indicated by his words is one that may well 
be called not only deplorable, but alarming. A large portion 
of the people of England live in poverty so great as to be al- 
ways on the verge of pauperism. A majority of the working 
class, in one of the most industrious and richest countries of 
the world, are habitually underfed, badly housed, and insuffi- 
ciently clothed. The increase of wealth, of which Lord Gran- 
ville speaks, is accompanied by an increase of poverty, with its 
concomitants of suffering, pauperism, ignorance, immorality, 
and crime. The efforts of the government through the poor- 
law organization, the efforts of individuals through multitudi- 
nous private charities, are ineffectual to prevent the growth of 
this national malady. The source of the evil is not affected by 
them. 

The question of the issue of this condition of things is of 
interest not to England alone, but to all civilized nations alike. 
It is not merely that the fact of the mass of a people falling 
into such a state is a discredit to the principles upon which 
modern society is organized, but also that such wide-spread 
poverty and ignorance produce moral and economic effects 








* From the returns of the Poor Law Board, it appears that in the first week of 
April, 1869, there were in the unions and parishes of London 147,086 paupers, in 
the proportion, of 36,464 in-door to 110,622 out-door. This was an increase of 
1,549 upon the numbers of the corresponding period of last year, of 6,297 upon 
those of 1867, and of 42,753 upon those of 1866. 

t Report in the Times, December 22, 1868. 
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which are not confined in their operation to the limits of the 
country in which they have their origin. Whatever threatens 
or injures the moral advance and material prosperity of one of 
the leading nations of the world threatens and injures those of 
all others in a greater or less degree. 

According to the census tables of 1861, the total population 
of England and Wales amounted to just over twenty millions 
of persons (20,066,000). Of these a little less than half 
(9,289,000) were persons either possessing independent in- 
comes or earning wages; the remainder, principally of course 
women and children, were dependent on the others.* The 
increase of population since 1861 may be safely estimated at 
not less than one per cent annually (the total increase during 
the preceding decade was twelve per cert), so that at the pres- 
ent time there are probably somewhat less than ten millions of 
persons in England and Wales who have an income derived 
from capital, or directly from labor, and somewhat less than 
twelve million without incomes, dependent on the others. 

Now of the ten million in England and Wales who are in re- 
ceipt of income or wages, it appears from an examination of 
the census tables that about one fifth are persons with indepen- 
dent incomes, and about four fifths in receipt of wages. 

The population of England and Wales, then, may be roughly 
divided — and when dealing with such large numbers a rough 
estimate or division is all that is required to afford safe ground 
for correct inferences—into two great sections,—one em- 
bracing the aristocracy, the professional and commercial classes, 
the wealthy and well off, the salaried, persons of independent 
means of whatever name, who amount, including their wives 
and children, to about five millions; the other embracing all 
manual laborers, all persons dependent on their wages for 
livelihood, with their wives and children, all paupers and 
criminals, and all persons without any recognized means of 
support, amounting altogether to about seventeen millions. 
Such being the approximate general distribution of the popu- 


* No note need be taken of 151,000 persons concerning whose position nothing 
was ascertained. , 

t The same proportion holds good if we take the numbers for the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; that is, there are a little more than five persons with income 
or wages to every six persons without income throughout the whole kingdom. 
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lation, it becomes important to ascertain as nearly as possible 
the total amount of income of each class, and the average in- 
come of the wage-receiving class. The returns of the income 
tax afford the means of forming a tolerably exact estimate of 
the incomes of the upper and middle classes. These returns 
have been discussed by Mr. Baxter, in his essay on “ National 
Income,” * and the following table shows the result of his 
analysis. 


UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES: DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 1867. 





| Numberof | Aggregate 
Class of Income. | Assessments. |Annual Income. 





g 7“ 

I. Lance Incomes. | £ 
1. £5000 to £50,000 and eared 7,500 | 111,104,000 
2. £1000 to £5000. 42,000 | 69,440,000 


Il. Mippre Incomes. | 
£30010 £1000. . . . . «| 150,000 | 72,912,000 


| , 
IIL. Smatzi Incomes. 
1. £100 to £300 850,500 93,744,000 
2. Under £100, below the Income 
- ate ee er oe 1,003,000 | 60,000,000 
“Total 








‘ | 2,053,000 _ 407,200,000 





The question of the amount of wages received by the laboring 
class is difficult to determine, owing to the different rates pre- 
vailing in the same occupation in different parts of the country ; 
to the great irregularity in employment, so that large numbers 
of laborers fail to earn full wages the whole year round ; and, 
finally, to the fact that the powers of laborers in many branches 
of work diminish at a comparatively early period, after which 
their wages decrease. In some trades a man is disabled by the 
time he is fifty years old, or even earlier ; in others, as in agri- 
cultural labor, he is rarely an effective worker after sixty. 

Mr. J. Bailey Denton, who has given much attention to the 
subject, makes the following statement, in a letter published in 
the Daily News, October 1, 1868 :— 


“ The nen earnings of different laborers which —_ eegranee 








* “National Income. The United Kingdom.” By | R. Dadley Baxter, M. A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1868. 
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the class known as ‘industrial’ operatives of towns — including piece- 
work — may be stated to be as follows :— 


s 4. s d. 
Carpenters and joiners. . . . «from 18 0 to 28 0 
Sawyers . . ; : : . : 2 8° 8 6 
Bricklayers . ° . ‘ . . . + average 31 6 
Bricklayers’ laborers ; ; , ° ° “ 19 6 
Brickmakers ‘ ° ° , ; - from 24 0 to 30 0 
—-.- «+ ©» « £ « w-* average 30 0 
Masons’ laborers . : ° ° “ 17 6 
Gardeners (exclusive of head eden) « . “ 16 0 
Smiths . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . : - from 26 0 to 28 0 
Brassfounders . ° ; ‘ ‘ F “ 24 0“ 33 0 
Painters. . ; , : : ; - average 25 0 
Bootmakers .. -  «  « from 21 0 to 26 0 
Tallow-workers (laborers) ° ° : ‘ . average 18 0 
Engineers and boiler-makers_ . , - from 25 0 to 30 0 
Coalminers . : : ‘ ° : - @ aT eee © 
Quarrymen (slate) . ‘ ‘ : ° * 18 0 23 0 
Carters ‘ . ; . © 2 Oe OC 
Railway laborers (usiatenenes) ; . “ 15 0“ 20 0 
Butchers’ men. ; ‘ ‘ , - © 96 O0* 18 © 
Police constables. ; , ; ° ; average 20 0 
Bakers’ men . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ - from 21 0 to 26 6 
Cotton-workers . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° average 18 6 
Silk-workers . ; . . . from 17 0 to 24 0” 


In the preceding list, Mr. Denton takes no account of the 
diminution in the annual income of the laborer from slack 
work, which is a large element in the account. It would be a 
very moderate estimate to put it at, at least, ten per cent; 
probably it is nearer twenty per cent.* 

In a letter to the Times of December 16, 1868, Mr. H. G. 
Somerby, Secretary to the Trustees of the Peabody Fund, 
says:— 

“T have this day obtained from the superintendents of the various 
blocks of buildings erected by the trust in various districts of London 
returns of the occupants of every apartment, and the result shows the 
number of workingmen and laborers for weekly hire to be as follows : 
17 shoemakers, 16 blacksmiths, 7 watchmakers, 2 brushmakers, 7 





* Mr. Frederick Purdy, principal of the Statistical Office of the Poor Law Board, 
in the Statistical Journal, Vol. XXIV. p. 353, states that the number of paupers in 
the five most agrarian districts of England is greater in February than in August 
by 425,000 against 370,000, or 55,000 persons. This number represents the prev- 
alence of the custom of turning off laborers in the season of slack work. 
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tailors, 7 painters, 1 glazier, 6 letter-carriers, 12 policemen, 55 porters, 
3 draymen, 14 dressmakers and needlewomen, 20 charwomen, 6 com- 
positors, 2 millwrights, 1 staymaker, 1 gasmeter maker, 123 laborers, 
4 shopmen, 1 upholsterer, 2 glasscutters, 5 coopers, 3 corkcutters, 1 
beadle of a market, 3 boiler-makers, 1 beltmaker, 1 cook, 2 horse- 
keepers, 2 stevedores, 13 carmen, 2 timekeepers, 19 mariners, 4 rope- 
makers, 3 riggers, 1 milk-carrier, 1 brewer, 1 window-blind maker, 6 
shipwrights, 3 engine-turners, 1 bricklayer, 3 tidewaiters, 2 ship- 
keepers, 3 lightermen, 1 tinplate-worker, 1 candlemaker, 4 carpenters, 
2 bakers to confectioners, 1 ship-scraper, 2 sajlmakers, 5 bakers, 1 
plumber, and 1 French polisher. 

“The average wages earned by these various classes of working 
men is a fraction above 20s. a week. Some, such as the painters, 
glaziers, compositors, and millwrights, and others, get more when in 
full work; but as a ruie only a proportion of them are fortunate 
enough to have continuous yearly employment. The lowest wages 
obtained by others in the Peabody houses is 9s. a week. Out of their 
wages each has a family to maintain, which on an average consists of 
four or five individuals.” 


It will be observed that the average obtained by Mr. 
Somerby, from actual inquiry conducted among workmen 
and laborers of a high standard of industry, —for only such 
are admitted to the benefits of the Peabody Trust, — is consid- 
erably lower than that given by Mr. Bailey Denton. 

Any estimate of the total amount of the income of the labor- 
ing class can be but approximate. Mr. Baxter, in the work 
already cited, discusses the question at some length, and gives 
the table of results which will be found on the next page. His 
figures are drawn mainly from the Census Tables, and he 
reckons the income, not at the full sum of the weekly wages, 
but with various deductions. It seems probable that he rather 
under-estimates the sum of the earnings. 

The total income of England and Wales, according to this 
and the preceding table, amounts to £661,929,000, of which 
£ 407,200,000 is the income of about two millions of persons 
of the upper and middle classes, and £ 354,729,000 is the 
income, in the form of wages, of about seven and three quarter 
millions of the working class.* 





* If these figures be taken as a basis of calculation, it appears that less than 
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NUMBER AND EARNINGS OF MANUAL-LABOR CLASS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 1867. 


~ Average Net |, 
dune Gian, Total Net 











Employment. Numbers. ‘4 Earnings, less 
—— | all Deductions. 
- ae — 

1. Higher Skittep Lapor . . 1,123,000 60 to 73 56,149,000 
(Instrument-makers, engine- 
drivers, book trades, iron and 
other manufacturers, build- 

ing trades, bread-making.) 
2. Lower Skittep Lapor. . .| 3,819,000 46 to 52 127,921,000 


(Carriers by water, coach and 
harness makers, hardware, 
cotton, woollen, and other 
manufactures, carriers by 
land, shoemakers, tailors, 
miners, servants.) 


3. AGRICULTURE AND UNSKILLED 
Serer ae 2,843,000 20 to 41 70,659,000 

(Farm laborers, quarriers, sol- 
diers, laundresses and needle- 
women, &c., &e.) 

Total . . . . | 7,785,000 | 254,729,000 | 




















It would be a mistake to attribute precise accuracy to these 
tables. But, making allowance for even greater error in them 
than probably exists, certain important broad conclusions may 





50,000 persons out of nearly 10,000,000 receive between one third and one fourth 
of the whole income. If we add to the manual-labor class the number of persons 
not belonging to it whose income is under £100, making 8,788,000 in all, we find 
that 89 per cent of the classes in receipt of income and wages obtain but 47 per 
cent of the total income. The average amount of income or wages of the 9,000,000 
of those whose annual income or earnings are less than £100 is about £35. 
Doubling their number by the addition of those dependent upon them, it follows 
that this enormous mass of the people of England, not far from 18,000,000 in all, is 
supported on an average annual sum which cannot vary greatly from £17 to £18, 
or about one shilling a day for each individual. If we take the class with in- 
comes over £100, and estimate its numbers, including dependents, at 2,100,000, it 
appears that the average annual income of each individual is not less than £165. 
But dividing this class into two sections, the first comprising those with incomes from 
£100 to £300, we find the average income of each individual, including dependents, 
belonging to this section, whése number amounts to about 1,700,000, to be between 
£55 and £56; while of the second section, namely, that of those whose incomes 
are over £300, and who, with their dependents, number about 400,000, the 
average annual income is not less than £633. However far from the exact truth 
these figures may be, they are not without value as more or less correct illustrations 
of existing facts. 











. 
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be drawn from them. An extraordinary inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth is apparent at a glance, and an enormous 
disproportion between the numbers of the rich and the poor. 
It is also apparent that a large majority of the inhabitants are 
poor,— poor not merely relatively, but positively. The great 
pyramid of English wealth rests on a wide base of poverty and 
pauperism. 

It would be easy to adduce proof of the correctness of these 
broad conclusions, if there were likely to be any serious ques- 
tion of it. But there is no dispute as to the immense in- 
equality in the distribution of English wealth, and little doubt 
as to the fact that this inequality is increasing. The members 
of the laboring classes, as a rule, are unable to lay by enough 
from their wages to form an accumulation of capital. The 
capital of the country, or such part of.it as is used as an 
advance for the expenses of production, being in the hands of 
a small number of persons in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion, its profits, accumulating from year to year, make the rich 
richer, and widen the distance between them and the poor. 

A phrase that has been much used of late is, that the rich 
are growing richer and the poor poorer. The first part of the 
phrase is correct, but there is no necessary connection between 
its two clauses. If there be a progressive increase of poverty, 
it may be due to far other causes than the increase of the 
wealth of the rich. Indeed, it would only be through the in- 
crease of the wealth of the rich by unjust means, bf direct 
spoliation, or by rendering to the laborer an unfairly small 
compensation for his share in the work of production, that the 
increase of poverty could truly be said to result from the in- 
crease of the riches of the rich. It would seem that the in- 
crease of capital, even if massed in comparatively few hands, 
in a country largely engaged in production, ought to have a 
tendency to diminish the poverty of the laboring class, by 
forming a larger wages-fund from which labor was to receive 
its compensation. But the condition of a society may be 
such that the increase of the wages-fund exercises little in- 
fluence in raising the rate of wages. And such a condition of 
things probably now exists in England. 

The grounds of this conclusion are as follows: The popula- 

VOL. CIX.— NO. 224. 9 
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tion of Great Britain appears to be increasing at a rate too 
rapid to be kept up with by the progress of improvement in 
production, using this term in so large a sense as to include 
every moral and material agency which has a tendency to sup- 
ply new motives or afford new means of production.* 

It was long since pointed out by Mr. Mill that, whenever popu- 
lation makes a more rapid increase than improvement in pro- 
duction, there is a diminishing return to industry. This dimin- 
ished return falls on the laborer and not on the capitalist. The 
increase of population increases the competition among the 
laborers, and the capitalist secures the advantage of this com- 
petition in the stationary or lowered rate of wages. The accu- 
mulation of his capital is not necessarily used in giving employ- 
ment to additional laborers; but it may be, and in the present 
condition of English industry and social customs often is, 
invested in such a manner as to afford no advantage to the 
laboring class. Thus the capital from which the wages-fund 
is derived augments, but there is little or no increase in the 
rate of wages. 

During the last thirty years the capital invested in agricul- 
ture has greatly increased, and farming processes, as is well 
known, have improved, requiring, in some cases, more skilled 
labor than was formerly employed. Within this period there 
has been a nominal rise in the average wages of agricyltural 
lavorers, to the amount, perhaps, of a shilling or eighteen 
pence a week, or of from ten to fifteen per cent.¢ But, 


* “In round numbers, about 240,000 persons are annually added to the resident 
population in Great Britain. The additional wheat supply required for that num- 
ber, at an average of six bushels per head, amounts to nearly 180,000 quarters, which, 
at an average English yield of twenty-eight bushels per acre, represents the produce 
of upwards of 50,000 acres, and of a much larger average at a lower rate of produc- 
tion.” — Mr. Fonblanque’s Report, accompanying the Agricultural Returns of 
Great Britain for 1868, p. 9. 

t Mr. Purdy, in an elaborate paper in the Statistical Journal, September, 1861, 
estimated the average weekly wages of men employed in agricultural labor in 
thirty-four counties, in 1837, at 10s. 4d., and in 1860, at lls. 7d. Since 1860 there 
has been a further advance, and the average wages, between a maximum of 18s. in 
the northern counties, and a minimum of 9s. in the southern, may be reckoned at 
between 12s. and 13s. Sce statements concerning wages in the First Report of 
the Commissioners on the Employment of Children, Young Persons, and Women 
in Agriculture, 1867. Part 1. 

Mr. Bailey Denton, in the letter already cited, says: “I find that at present the 
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although this is apparently a considerable rise, it is to be 
remembered that during this period the value of money has 
declined, so that its purchasing power is less than of old, and 
though there has been a fall in the price of some articles re- 
quired by the laborer, there has been a rise in others. Bread 
is but very little cheaper ; meat and milk are dearer; clothing 
and fuel have slightly declined in price.* Meanwhile there 
has been an advance in the standard of living among the 
upper classes, altogether disproportionate to the advance in the 
laborer’s wages, thus widening the gulf between employer and 
employed. 

But whether the wages of the laborer have positively risen 
or not, and whether his present condition be better or worse 
than it was twenty or thirty years ago, the fact remains that 
the condition of the laboring classes taken generally — that is, 





average weekly wages of the ordinary farm laborer vary from 10s. 6d. in the mid- 
southern and southwestern districts, including Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and 
Norset, which are the worst paid counties, to 14s. 6d. in the northeastern district of 
England, which includes Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, the best paid 
counties. These figures do not include the higher grade of laborers, such as 
bailiffs, managers, engineers, and other special workmen, but they cover the wages 
of shepherds, horsekeepers, and herdsmen, as well as all descriptions of field men 
required on the farm, and who receive a weekly or daily pay. The mean weckly 
money wages of able-bodied men, not employed at piecework, throughout the whole 
of England, closely approximates 12s. 6d.” 

The following extract from a letter in the Pall Mall Gazette of January 22, 1869, 
indicates that the minimum wages of the hind is in some districts lower than sup- 
posed by Mr. Denton: “ The clergy of many counties could tell of the constant 
struggles of their poor parishioners to keep body and soul together. Take the case 
of Herefordshire, for example, and especially the western side of the county. 
There the farm laborer’s ordinary wages are 9s. a week ; his ordinary home is two 
small rooms, through the thatched roof of which the rain drops on to a floor half 
mud and half broken stones ; his daily food, dry bread and rough cider ; his nor- 
mal condition one of ignorance and squalor. Much of this may doubtless be at- 
tributed to general causes, which operate more or less strongly in all purely 
agricultural districts. But in Herefordshire much is also due to its system of farm- 
letting, and the extent to which game-preserving is carried.” 

* The following sentence is from an article entitled “ Remarks on the Physique 
of the Rural Population,” by the distinguished historian, the Rev. Charles Meri- 
vale, in the Contemporary Review for February, 1869: “ The ordinary wages of the 
laborer are still regulated precisely by the price of corn; and, as it seems to me, 
have not risen either positively or relatively.” And again: “I cannot say that 
during the twenty years over which my observation extends there has been any 
sensible improvement in the food of the poor agricultural laborer in my district.” 
Evidence similar in its character abounds. 
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the condition of a majority of the population of England — is 
to the last degree deplorable. The wages are insufficient to sup- 
port the laborers as a class and their families in health and 
comfort, to promote the formation of habits upon which moral 
progress depends, to encourage independence, or to afford them 
a ground of hope for the improvement of their condition, without 
demanding of them efforts far beyond the average capacity of 
human nature. 

[t is difficult for those who have never known the pangs, the 
weariness, the moral enervation, and the intellectual dulness, 
consequent upon the pressure of continued want, to enter in 
imagination into the real life of the poor. But if it be difficult 
for those who are rich or well off, the cultivated and intelligent, 
so to realize the wretchedness of those upon whose ill-requited 
daily toil the very prosperity of the upper classes depends, as 
not merely to feel their responsibility and their duty toward 
the poor, but to recognize the dangers to themselves and to 
the state which the present ‘condition of society implies, how 
much more difficult is it for the poor themselves to feel the 
force of those moral considerations which are constantly urged, 
and too often urged in a spirit of mere selfishness, by regard to 
which they might achieve some improvement of their condition ? 
With what face can we urge economy and -thrift upon a man 
bringing up a family on from ten to twenty shillings a week ? 
How can it be hoped to check population by preaching con- 
tinence to those whose habitations render the preservation of 
modest habits an impossibility? How can it be hoped to stay 
intemperance, when the cheap indulgence which stimulates the 
vacant mind or deadens the dull sense of weariness is the 
solitary outlet from the habitual cheerlessness of forlorn days ? 
A low physical condition induces a low moral condition, and 
restraints which avail with those who are well off have no power 
over the very poor. 

When one writes or speaks in this way in England, and points 
out the progressive danger to society arising from the condition 
of the mass of the population being such that neither physical 
nor moral health can exist among it, he is frequently met with 
the assertions that there is a great deal of exaggeration con- 
cerning the wretchedness of the poor, and that measures for 
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their improvement are now in progress, which will be sufficient 
before very long to bring about a remedy for confessed evils. 

Against the charge of exaggeration, testimony may be ad- 
duced which is not likely to be questioned. Fifteen years ago 
the eminent surgeon, Mr. John Simon, now the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council, and at that time the Officer of Health to 
the city, wrote as follows in the preface to a volume in which 
were republished his reports relating to the sanitary condition 
of London.* Mr. Simon’s character, wide experience, and 
long, useful services in the cause of sanitary improvement, 
give the highest authority and weight to his words. 


“ This national prevalence of sanitary neglect is a very grievous fact ; 
and although I pretend to no official concern in anything beyond the 
city boundaries, I cannot forego the present opportunity of saying a few 
words to bespeak for it the reader’s attention. I would beg any edu- 
cated person to consider what are the conditions in which alone animal 
life can thrive ; to learn, by personal inspection, how far these condi- 
tions are realized for the masses of our population, and to form for him- 
self a conscientious judgment as to the need for great, if even almost 
revolutionary, reforms. Let any such person devote an hour to visit- 
ing some very poor neighborhood in the metropolis, or in almost any 
of our large towns. Let him breathe its air, taste its water, eat its 
bread. Let him think of human life struggling there for years. Let 
him fancy what it would be to himself to live there, in that beastly 
degradation of stink, fed with such bread, drinking such water. Let 
him enter some house there at hazard, and, heeding where he treads, 
follow the guidance of his outraged nose to the yard (if there be one), 
or the cellar. Let him talk to the inmates; let him hear what is 
thought of the bone-boiler next door, or the slaughter-house behind ; 
what of the sewer-grating before the door, what of the Irish basket- 
makers upstairs, twelve in a room, who came in after the hopping 
and got fever; what of the artisan’s dead body, stretched on his 
widow’s one bed, beside her living children. 

“ Let him, if he have a heart for the duties of manhood and patriot- 
ism, gravely reflect whether such sickening evils as an hour’s inquiry 
will have shown him ought to be the habit of our laboring population ; 
whether the legislature, which his voice helps to constitute, is doing all 
that might be done to palliate these wrongs; whether it be not a jar- 
ring discord in the civilization we boast, a worse than pagan savage- 


Parker & Son. 1854. 8vo. pp. x1, 312. 
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ness in the Christianity we profess, that such things continue in the 
midst of us scandalously neglected, and that the interests of human life, 
except against wilful violence, are almost uncared for by the law. 

“ And let not the inquirer too easily admit what will be urged by less 
earnest persons as their pretext for inaction, —that such evils are 
inalienable from poverty. Let him, in visiting those homes of our 
laboring population, inquire into the actual rent paid for them, dog- 
holes as they are; and, studying the financial experience of model 
dormitories and model lodgings, let him reckon what that rent can pur- 
chase. He will soon have misgivings as to dirt being cheap in the 
market, and cleanliness unattainably expensive. 

“Yet what if it be so? Shift the title of the grievance, is the fact 
less insufferable? If there be citizens so destitute that they can afford 
to live only where they must straightway die, renting the twentieth 
straw heap in some lightless fever-bin, or squatting amid rotten soak- 
age, or breathing from the cesspool and the sewer; so destitute that 
they can buy no water, that milk and bread must be impoverished to 
meet their means of purchase, that the drugs sold them for sickness 
must be rubbish or poison; surely no civilized community dare avert 
itself from the care of this abject orphanage. And, ruat caelum, let the 
principle be followed whithersoever it may lead, that Christian society 
leaves none of its children helpless. If such and such conditions of 
food or dwelling are absolutely inconsistent with healthy life, what 
more final test of pauperism can there be, or what clearer right to pub- 
lic succor, than that the subject's pecuniary means fall short of providing 
him other conditions than those? It may be that competition has 
screwed down the rate of wages below what will purchase indispensable 
food and wholesome lodgement. Of this, as fact, I am no judge ; but to 
its meaning, if fact, I can speak. All labor below that mark is masked 
pauperism. Whatever the employer saves is gained at the public ex- 
pense. When, under such circumstances, the laborer or his wife or 
child spends an occasional month or two in the hospital, that some fever 
infection may work itself out, or that the impending loss of an eye or a 
limb may be averted by animal food ;* or when he gets various aid 
from the Board of Guardians, in al! sorts of preventable illness, and 
eventually for the expenses of interment; it is the public that, too late 
for the man’s health or independence, pays the arrears of wage which 
should have hindered this suffering and sorrow. 


* Twenty years’ daily experience of hospital surgery enables me to say, from 
personal knowledge, that our wards and out-patient rooms are never free from pain- 
ful illustrations of the effects of insufficient nutrition ; cases, in fact, of chronic- 
starvation disease among the poor; such disease as Magendie imitated in his cele- 
brated experiments, by feeding animals on an exclusively non-azotized dict. 
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“Probably on no point of political economy is there more general 
concurrence of opinion than against any legislative interference with 
the price of labor. But I would venture to submit, for the considera- 
tion of abler judges than myself, that before wages can be safely left 
to find their own level in the struggles of an unrestricted competition, 
the law should be rendered absolute and available in safeguards for the 
ignorant poor, — first, against those deteriorations of staple food which 
enable the retailer to disguise starvation to his customers by apparent 
cheapenings of bulk ; secondly, against those conditions of lodgement 
which are inconsistent with decency and health. 

“ But if I have addressed myself to this objection, partly because, to 
the very limited extent in which it starts from a true premise, it de- 
serves reply ; and partly because I wish emphatically to declare my 
conviction that such evils as I denounce are not the more to be tolerated 
for their rising in unwilling pauperism rather than in willing filth ; yet 
I doubt whether poverty be so important an element in the case as 
some people imagine. And although I have referred especially to a 
poor neighborhood, — because here it is that knowledge and personal 
refinement will have least power to compensate for the insufficiencies 
of public law, — yet I have no hesitation in saying that sanitary mis- 
management spreads very appreciable evils high in the middle ranks 
of society ; and from some of the consequences, so far as I am aware, 
no station can call itself exempt. 

“ The fact is, as I have said, that, except against wilful violence, life 
is practically very little cared for by the law. Fragments of legislation 
there are, indeed, in all directions; enough to establish precedents ; 
enough to testify some half-conscious possession of a principle ; but, for 
usefulness, little beyond this. The statutes tell that now and then there 
has reached to high places the wail of physical suffering. They tell 
that our law-makers, to the tether of a very scanty knowledge, have, 
not unwillingly, moved to the redress of some clamorous wrong. But, 
tested by any scientific standard of what should be the completeness of 
sanitary legislation, or tested by any personal endeavor to procure the 
legal correction of gross and glaring evils, their insufficiencies, I do not 
hesitate to say, constitute a national scandal, and perhaps, in respect to 
their consequences, something not far removed from a national sin.” 


The condition of society here depicted could not be set forth 
in stronger or clearer words. But, it is said, great improve- 
ments in sanitary matters have been made, many of them due 
to Mr. Simon’s own efforts during the last fifteen years, and 
the state of things exhibited in the preceding passage has 
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been greatly modified for the better. Doubtless it is true that 
in late years many local improvements have been carried out, 
many needed reforms commenced, the public sense has been 
aroused, as never before, to the need of exertion in behalf of 
the poor, legislative action has seconded individual effort, and 
private charity has lavished stores of wealth in the attempt to 
dam the swelling current of misery. But all these efforts have 
been ineffectual to prevent the growth of the evils against 
which they were directed. Not yet even has the intelligent 
part of the community risen to the sense of the need of what 
Mr. Simon justly called “almost revolutionary reforms.” 
Prejudices of various sorts, religious bigotry, the selfish lust of 
gain, careless of the well-being of mankind, the improvident 
waste of money spent in ‘demoralizing subsidies to the poor, 
and many other influences, have contributed to prevent any 
considerable improvement in the general condition of the labor- 
ing classes, either in the cities or in the country. What has 
been done is but a trifle to what was required ; and even that 
trifle has failed of its full effect. The tide of poverty has suc- 
cessively swept down and over the puny banks erected to resist 
its encroachments. The condition of the laboring classes in 
the country at large has not materially improved during the 
last few years, and the numerical mass of wretched poor has 
increased. 

In Mr. Simon’s Report as Medical Officer of the Privy Coun- 
cil for the year 1863, some account is given of the results of a 
systematic and continuous inquiry, which had been in progress 
for five years, into the circumstances which regulate the dis- 
tribution of disease in England. One of the most important 
portions of this inquiry related to conditions of nourishment, 
and in particular to the food of the poorer laboring classes. 


“ As the inquiry,” writes Mr. Simon, “ specially related to the feed- 
ing of our lowest-paid laboring classes, it was to be expected that evi- 
dence of very poor diet would often be met with ; and such proved to be 
the fact. Throughout some of the examined classes, and in appreciable 
sections of the remainder, the diet was, to say the best of it, of doubtful 
permanent sufliciency for health. For the examined agricultural pop- 
ulations the diet was not so poor as for the examined in-door operatives. 


For both classes, of course, poverty was found to tell least upon those 
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who were without families. And in both classes, but very especially 
among the agriculturalists, insufficiency of food does not nearly so much 
affect the married laborer as it affects his wife and children. For he, in 
order to do his work, must eat; particularly if the agricultural laborer 
be fed at his employer’s house ; and most of all if he, being unmarried, 
lives there, he will commonly fare well. Even sometimes he will feed 
to excess. But, at least, the wives and children of the examined agri- 
cultural populations, and doubtless, to some extent, even the laborers 
themselves, are in some counties miserably fed. The worst deficiencies, 
however, were found among the examined classes of in-door operatives. 
They, taken as a whole, are so ill fed that assuredly among them there 
must be many instances of severe and injurious privation. . . . . 
“ Yet in this point of view there is, in my opinion, a very important 
sanitary context to be added. It must be remembered that privation 
of food is very reluctantly borne ; and that, as a rule, great poorness of 
diet will only come when other privations have preceded it. Long be- 
fore insufficiency of diet is a matter of hygienic concern, long before the 
physiologist would think of counting the grains of nitrogen and carbon 
which intervene between life and starvation, the household will have 
been utterly destitute of material comfort ; clothing and fuel will have 
been even scantier than food; against inclemencies of weather there 
will have been no adequate protection, dwelling-space will have been 
stinted to the degree in which over-crowding produces or increases dis- 
ease ; of household utensils and furniture there will have been scarcely 
any; even cleanliness will have been found costly or difficult, and if 
there still be self-respectful endeavors to maintain*it, every such en- 
deaver will represent additional pangs of hunger. The home, too, will 
be where shelter can be cheapest bought ; in quarters where commonly 
there is least fruit of sanitary supervision, least drainage, least scav- 
enging, least suppression of public nuisances, least, or worst, water sup- 
ply, and, if in town, least light and air. Such are the sanitary dangers 
to which poverty is almost certainly exposed when it is poverty enough 
to imply seantiness of food. And while the sum of these is of terrible 
magnitude against life, the mere scantiness of food is in itself of very 
serious moment. From such degrees of it as Dr. Smith found existing 
among the lowest-fed of the examined classes, there must, I feel as- 
sured, be much direct causation of ill-health, and the associated causes of 
disease must be greatly strengthened by it in their hurtfulness. These 
are painful reflections, especially when it is remembered that the 
poverty to which they advert is not the deserved poverty of idleness. 
In all cases it is the poverty of working populations. Indeed, as re- 
gards the in-door operatives the work which obtains the scanty pittance 
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of food is, for the most part, excessively prolonged. Yet evidently it 
is only in a qualified sense that the work can be deemed self-support- 
ing. All disease of such populations, and whatever destitution results 
from it, must be treated at the public expense and on a very large 
scale; the nominal self-support can be only a circuit, longer or shorter, 
to pauperism.” 


In regard to the insufficient nourishment of a part of the 
class of agricultural laborers, important evidence is to be 
found in the Report of the Commissioners on the Employment 
of Children, Young Persons, and Women in Agriculture, is- 
sued at the close of last year, 1868. 


“It is very commonly noticed,” say the Commissioners, “that ill- 
paid labor is the least profitable, from the defect of physical power 
which is its common accompaniment. The same result is found to be 
produced by a bad dietary, although the wages may be (nominally) 
high, as in South Northumberland, where the old nourishing diet of 
the North has in late years been abandoned, in consequence of which 
‘it takes three men now to do the work of two.’ Mr. Culley (one of 
the Assistant Commissioners) also quotes excellent authority for the 
fact that the ill-fed laborers of the South (of England) are inferior to 
those of the North in the same proportion as mentioned above, namely, 
as three to two.” — p, xxxi. 


Mr. Blackburn, who has farmed largely in Scotland and 
England, says: — 

“Two Scotchmen will at any description of work equal three 
English laborers, owing partly to their superior physique, partly to 
the higher order of intelligence they bring to bear on their work.” 
— App. I. p. 158. 


It is a safe inference that the higher order of intelligence is 
likely to be associated with the superior physique, and that the 
superior physique depends on sufficiency of nourishment.* 
When Burke wrote his “* Thoughts on Scarcity,” in 1795, he 
said: * It is the interest of the farmer that his work should be 
done with effect and celerity, and that canndt be done unless 


* “The physical condition of the people,” says the Rev. Charles Merivale, in his 





already cited paper in the Contemporary Review, “seems to me to be slowly and 
gradually, but still to some extent, deteriorating.” “I am constrained to say that 
my own personal observation of the vital forces of our rural population is very dis- 


heartening.” 
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the laborer is well fed, and otherwise found with such neces- 
saries of animal life, according to his habits, as may keep the 
body in full force, and the mind gay and cheerful.” If gayety 
and cheerfulness could be supposed in Burke’s time to be the 
occasional moods of the tiller of the soil, at present there can 
be no such notion. Cheerful toil has vanished from England ; 
there is much patient industry, but the laborer cannot be gay ; 
his life in country or in town is a cheerless and struggling 
existence. 

With wages insufficient, in view of the other demands upon 
them, to supply himself and his family with the food requisite 
for health, it is not to be wondered at that the home of the 
common laborer is often an abode utterly unfit for human 
habitation. The magnitude of the evil of overcrowding in 
cities is acknowledged, and efforts in some degree successful 
have been made to check it; but, year by year, acre after acre 
of houses destitute of every proper attribute of healthy and 
comfortable homes is added to the area of the great centres of 
commerce and trade. Such square miles of squalid and de- 
grading habitations as are now extending in the east of London 
never defiled the face of the earth before. The district is a 
disgrace to human nature itself. 

In 1864 Dr. Hunter was employed, under authority of the 
Privy Council, to make an inquiry into the housing of the 
poorer population in towns. His inquiry extended to some 
fifty of the chief centres of population. His report gives a 
picture of misery on such a scale as happily is not to be found 
elsewhere in the world. “In parts of London and some of 
the towns,” says Dr. Hunter, “ the state of the tenements is 
sickening, the state of the people most pitiable.” “It is not 
too much to say that life in parts of London and Newcastle is 
infernal.” * 

“There are about twenty colonies in London of about ten 
thousand persons each, whose miserable condition,’ Dr. Hun- 
ter declares, exceeds almost anything he has seen elsewhere 
in England, “and is almost entirely the result of their bad 
house accommodation ; and the crowded and dilapidated con- 








* Eighth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council. 1865. Appendix 
No. 2. On the Housing of the Poor in Towns, p. 62. 
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dition of these houses is much worse than was the case twenty 
years ago.” * 

In different towns the degree and extent of the wretchedness 
of the habitations of the poor differ widely, but the reader of 
Dr. Hunter’s report can hardly fail to agree with Mr. Simon’s 
comment upon it, that, “speaking generally, it may be said 
that the evils [resulting from overcrowding, and from the use 
of dwellings which are permanently unfit for human habitation] 
are uncontrolled in England.” + 

The same language may in general be applied to the condi- 
tion of the homes of the rural poor as to those of the urban 
poor. 

An important paper by Dr. Hunter, on the house accommo- 
dation of rural laborers in the different parts of England, forms 
a portion of the Seventh Report of the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council, 1864. 


“To the insufficient quantity and miserable quality,” says Mr. Simon, 
“of the house accommodation generally had by our agricultural labor- 
ers almost every page of Dr. Hunter's report bears testimony. And 
gradually, for many years past, the state of the laborer in these respects 
has been deteriorating, house-room being now greatly more difficult for 
him to find, and when found, greatly less suitable to his needs, than 
perhaps for centuries has been the case. Especially within the last 
twenty or thirty years the evil has been in very rapid increase, and 
the household circumstances of the laborer are now in the highest 
degree deplorable.” 


Later evidence on this topic is to be found in the report 
already cited of the Commission on the employment of chil- 
dren and women in agriculture. In his report as Assistant 


* Id. p. 89. 

+ The effect upon the health of the poorer inhabitants of the great cities, from the 
nature of their food, the character of their dwellings, and the general want of proper 
sanitary arrangements, is strikingly exhibited in the Quarterly Return of the Regis- 
trar-General for the three months ending on the 31st of December, 1868. A selee- 
tion of fourteen great cities and towns of the kingdom, peopled by 6,441,525 in- 
habitants, exhibits a rate of mortality equal to 2.615 per cent per annum, which 
exceeds the rate in the least unhealthy districts in England by one half. ‘* Why,” 
asks the Reyistrar-General, “ should ‘industrious, prosperous, and wealthy com- 
munities see their people perish year after year at these appalling rates without try- 
ing some radical and effectual measures of reform ?” 
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Commissioner, the Rev. James Fraser, whose good judgment 
and moderation give great weight to the conclusions which he 
draws from a careful and extensive investigation, makes the 
following statement : — 


“Tt will be observed upon reference, not only to my Notes of Meet- 
ings, but to the special body of evidence upon this subject collected out 
of my returns, that nothing can be more wide-spread than the feeling 
entertained, nothing can be stronger than the language used, about the 
general condition of the cottages of the peasantry, certainly in every 
one of the agricultural districts, almost in every one of the parishes, 
which I haveevisited. In one return they are described as ‘ miserable,’ 
in a second as ‘deplorable,’ in a third as ‘ detestable,’ in a fourth as ‘a 
disgrace to a Christian community.’ Even where they are spoken of 
in favorable terms it will generally be found that if adequate in quality 
they are inadequate in quantity ; and some rich landowner, ‘lord of all 
he surveys, and having exercised his lordship by evicting so much of 
his population as were an eyesore, or were likely to become a burden 
to him, — still employing their labor, but holding himself irresponsible 
for their domicile, — has, by a most imperfect system of compensation, 
built a limited number of ornamental roomy cottages, which he fills 
with his own immediate dependents. Out of the three hundred 
parishes which I visited, I can only remember two — Donnington, in 
Sussex, and Down Amney, in Gloucestershire — where the cottage 
provision appeared to be both admirable in quality and sufficient in 
quantity ; and I mention these cases with the greater pleasure, because in 
each the landowner, though not resident, is as willing to recognize, and 
as careful to discharge, his responsibilities as though he were. 

“ The majority of the cottages that exist in rural parishes are deficient 
in almost every requisite that should constitute a home for a Christian 
‘family in a civilized community. They are deficient in bedroom ac- 
commodation, very few having three chambers, and in some parishes 
the larger proportion only one; they are deficient in drainage and 
sanitary arrangements ; they are imperfectly supplied with water ; such 
conveniences as they have are often so situated as to become nuisances ; 
they are full enough of draughts to generate any amount of rheuma- 
tism, and in many instances are lamentably dilapidated and out of 
repair... +. . 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the ill effects of such a state of things 
in every aspect, — physical, social, economical, moral, intellectual. 
Physically, a ruinous, ill-drained cottage, ‘cribbed, cabined, confined,’ 
and over-crowded, generates any amount of disease, — fevers of every 
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type, catarrh, rheumatism, — as well as intensifies to the utmost that 
tendency to scrofula and phthisis which, from their frequent intermar- 
riages and their low diet, abounds se largely among the poor. Socially, 
nothing can be more wretched than the condition of ‘open’ parishes 
like Docking, in Norfolk, and South Cerney, in Gloucestershire, in 
which have been poured remorselessly the scum and offscour of their 
‘close’ neighbors. Economically, the imperfect distribution of cot- 
tages deprives the farmer of a large proportion of his effective labor- 
power. The employer who has no cottages to offer those whom he 
employs must either attract laborers by the offer of higher wages, or 
must content himself with refuse ; and, in either case, when he gets his 
man, gets him more or less enfeebled by the distance he haShad to travel 
to his work. The moral consequences are fearful to contemplate. ‘I 
only wonder,’ writes one clergyman to me, ‘ that our agricultural poor 
are as moral as they are.’ Modesty must be an unknown virtue, de- 
cency an unimaginable thing, where, in one small chamber, with the 
beds lying as thickly as they can be packed, father, mother, young men, 
lads, grown and growing-up girls — two, and sometimes three genera- 
tions — are herded promiscuously ; where every operation of the 
toilet and of nature — dressings, undressings, births, deaths — is per- 
formed by each within the sight and hearing of all; where children of 
both sexes, to as high an age as twelve or fourteen, or even more, 
occupy the same bed; where the whole air is sensual, and human 
nature is degraded into something below the level of the swine. It is 
a hideous picture, and the picture is drawn from life. Mr. Clarke, of 
Norwich, can tell any one who will ask him tales of things he has him- 
self seen, horrifying enough to make the very hair stand on end. The 
medical gentleman whose evidence I publish, assured me that cases of 
incest are anything but uncommon. We complain of the anti-nuptial 
unchastity of our women, of the loose talk and conduct of the girls who 
work in the fields, of the light way in which maidens part with their 
honor, and how seldom a parent’s or a brother’s blood boils with shame ; 
here, in cottage herding, is the sufficient account and history of it all.” 
— pp. 35, 36. 


Evidence in regard to the habitations of the laboring poor in 
other portions of England, to a similar effect to that contained 
in this passage from Mr. Fraser’s report, is to be found in the 
reports of the other Assistant Commissioners in the same 
volume ; and a multitude of corroborative statements might 
be gathered from various sources. No one who has had an 
opportunity of personal observation can question the wide ex- 
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tent of suffering among the laboring classes from the wretched 
character of their dwellings. In the purely agricultural, in the 
mining, in the manufacturing districts, the evils arising from 
bad and insufficient house accommodation exist under various 
modifications, but everywhere to a shocking degree. And 
everywhere these evils are of a combined physical and moral 
nature, productive at once of ill health, ignorance, and vice. 

The condition of education among the rural poor, and among 
other great bodies of English laborers, is what might be ex- 
pected from the circumstances under which they live. The 
evidence collected by the Commission, whose report has been 

’ cited, shows that there are very few agricultural districts in 
which the children attend school after the age of twelve, and 
that usually by the time a boy is ten years old he is put to 
work, that his petty earnings may add something to the narrow 
resources of the household. Before he is twenty, in many in- 
stances, he has forgotten all of his little schooling. The poor 
themselves do not seem to be indifferent generally to the 
advantages of education, but the pressure of poverty is such 
that they cannot resist its compulsion, and against their 
will they are forced to submit to their children’s growing up 
in ignorance. 

“The agricultural laborer’s wages,’ says Mr. Fraser, “ are 
never up to the mark that can allow of his sacrificing the earn- 
ings of his child to higher considerations.” And yet Mr. 
Fraser himself gives some most striking and affecting in- 
stances of the strenuous efforts made by the very poor to 
protect their own independence and to secure the blessings 
of instruction for their children. It must be a hard heart 
that can hear the stories of these laborers, given in their 
own words, without being moved to sympathy with them, and 
respect for them, and without being led to question the worth 
of a social system which brings about such results as are here 
displayed. 

Mr. Fraser gives the following report of the statement of 
Mrs. Mary Cole, of Ingoldisthorpe : — 


“ Husband a shepherd, earns twelve shillings a week. Has brought 
up fourteen children, eight girls and six boys. Never let a girl of hers 
go into the fields; has got them all out into service. Turned them out 
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into the world pretty early, at fourteen years of age or so. They began 
to go into little places, just for their victuals. They are now all in good 
places, and are the greatest comforts that children can be to parents, 
Her husband can read and write, but she cannot. Not having any 
learning herself, she knew the value of it, so determined her girls, at 
any rate, should have as much as she could give them. There was no 
school at Ingoldisthorpe then, so she sent them to Snettisham. She 
had four of them, all girls, at school at one time, and paid tenpence a 
week for them. They stayed till they were about thirteen. She was 
often blamed by her neighbors for not sending her girls into the fields, 
but her heart was high and she would not. She said to herself, * We ’ll 
see how it'll turn out. It’s the ruination of the country girls going 
into the fields; they will make neither good wives nor good mothers ; 
and what do they know of needlework? They get bold and wild, and 
independent of their parents. Why, there’s three of them joined to- 
gether and took a house by themselves at Sedgeford,to be their own 
masters.” All her girls can read and write. When she was bringing 
up this family her husband only earned ten shillings a week, besides 
what he got at lambing time ; her house-rent was three guineas, and she 
had not a mite of a garden. She had to work very hard herself, took 
in washing, but never went out into the fields. She is sure her family 
would have suffered for it if she had. 

“ Her boys have not had so much schooling as her girls, they had to 
go out to work so young. Three of them went out at six, and took one 


shilling a week. Her husband’s master (this was a good many years 
ago) would have paid him off if he had not let them go to work. Her 
eldest son is now in Truman’s brewery, in London; he has improved 


himself, and can write pretty well now. He wrote home to his parents 
to beg that his younger brothers might be kept at school, as he had 
found the good of a bit of learning. She has another son living in 
Herefordshire ; he can neither read nor write, because he has been at 
work ever since he was six years old. 

“The other two boys who are alive are poor scholars; they have 
been at night-school for two or three winters, but are too tired with 
their day’s work when they get there to learn much, 

“Her husband is a very sober man; brings home every threepence 
he earns, never drinks, and the quietest creature as ever was on the 
face of the earth. 

“ A good school is the greatest blessing as can‘be in a parish. Only 
wanted her children to read and write and do plain needlework ; did 
not care about nonsensical learning. Never knew anything nonsensical 
taught at Ingoldisthorpe school. 
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“Sees many of her neighbors take no thought about their children’s 
learning. Thinks it a great pity. Suppose they could afford to send 
their children to school as well as she could, if they hada mind. Never 
grumbled about what she had to pay. They were happy days when 
she used to hear their innocent prattle when they used to come home 
from school. Remembers the time when flour was 3s. 6d. a stone, and 
she had nine children at home, and nothing coming in but her hus- 
band’s wages, which were then ‘ heined’ (raised) to twelve shillings a 
week. They were hard times, surely, but by the blessing of God she 
struggled through, and never had a penny from the parish.” 



















Such a story as this is a tale of endurance and effort that 
may be justly called heroic. Ifa corresponding spirit of sacri- 
fice, and an equal sense of duty, could be roused among the 
rich, among those who are responsible for- providing the means 
of education for the poor, the condition of England would very 
soon be changed. 


“Tt is a common charge, brought against farmers as a class,” says 
Mr. Edward Stanhope, in his report as Assistant Commissioner on the 
Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture, “ that they care 
little for education, and are rather disposed to discourage it. Now in 
many cases it cannot be denied that education is materially interfering 
with labor, because the object of the laboring class in seeking it is not 
to make their children better agricultural laborers, but to enable them 
to rise to a higher sphere in life. ‘If I could only get him to be a 
scholar,’ said one woman, ‘ he should never be a farm laborer.’ ‘If I 
were a scholar, I should n’t be here,’ said a laborer, ‘and that’s the 
reason why the farmers hold against this ’ere scholarship.’ One can- 
not therefore be surprised that farmers should wish so to direct educa- 
tion as to prevent its having this effect as far as possible. ‘Their view 
is that more than a little is very much too much; they are afraid that 
laborers will be spoiled for field work.’ Their object is to keep the 
school down.” , 


Shortsighted as are such views as these, there is little doubt 
that they prevail extensively, not only among farmers, but 
among manufacturers also, and other employers of labor. It 
hardly needs to be urged that no permanent improvement can 
be expected in the condition of the laborer unless the means of 
education be secured to him. ‘This is not all that is needed, 
but it is one of the most pressing of his wants. Without edu- 
cation he neither knows how to better himself, nor is supplied 
VOL, CIX.— NO. 224. 10 
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with the faculties adequate to overcome the difficulties which 
surround him and hinder his progress. 


“Tt requires,” said the Times, in a recent article, “ both more knowl- 
edge and more intelligence than he possesses to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of migration and emigration. He knows no other lot open to 
him than that in which he was born, and the horizon of the village is 
his world. It is the imperative duty of his betters to assist in raising 
him from this ignorance and helplessness. There could be no greater 
mistake than to think, as we fear some employers do, that the discharge 
of this duty would injure their own interests. Nothing is more for 
their interest than that the intelligence of the laborer should be in- 
creased. It is certainly for the interest of the whole country, and the 
country has the right, which it must sooner or later exercise, of insist- 
ing that the corresponding duty shall not be neglected.” * 


In a recent essay entitled “* What can be done for the Agri- 
cultural Laborer?” Professor Fawcett says: “ It is sometimes 
almost triumphantly said —I have heard it in the House of 
Commons — that the agricultural laborer is not so badly off as 
many who work in our large towns” ; ¢ and, indeed, it is quite 
true that a workman in London, or any other of the crowded 
cities, earning eighteen or twenty shillings a week, is hardly 
more prosperous than the laborer in the country with ten or 
twelve. Mr. Mechi, whose experience as a farmer, at Tiptree 
HaJl, in Essex, is well known, writing to the Times, on the 
26th of January of this year, concerning agricultural laborers, 
asserts that the condition of the laborer has improved of late 
years, and mentioning that the present rate of wages in his 
neighborhood is eleven and twelve shillings, he goes on to 
say : — 

“TI know of some cottages in this neighborhood where families of 
seven children have had only one small bedroom for the nine members 
of the family. Many cottages are in a dilapidated condition. ... . 
Very few laborers over forty can read or write... . . Married couples 
with large young families are rather sorely pressed.” But he adds: 
“T am inclined to think favorably of the condition of our country 
laborers as compared with those in towns and cities.” 


What then must the condition of the latter be ? 





* The Times, February 16, 1869. 
t Macmillan’s Magazine, October, 1868. 
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It is from the laboring classes that the vast army of paupers 
is recruited. On any given day of the year there are about a 
million men, women, and children in receipt of public relief, 
and known as paupers. The numbers are a little less in sum- 
mer than in winter, and in a year of prosperity than in a year 
of commercial depression. But for twenty years the army has 
never been composed of less than eight hundred thousand in- 
dividuals, and has frequently risen to over a million.* 

The returns furnished by the Poor Law Board do not afford 
the means of ascertaining the total number of persons who re- 
ceive relief in the course of a year; they merely give the num- 
bers of those in receipt of relief on certain days. It would 
doubtless be an under-estimate to compute the number of per- 
sons who are obliged to seek public relief at some period of the 
year at double that of the paupers on any given day. If we 
add to this number the number of those who are more or less 
dependent on private charity for a livelihood, and who prob- 
ably amount to several hyndred thousand, we are brought to 
the conclusion that England supports as paupers not less than 
one twentieth of her population, while much more than a tenth 
of her people stand so near the verge of pauperism as to be 
for a portion of every year dependent upon public or private 
charity. And, still further, though in the absence of exact sta- 
tistics it is impossible to make a precise statement, it seems 
certain that not less than one quarter of the people of Eng- 
land are at some period of their lives dependent for subsistence 
upon public or private charity. 

The returns of the Poor Law Board show that the money 
spent in public relief of the poor during the last twenty years has 
amounted upon an average to the annual sum of £ 5,831,000, 
or enough to keep over one hundred and twelve thousand men at 
work at a wage of one pound each per week. And this enormous 
outlay for the relief of suffering seems to have no effect in re- 
moving its causes. The complaint is common that pauperism 
is increasing, and though it does not appear that the number of 
persons in England more or less dependent upon public charity 





* For a summary statement of the mean number of paupers in receipt of relief at 
one time in each year since 1849, see Twentieth Annual Report of the Poor Law 
Board, 1867 - 68, p. 11. 
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for support has increased out of proportion to the growth of the 
population, it is obvious from the returns that vast as is the 
sum expended in public and private charity it does nothing to 
diminish the sources of pauperism. 

In a paper on the Charities of London, read at a meeting of 
the Association for the Prevention of Pauperism and Crime in 
the Metropolis, on the 17th of December, Dr. Hawksley stated, 
as the result of a careful investigation, that 


“At least £7,000,000 a year are employed in dealing with the 
requirements of London poverty and pauperism. It results that if one 
eighth of the whole metropolitan population — that is, 400,000 per- 
sons — were entirely dependent on the other seven eighths, the sum 
named would supply to each £17 a head per annum for every man, 
woman, and child, or to every family of five persons, £85 per annum, 
and leave £50,000 to pay the expenses of collection and distribution. 
Notwithstanding this great expenditure, pauperism and crime are ad- 
vancing far beyond the relative increase of population [in London]. 
During the last ten years, 1858-1868, the population of London has 
increased one sixth, but the pauper part 6f it has increased five tenths, 
or half.” * 


Another gentleman, Dr. Stallard, who has given great atten- 
tion to the subject, estimates the sum spent annually in Lon- 
don for charitable purposes at over £ 8,500,000. “ This sum 
is equal to 4s. 3d. per week, all the year round, for eight hun- 
dred thousand persons, and ought to be more than sufficient 
for the relief of every form of misery.” f 

Whether we accept the higher or the lower of these esti- 
mates as nearest the truth, each of them is alike evidence, not 
of effective and well-directed charity, but, in great part, of the 
misdirected, wasteful, and corrupting bounty of thoughtless 
humane impulses and sentiments, and of selfish efforts to pur- 
chase, by an expenditure of money, immunity from personal 
exertion, and personal sacrifice. Much of the money thus 
lavishly poured out in miscalled charity simply aggravates the 








* “ The Charities of London.” By Thomas Hawksley, M. D. London: 1869, 
pp. 7. 
+ “ Pauperism, Charity, and Poor Laws.” By J. H. Stallard, M.B. London: 
1869. 8vo. pp. 18. The Times published, February 11, 1869, an elaborate 
Synopsis of Reports of some Metropolitan Charities, which, so far as it extended, 
confirmed the estimates of Dr. Stallard. 
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evils which it is meant to relieve ; for while it tends to educate 
a predatory class of degraded professional paupers, it fails to 
assist the independent poor, struggling for existence, and tot- 
tering on the brink of pauperism, and its consequent degra- 
dation. © 

Very recently well-directed efforts have been made on the 
part of government for a better administration of the State 
charity, and on the part of individuals to secure a pr ver co- 
operation among the charitable institutions, and to give a 
*proper direction to private benevolénce. But no sufficient 
remedy for the evils of the present system of public and pri- 
vate almsgiving is to be found, short of an absolute reform in 
many of its most common methods, springing from a quickened 
sense among the prosperous of their responsibility toward the 
poor. . 

We have seen that millions of people in this country — one 
of the richest in the world — barely drag out existence upon a 
pittance insufficient to secure the food necessary for health, 
living in abodes unfit alike for the physical and moral needs of 
life, and unable, both from their own circumstances and from , 
the indifference, to use no stronger word, of those whose de- 
pendants they are, to obtain such education as might invigorate 
their efforts for improvement. 

No language can be too strong to characterize the disgrace 
and the danger to a civilized community of a state of society 
which thus perpetuates the misery of a great proportion of its 
members, which thus degrades humanity by condemning it to 
conditions which inevitably generate ignorance and vice, and 
are the fruitful sources of crime. 

It cannot be too distinctly stated that the poorer classes 
have not the power at present to raise themselves from the 
degradation into which they have sunk ; that the material con- 
ditions of their life so deprive them of hope, of stimulus to 
exertion, and of vital energy, that they are in great measure 
free from responsibility as to the results of these conditions 
upon moral character. 

It cannot be too well understood that the rich, the pros- 
perous, and the powerful are directly responsible for the worst 
existing evils of society, and that they are bound not only by 
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general motives of humanity, but by special motives of self- 
interest, to exert themselves to a far greater degree than they 
seem now to have the thought of doing for their remedy and 
removal. Bound by special’ motives of self-interest, — for a 
' society in which an overwhelming majority of its members 
have no reason to desire the stability of its institutions, but 
every reason to look forward to change, however violent and 
destructive in its nature, as likely to effect an improvement in 
their condition, is constantly exposed to the risk of revolution 
and entire reorganization? And even if this were not the case, - 
the improvement of the condition of the working classes would 
still be a matter of most immediate self-interest to those who 
desire the continuance of their own material prosperity, be- 
cause on the improvement of these classes, in conformity with 
the general progress in the world, depends the permanence of 
the wealth and power of England. If the poor are degenerat- 
ing ; if their physical vigor is diminishing ; if larger numbers 
of them are falling into dependence upon public or private 
charity ; if the motives to independence are becoming weaker, 
_— then the decline of the state has set in, and the stream of 
wealth and prosperity is shrinking at its source. 

But against such considerations as these it is urged: “ If we 
be not doing all we might, we are doing much. Every year 
more attention is given to education ; every year there is an 
extension of sanitary reforms ; and if the condition of the poor 
is deplorable, it is due, not to the indifference and selfish- 
ness of the rich and the powerful, but in great measure to the 
operation of laws of political economy over which we have no 
control.” 

The laws of political economy which are often thus referred 
to are mainly those relating to the distribution of wealth, and 
especially those which are supposed to regulate wages by the 
principle of supply and demand as applied to labor. 

On this topic especially a vast deal of sophistry is current. 
The laws of political economy are not sufficient by themselves 
to regulate the relations of men one to another. If they be 
properly understood and interpreted, they undoubtedly, so far ~ 
as their jurisdiction extends, correspond with and confirm the 
dictates of that morality which finds its motive and sanction 
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in the happiness of mankind. But the variety of dispositions 
among men, and the complication of their interests, are so great, 
that the laws of political economy can rarely be absolutely ap- 
plied, even when fully understood, to the direction of their 
concerns. The laws which are theoretically true concerning 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth are, in their prac- 
tical application, continually subject to modification by the 
moral conditions of individuals and races. But even the true 
nature of these laws is frequently misunderstood, and the false 
interpretation of them may become one of the most serviceable 
instruments of oppression, and one of the most dangerous 
weapons of selfishness. A striking illustration of this fact is 
afforded by the prevalence of the doctrine that the sole econom- 
ical consideration which is to determine the rate of wages 
at a given place and time is the demand for and supply of 
labor. Pushed to its consequences, this doctrine leads the 
employer of labor to take advantage of every circumstance 
which may promote an abundant supply of the kind of labor 
which he requires, without regard to the consequences of such 
a course to the health and happiness of the laborer. The ten- 
dency of such a doctrine, applied without restriction, in the 
present state of the world, is to the degradation of the laborer, 
and the destruction of his freedom, even to the point of actual 
or virtual enslavement. The question is often discussed as 
if, in the competition of the market, the employer and the 
laborer stood on equal terms, and had equal power in the 
determination of the rate of wages. But this is very seldom 
the case. As a rule, the employer has on his side two grounds 
of superiority to the laborer, — the possession of capital, and 
the possession of more cultivated intelligence. The first makes 
the employment of labor more or less a matter of choice 
with him ; the second enables him to vary his pursuits. But, 
in the actual condition of the laboring classes, the laborer 
has little or no choice in the matter of employment, and 
must take such as is offered him, and upon the terms on 
which it is offered, or must starve. The result is that, in a 
densely peopled country, employers of labor in the chief fields 
of industry — in all those which require of the workman no 
special intelligence — have the power to determine the rate of 
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wages ; and, as long as the present narrow ideas of political 
economy prevail, custom will do little to prevent competition 
from producing its legitimate effect in the lowering of the 
standard of wages to a minimum. Mr. Mill, in his chapter 
on wages, says: “ In this country there are few kinds of labor 
of which the remuneration would not be lower than it is if the 
employer took the full advantage of competition.” But even 
if this be true, it is safe to assert that in many of the most im- 
portant branches of industry the employer frequently takes 
advantage of competition to a degree which keeps the laborer 
in dependence, and even in want of the necessaries of healthy 
living. No one who investigates the relations of capital and 
labor can doubt that in the long run a disproportionate share 
of the profits of production falls to the capitalist,* and that the 
distribution of wealth consequently grows more and more un- 
equal and unsatisfactory. 

It is a truth too often forgotten that, in the present complex 
and unorganized condition of society, many of the laws of politi- 
cal economy, if applied without restriction to the regulation of 
human relations, work nothing but misery. In an ideal state 
of society, in which every man should be intelligent and inde- 
pendent, the rate of wages might perhaps be safely determined 
by competition. But in the actual condition of society, politi- 
cal economy itself teaches that reliance upon competition alone 
to fix the rate of wages may, and often, indeed, must, operate 
in violation of those superior laws of the science which deter- 
mine the permanent prosperity of mankind, and regulate its 
advance. Competition at any given moment may establish a 
rate‘of wages which shall be destructive of the health and hap- 
piness of large sections of the community. In its turn it needs 
to be controlled in its operation by higher laws. 

To remove the existing evils two great remedies have been 
proposed, each tending to a diminution of population, and con- 
sequently of competitors for labor. The first of these is emi- 
gration. But it is plain that this is a mere palliative. The 





* For a striking illustration of this fact, sce the very instructive evidence given 
before the Trades’ Union Commission by Mr. James Nasmyth, the eminent ma- 
chinist ; especially questions 19,181-19,189, from the answers to which it ap- 
peared that Mr. Nasmyth had paid 21s. a week to a man whose work brought him 
in a profit of £6.— Tenth Report, 1868, p. 66. 
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fields for emigrants will in time, perhaps not long hence, 
be closed, while the increase of the population of the country 
from which the emigrants depart is likely to be quickened by 
the fact of their leaving a void to be filled. The second is, a 
limit self-imposed on the increase of families, a restraint upon 
the instinct of population. That this latter remedy, if it could 
be applied, would be effectual in the degree of its application is 
certain ; but in the present low moral and intellectual state of 
the working classes, it seems very doubtful whether the mo- 
tives to self-restraint can be made so effectual with them as to 
lead to any great results in this direction. Legal restraints 
upon marriage might effect something, but their operation must 
be very partial. 

What, then, can be suggested as likely to lead to a more 
suitable rate of wages being established as the recompense for 
labor? There is no single panacea. But the ground upon 
which improvement must rest is that of education, — educa- 
tion of the rich as well as of the poor. The direct result of 
education in the case of the poor would be to make them 
masters of themselves, to open new fields of labor for them, 
and to develop in them those moral dispositions which would 
lead both to a restraint upon population, and to the formation 
of habits of economy and thrift. The education which the rich 
especially require is in its nature moral,— an education in social 
duties, and in that enlightened self-interest which sees its ad- 
vantage, not in a selfish accumulation of wealth regardless of 
the claims of those who assist in its production, but in such a 
division of profits as should raise the general standard of com- 
fort. 

Under existing circumstances, there can be no object so im- 
portant for the government of England as the promotion of 
education. It cannot be accomplished unless efforts in behalf 
of education be accompanied by the widest and most stringent 
measures of sanitary reform, which shall secure to the poor 
such habitations as are not detrimental to health, as are not 
inconsistent with a tolerable degree of physical comfort, and 
in which the preservation of moral purity is not impossible. 

The most strenuous, unselfish, and foreseeing action is de- 
manded for the preservation of what is good in the existing 
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social order, and for the remedy of evils which are now of such 
magnitude as to be standing menaces to the very life of the 
state. A very different spirit is required for dealing with these 
evils from that which is displayed in Parliament, or in public 
opinion as expressed by the majority of its leading organs. 
Unless the ruling classes, upon whom rests the responsibility 
for remedial effort, are aroused from their selfish inactivity to 
a new sense of duty and to new exertions, no prophet is needed 
to foretell the approaching overthrow of social order. Even 
now the question with all thoughtful men is whether the evils 
of the state have not reached a point beyond legal remedy. 
To many it already seems that only the red hands of violent 
revolution can tear down the barriers by which, in the midst 
of the highest refinements of civilization, great masses of the 
people are shut up in a close Jew’s quarter of misery, igno- 
rance, and degradation, and reduced to the moral level of 
savages. The forces of conservatism in England are enor- 
mous ; they are banded together, in many, instances, to main- 
tain an unjust order of things, and to repress the healthy life 
of the community. But in proportion to their strength is the 
accumulation of the pent-up forces of destruction. A small mi- 
nority of the population are in possession of the main instruments 
of compulsion, but in the long run the great majority must rule, 
— if in no other way, by the exhibition and use of the physical 
force of which acting in combination they are the masters. 

The progress of democratic ideas in political affairs is grad- 
ually transferring the legislative power to the majority of the 
people. But the transference of this power is so slow, and the 
majority have become so brutalized, that the very process is 
full of danger. It is a great, though a very common mistake, 
to suppose that the mass of the laboring classes and of the poor 
in England are not discontented. They have learned to hide 
their thoughts ; but they feel, and, to some degree, they know, 
that the existing social order is unjust to them, and their discon- 
tent, though smothered and ineffectual at present, might easily 
be wrought into a fury against which all the defences of actual 
institutions would be as vain as were the walls of the Bastile 
against the passions of the mob of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Cares Eviot Norton. 
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Art. V.—1. An Elementary Treatise on American Grape Cul- 
ture and Wine-making. By Perer B. Meap. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1867. pp. iv., 483. 

2. Vineyard Culture Improved and Cheapened. By A. Du 
Brevuit. Translated by E. and C. Parker. With Notes and 
Adaptations to American Culture, by JoHn A. WARDER. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Robert Clarke & Co. 1867. pp. x., 387. 

8. The Grape-Vine. By Freperick Mone. Translated by 
Cartes SiepHor. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 1867. 
pp. vii., 129. 

4. The Wine-maker’s Manual. By Cuarves REEMELIN. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Robert Clarke & Co. 1868. pp. viii., 123. 
5. Address of Dr. C. W. Grant, delivered before the Grape- 
Growers’ Convention at Canandaigua, N. Y., October 20, 1868. 

[ Proof-sheets. } 

6. The Cultivation of the Native Grape and the Manufacture of 
American Wine. By Grorce Husmann, of Herman, Mis- 
souri. New York: Woodward & Co. 1868. pp. xi., 192. 

7. The Culture of the Grape. By W. C: Stronc. Boston : 
J. E. Tilton & Co. 1867. pp. xvi., 355. 


In April, 1865, we gave in this Review a brief sketch of the 
rise, progress, and condition of open-air grape culture in the 
United States, and added thereto some safe prophecies of its 
probable future, and some hints upon the management of the 
vine, derived in large measure from our own experience. 

Since that time grape culture has made great progress in 
almost every State in the Union ; new varieties have been in- 
troduced and tested ; new wines have been brought into notice ; 
and, in short, so marked an advance has been made in every 
department of viticulture as to justify us in again calling the 
attention of our readers to this important subject. So impor- 
tant and complex a subject is it, that we cannot treat it ex- 
haustively within the limits of an article, but must be general 
in our statements, referring our readers for statistics to gov- 
ernment and State reports, and for details and practical meth- 
ods to the able manuals named above. 

At the risk of a little repetition, we propose now to say a few 
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words in regard to the past history of grape culture in this 
country, and then to speak of its present condition, with par- 
ticular reference to the newer varieties of grapes and the bril- 
liant prospect now opened in wine-making in the United States. 
Wine was made from native grapes by the early settlers of 
Florida in 1564. The London Company in Virginia, excited 
doubtless by the abundance and vigor of the indigenous vines, 
attempted to establish a vineyard in 1620, imported French 
vignerons in 1630, had certainly succeeded in making wine in 
1647, and offered premiums for its manufacture in 1651. Wil- 
liam Penn in 1683, Andrew Doré in 1685, and Peter Legaux 
in 1793 made unsuccessful attempts to establish vineyards. In 
1722, Virginia had vineyards that gave abundant returns with 
little care, but for many years no grape appeared good enough 
in all respects to put grape culture and wine-making on a firm 
basis. The Catawba grape, discovered in 1801, brought to pub- 
lic notice in 1816, and introduced at the West with so much 
success, is the variety whose appearance at a critical time en- 
tirely changed the aspect of grape culture in this country. To 
this variety and to the Isabella, although their day of triumph 
is now past and gone, we owe a debt of gratitude that should 
not be forgotten. As a market grape, and as a grape for wine, 
the Catawba for many years had no rival. Now it succeeds 
only in favored spots, and is too subject to the attacks of dis- 
ease to be trusted as in former days. The Isabella, though 
widely cultivated, was never a rival of the Catawba, and has 
always been considered inferior to it. 

We may remark here, in passing, that all the persistent 
and expensive attempts that have been made to cultivate the 
European grape, the vitis vinifera, in the open air, have proved 
failures in the Northern and Middle States. The season here 
is long enough to ripen many foreign kinds, but the violent 
atmospheric changes and sudden variations of temperature to 
which we are subject are very unfavorable to the growth of 
vines whose leaves are naturally susceptible to the attacks of 
mildew. Now and then in a city a foreign vine, trained against 
a brick wall, may be made to ripen its fruit, but the exceptions 
to the general rule are few. 

Local varieties arose and fell, but up to a comparatively 
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recent date the Delaware and Diana grapes, with perhaps the 
Concord, were the only kinds that bade fair to supplant the 
two well-established kinds for cultivation on a large scale. 

The Delaware grape, which we described three years ago as 
then facile princeps among American varieties, and of whose 
native origin there can be no doubt, has been planted largely 
of late, and the extraordinary merits of its fruit, both for table 
use and for still and sparkling wine, have been fully admitted. 
Yet the tendency of the Delaware to mildew in some local- 
ities, and its habit of dropping its leaves early in the season, 
together with its slow growth, prevent many vignerons from 
setting out so many vines of this variety as they would plant if 
they could trust it more implicitly. 

The Diana is a seedling from the Catawba, and -possesses 
shining merits of its own, with some radical defects, trans- 
mitted from its parent. It is better than the Catawba; its 
clusters are noted for keeping well in the winter, and their 
juice mingled with that of the Delaware makes a superb wine ; 
but the vine itself is somewhat tender, and requires a peculiar 
soil and treatment. Still, in spite of its inherent faults, more 
and more vines of the Diana are planted every year. 

From Maine to Florida, and from the Connecticut Valley to 
the banks of the Mississippi, the Concord grape flourishes and 
bears fruit. Judged by a standard at all critical, its fruit, and 
its wine particularly, are of the second or third class ; but its 
hardiness, its immense productiveness, and the certainty with 
which it ripens its crops in ordinary seasons, added to its won- 
derful freedom from disease, have given it a hold on public 
confidence which cannot easily be shaken. To an uncritical 
taste its faults are of no moment compared with its excellen- 
ces, but tried by a severe standard it can never hold a very 
high rank. 

The number of new grapes introduced during the past ten 
years is enormous. The facility with which new varieties may 
be called into being, the fascination attending the production of 
new kinds, and the certainty of profit if a kind be obtained 
better than any before known, all conspire to give the grape- 
growing public a flood of new grapes, nine tenths of which are 
forgotten as soon as they are named. One in a thousand, per- 
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haps, has qualities which put it by right in the front rank, and 
give it a place among established kinds. 

Of the newer grapes that have been pretty well treated, 
the Adirondack, Israella, and Iona are among the foremost, 
although of very unequal merit. : 

The Adirondack is supposed to be a seedling from the Isa- 
bella, and was found growing wild in Northern New York. It 
is a sweet, tender, pleasant grape, valuable rather for its earli- 
ness and absence of defects than for any positive merits. The 
vine is a moderate grower, and unfortunately is a little tender. 
We do not believe it will ever be widely planted. 

The Israella, which originated with Dr. C. W. Grant, is also 
a seedling from the Isabella, but of more decided merit than 
the Adirondack. The vine is vigorous, productive, and gener- 
ally healthy, although subject to mildew in some places. The 
clusters are large, compact, and ripen early. The berries are 
purple, sweet, of excellent flavor, and cling well to the stems. 
In fact they are sometimes so closely’ set as to make the cluster 
almost solid. It is without question the best grape of the 
Isabella family yet produced in this country. 

When the Delaware had been pretty widely disseminated, 
and its merits had become known, it was found so superior to 
existing kinds as to make cultivators confident that it would be 
a long time before a variety of equal rank would be obtained. 
No one expected that we were soon to see a grape at once 
larger and better than the Delaware. But about the year 
1867 the patient waiting and well-directed experiments of Dr. 
Grant, of Iona Island, were rewarded by the appearance of the 
Iona, the crowning glory of viticulture in this country, and a 
grape destined not only to give us more correct notions of excel- 
lence in grapes, but to compel the respect and admiration of for- 
eign wine-makers. For beauty, delicacy, richness of flavor, free- 
dom from the tough pulp that surrounds the seeds of almosi all 
American grapes, and for the qualities that constitute a true 
wine grape, the Iona, in our opinion, stands without a rival. 
Its adaptability to various soils and conditions of growth 
needs more thorough testing, but our experience with it during 
the last, most trying season leads us to hope that it may ripen 
with tolerable certainty even in Massachusetts. 
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We turn aside for a moment to remark that this country 
owes more to the originator of the Iona than it can ever repay. 
By precept and example Dr. Grant awakened the public mind 
to the importance of grape culture and the necessity of having 
better grapes than those formerly set up as standards. He 
proved that it is almost as easy to raise the best grapes as the 
poorest, and, by producing new and better kinds, he put the 
means of improvement within the reach of all. His labors 
have wrought a silent but prodigious revolution in grape cul- 
ture in the United States. ‘ 

Mr. E. W. Bull of Concord, Massachusetts, did not rest upon 
his laurels when he had produced and sent forth the Concord 
grape, but by patient experiments, conducted year after year 
with unwearied enthusiasm, he has created several new varie. 
ties, seedlings from the Concord, that cannot fail to make their 
mark. From the tough, inedible native Mr. Bull has produced 
grapes of great delicacy and refinement, free from fibrous pulp, 
exceedingly hardy and vigorous, and one of them at least pos- 
sessing very remarkable properties for wine-making. Two of 
these, the Cottage and the Una, a purple and an amber-colored 
grape, have been made public property, and have no doubt a 
most useful future before them. The Martha, a grape of much 
promise, is also a seedling from the Concord. 

We have left ourselves but littlé space to speak of other 
varieties. For sheltered locations and warm, rich soils, the 
Allen’s Hybrid and the Rebecca still hold a high rank among 
light-colored grapes. 

The Clinton, a.small purple grape, is sometimes raised for 
wine, but has no merits as a table fruit. The vine is an enor- 
mous grower and bearer, and is very hardy. 

The Hartford Prolific is still raised on account of its earli- 
ness. It has no other merits, and its defects are glaring. 
There will be no excuse for cultivating a vine like this, removed 
but one step from the native, when the Israella and Mr. Bull’s 
seedlings become better known. 

Four years ago, in this Review and elsewhere, we earnestly 
maintained that the numerous varieties raised and introduced 
by Mr. E. S. Rogers of Salem were genuine hybrids, and that 
their hybridism was established by facts and reasoning that 
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could not be refuted. This doctrine was very unpopular with 
many growers at that time, but we have seen them since come 
over to our side one by one, until we think that very few doubt 
that Mr. Rogers has produced grapes which are the result of 
crossing our native varieties with the vilis vinifera of Europe. 
Within a few years the so-called Rogers hybrids have been 
spread through the country, and some of them have acquired 
an enviable reputation. Probably the final verdict will be that 
the three or four best kinds should be preserved and cultivated, 
and that the less valuable numbers should be thrown aside. 
The best, and one already planted largely for wine, is the 
Salem, a noble grape, showing evident marks of both its foreign 
and native parentage, and with us this last year enduring the 
unfavorable changes of weather as well as any other out-door 
vine. Messrs. Underhill of Croton Point, and Moore of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., have each produced hybrid grapes, of which we are 
compelled to say that they seem almost too good. We mean 
by this that we fear they contain so large an amount of the 
foreign element in their composition as to make their success 
in our climate a matter of doubt. One of them at least, the 
Diana-Hamburg, a magnificent grape per se, is wholly unfit for 
this part of the country, losing in our garden every leaf by mil- 
dew before midsummer. 

We used to think that the path to sure and immediate suc- 
cess in the production of new varieties of permanent value lay 
through hybridizing the native and the foreign grape; but, 
theoretical objections, as well as the great triumphs of experi- 
menters like Mr. Bull and Dr. Grant, who have worked in a 
wholly different way, have led us to doubt the soundness of 
our former belief. The objection a priori to hybridizing is the 
strong probability that the hybrids produced will not only de- 
rive from their foreign parents those properties of flavor, rich- 
ness, and size which make the fruit of the vitis vinifera so 
attractive, but also inherit a constitution which can never 
resist mildew and rot, and make headway against the sudden 
and violent atmospheric changes to which our climate is subject. 
The better the hybrid is, —that is, the more nearly it resem- 
bles its foreign parent, — the more likely is it to have a tender 
constitution, unfitting it for our vineyards. 
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On the other hand, by direct breeding, or, in other words, 
by planting a vast number of seeds of some good grape, allow- 
ing the resulting seedlings to bear fruit, selecting the one in a 
thousand that gives signs of superior quality and shows no loss 
of vigor, planting its seeds, and so continuing, grapes have 
been obtained of the highest rank, and yet as hardy as their 
parents. The Concord, and, better still, the seedlings from it, 
are instructive instances of brilliant results obtained by direct 
breeding. 

No one should infer from the praise we bestow upon certain 
excellent grapes that the end has been reached. We have not 
yet a perfect grape. No variety has been produced which has 
in the requisite degree the three prime qualities of hardiness, 
early ripening, and fruit of high character. We have many 
hardy grapes that are of poor quality, many excellent grapes 
that are tender, and many of the highest class that are both 
tender and tardy in ripening. 

The production of new varieties of any fruit opens a tempt- 
ing field for experiment, and the rarity of high success makes 
the prizes drawn all the more valuable. Whoever works 
by hybridizing, or by direct planting, procures for himself a 
fund of the purest enjoyment, and in some exceptional cases 
gains a large pecuniary reward. The man who shall create 
a grape as hardy as the Concord, ripening in Massachu- 
setts without fail before the 10th of September, and at the 
same time of the best quality when tried by the highest 
standard, will have added to the absolute wealth of the 
country an amount incalculable. Major Adlum, who intro- 
duced the Catawba grape, was fond of saying that he had 
done his country better service than if he had paid off the 
national debt,— no idle boast, if we consider what the Ca- 
tawba grape has done directly, and to what indirect results 
it has led. 

To sum up, then, all the varieties of grapes we can recom- 
mend for out-door cultivation in this region may be counted on 
the fingers. The Concord and one or two of its seedlings, the 
Israella, Diana, and Delaware in very many localities, possibly 
the Adirondack, the Iona wherever it can be made to ripen, and 
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two or three of the most thoroughly proved Rogers hybrids, 
comprise all we can advise a beginner to try. 

The Rebecca and Allen’s Hybrid among light-colored grapes, 
and the Creveling and Union Village among purple kinds, 
will succeed in favored places ; but some of them are tender, 
and all are more or less subject to disease. The Isabella is 
almost discarded in New England. The Hartford Prolific, 
Clinton, and a number of all kinds hardly removed from the 
native grape, are not worth cultivating. Some will dissent 
from this opinion so far as it condemns the Hartford, but we 
feel sure that this kind must soon give way to varieties which 
are equally early and of greatly superior quality. The Dana 
and Nonantum grapes are two recent acquisitions of Massa- 
chusetts origin, but as yet are not well known. They give 
signs of being valuable kinds, and no pomologist has had 
greater success in producing new fruits than their originator, 
Mr. Francis Dana. 

We do not know that any radical change of opinion in regard 
to soil and cultivation has taken place since we last discussed 
these subjects in this Review. 

Success by a peculiar method or in a peculiar location too 
often blinds a vine-grower to the merits of a different system or 
a better soil. Hence there are almost as many methods and 
theories as there are vignerons. If any change has been 
wrought in grape-growing, we think it is in the matter of deep 
planting and high manuring. The school that taught us to 
trench the ground deep and stimulate the growth of the vine 
with strong manures has had its day, and more rational coun 
sels prevail. The results of deep trenching and high manur 
ing are so immediate and striking, that the beginner is often 
led astray, and repents when too late. Whoever plants a vine- 
yard should remember that present success may be bought by 
failure at no distant day, and should consider too that in plant- 
ing a vine he is working, not for a year or for ten years, but 
for centuries. More vines have been ruined, we believe, in this 
cold climate of ours by being planted too deep and by subse- 
quent over-stimulation than by all other causes combined. 
Vines should not be planted deep, because the soil in our 
short summer rarely gets warmed more than a foot below 
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the surface ; and they should not be overfed, hecause high ma- 
nuring causes a rank growth of wood that ripens imperfectly 
and is as often winter-killed when protected in winter as when 
exposed. 

Any moderately good soil, dry and not too rich, will give 
good crops of grapes, provided the location and aspect are 
favorable. The Delaware is perhaps the only variety that de- 
mands a deep, rich soil. In poor land it not only fails, but it 
can hardly be kept alive. On the other hand, we have Concord 
vines growing moderately well in the gravel of a dry side hill, 
where the white bean, the very pariah of vegetables, refuses to 
grow at all. The Rebecca does best in a clay soil of moderate 
richness ; while the Diana needs a poor soil to check its ram- 
pant growth and enable it to ripen its wood. Enriching the 
soil will increase the size of the Concord grape, but at the 
same time the quality of the fruit will be impaired. 

We have in mind as we write a vineyard of choice varieties, 
the owner of which made preparations for planting by trenching 
to the depth of two and a half feet, and enriching the soil 
with every conceivable fertilizer he could obtain. The result 
was immense growth of vine and enormous showy clusters for 
a few years, and then disease leading to a gradual failure both 
of vines and fruit. 

It cannot be repeated too often, that the main object of the 
vigneron in our cold climate should be to get well-ripened, 
healthy wood that will stand the winter unprotected. No vine 
that is forced or over-stimulated can produce such wood, and 
this is why caution in the use of manures is necessary. 

For established vines, the Delaware alone excepted, wood 
ashes and bonedust in moderate quantities are the strongest 
fertilizers we are disposed to employ. These contain all the 
inorganic food necessary for the growth of the grape, and do 
not stimulate the vine to excess. The insane policy of cutting 
off the upper tier of vine-roots, laid down in some foreign man- 
uals as essential to success, has never been adopted here, and 
never will be. Any procedure that tempts the roots to go 
more than a foot below the surface is ill advised. The number 
of vines that should be grown upon an acre, and consequently 
the space that each vine shall cover, are still disputed points, 
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and the consideration of these leads directly to the questions of 
training and pruning. 

After reading almost everything that has been published of 
late years on these topics, and after testing carefully numerous 
methods of training with a great many varieties, we have come 
to have certain fixed ideas with regard to the proper distance 
between vines and the closeness with which they should be 
pruned. We believe that great mistakes are made in crowding 
too many vines into a given space, in cramping the growth of 
each individual vine, and in pruning too close. We do not be- 
long to what may be called in a double sense the natural school 
of vignerons, who advocate allowing grape-vines to straggle at 
will over the tops of trees; but at the same time we do not think 
that the extremely close, systematic pruning laid down in many 
manuals will ever answer for most of our vigorous native kinds. 

The number of vines planted on an acre in France varies 
from one thousand to more than thirty thousand. Here, the 
testimony of the most experienced growers assures us that the 
smaller of these numbers is too large. The growth of some of 
our vines strikes a foreigner with amazement, annual shoots 
sixteen feet long not being uncommon. This strong growth 
makes it necessary to give our vigorous vines room enough to 
spread. If the rows are six feet apart, the distance between 
the vines should not be less than twelve feet for the Concord, 
nor less than sixteen for vines so rampant as the Rogers No. 15. 

Many cases are on record where every other vine in a vine- 
yard has been removed, and a year or two later half the re- 
maining vines taken away, with good effect. We have no 
space to discuss the various methods of training and pruning 
now in vogue. The simplest is generally the best, and the 
simplest and easiest is that of a horizontal arm near the 
ground, with upright canes, which are cut back to three or 
four buds every year after fruiting. We say three or four buds, 
not two, as most of the text-books teach ; for it is beginning to 
be known that in many vines the best clusters are produced 
from the third or fourth eye above the old wood. We believe 
this is especially true of the Diana and the Concord, and in 
pruning vines of these varieties we are careful to leave bearing 
wood enough. 
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Some men of experience, Mr. George Husmann in particular, 
are strenuous advocates of summer pruning, or pinching the 
ends of the young shoots during the summer, and they even 
advise beginning as soon as four or five leaves have appeared ; 
but this practice is more talked about here than followed. 
Without waiting for the results of experiments which we have 
begun, we have great confidence in what is known as the 
strict Guyot system. This consists in renewing the horizontal 
arm annually, by cutting away the old arm at the end of the 
seascn and bending down into its place a new cane that has 
been allowed to grow for this purpose from near the base of 
the vine. The next year’s fruit is raised from the fresh, vigorous 
buds of this new arm, and at the same time a new strong 
shoot is growing to take the place of the bearing cane the 
following season. This method has advantages apparent at a 
glance to the experienced cultivator. 

Any system of pruning is better than none. It takes but a 
year or two for a neglected vine to get beyond the reach of the 
shears, and to become a tangled mass of half-ripened wood and 
useless shoots. In this case it is often simpler to cut the vine 
down and start afresh than to try to bring it into shape by 
trimming. 

Grafting the vine is a matter which still tries the skill and 
patience of cultivators. Some recommend the spring as the 
proper time for grafting, and others the month of November. 
Grafting below the soil is preferred by some, and others suc- 
ceed best six feet above the surface, but we must say that in 
both methods failure is the rule. We regret this, for any ap- 
proach to certainty in this process would be of immense value. 
In proof we may mention that we knew a small two-bud cut- 
ting to be grafted on a vigorous stock in June, and to make 
from each bud a strong cane ten or twelve feet long the same 
season. In the case to which we refer the canes were layered 
the next spring, and the result was that in fifteen months from 
the time the tiny scion was inserted the experimenter had forty 
strong, well-rooted layers, worth, as it happened, a dollar 
apiece. If he had propagated his two buds in the usual way, 
by heat, he would have had two small vines instead of forty 
large ones. We cannot help thinking that at some time the 
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problem of grafting will be solved; and, if it should be, then 
nurserymen wiil find it profitable to raise seedling stocks from 
native seed for delicate growers like the Delaware and Rebecca. 

The chief diseases of the vine are mildew and rot, the for- 
mer, speaking generally, affecting the leaves, and the latter the 
fruit. With us, cold nights in July and August, after hot, 
damp weather, are almost sure to bring on mildew. The only 
varieties in our collection absolutely unaffected by mildew last 
year were the Salem, Concord, Una, Cottage, and Hartford 
Prolific. Some varieties suffered badly, losing all their leaves 
long before frost came. The mildewing of a few leaves on 
strong vines need cause no anxiety, for its ill effects will be 
wholly inappreciable. Sulphur has been looked upon as a 
specific against mildew, and even as a preventive of its attacks. 
We have tried it for three years, but cannot see that it checks 
the spread of mildew much, unless very thoroughly applied to 
the under side of the leaves as soon as the spots appear. A 
sulphide of potassium is said to be more efficacious than dry 
sulphur, and may be applied in solution by means of a syringe. 

Rot is a more serious matter than mildew. It has ruined 
the usefulness of the Catawba, and makes certain other grapes 
an uncertain crop. It affected in Massachusetts last year, 
though very slightly so far as we observed, the Rogers 
Nos. 15 and 19, the Concord, and possibly one or two other 
kinds. It presents itself under various aspects; but, in what- 
ever shape it comes, little is known of its cause, and no 
means of guarding against it has yet been devised. All that 
can be recommended is to select varieties for planting of per- 
fect hardiness and vigor, and to discard all others. 

Among insects, rose-bugs are sometimes a serious pest. 
They eat the vine blossoms with the utmost greediness. One 
vigneron in this State destroyed last year a peck, by measure, 
of these bugs by hand-picking and burning, no other means of 
getting rid of them being at all practicable. They exhibit a 
decided preference for the foliage of the Clinton grape, and 
will actually forsake all other vines in a large collection for the 
sake of feeding on the leaves of this variety. No other insects 
have become troublesome in this part of the country. 

It is not many years since a few pounds of poor grapes 
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abundantly supplied the markets of our great cities, that now 
consume hundreds of tons of choice varieties every season. It 
would be tedious to give here a list of the prices for which 
grapes for table use have been sold in our markets, but we may 
say that we have never yet seen good grapes sold at a price 
which did not well repay the grower. 

Discredit has been brought upon grape culture of late by 
exaggerated statements of the profits it affords. Exceptional 
returns in favorable years have been cited as an average, while 
short crops and failures have been kept out of sight. We have 
seen vineyards in this State that have borne crops of seven 
tons to the acre, but it would be unfair to reckon the profit of 
any vineyard on a basis of more than three and a half tons to 
the acre. 

Grape culture will not suffer when its profits are fairly com- 
pared with those of any ordinary farm crops; and such a com- 
parison is, it seems to us, the only way of getting a correct esti- 
mate. We can safely reckon that seven hundred Concord vines 
will produce, on an acre of ground, thirty-five hundred pounds 
each year. These, if sold for five cents per pound, will give a 
better return than any field of corn, with less than half the an- 
nual outlay for labor and manure than the corn would require. 
We may add that, while twice five pounds to a well-established 
vine is only a fair crop, five cents per pound is an extremely 
low price for grapes offered for sale in decent condition. The 
lowest wholesale price of Concord grapes in the Boston market 
last year was twelve cents per pound. 

There is a steadily increasing demand for good fruit, and 
we may even say for fruit of every kind. As the supply in- 
creases, the price rises, showing that the supply provokes the 
demand. The price of strawberries, for example, — of which 
one Boston firm sold twelve thousand boxes in one day last 
year, — is three or four times as great as it was when only a 
third or a quarter as many strawberries were raised as now. 
Poor fruit, hastily gathered and carelessly packed, is always 
abundant and cheap, but it remains to be proved that the public 
will not prefer to pay the very highest price for the best article. 

The literature of grape culture in this country is already 
respectable, and is annually increasing. 
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Of the books we have named above, Mead’s Manual is the 
most pretentious, and Husmann’s is the most useful. Du 
Breuil’s treatise contains precepts and directions wholly un- 
suited to our vines and climate, and the text and notes of the 
American edition make together a curious mosaic of contradic- 
tory advice. The monthly horticultural journals afford the 
best index of the interest felt in grape-growing in this country ; 
and it often happens that half their reading matter, and a very 
large proportion of their advertisements, relate to grapes and 
wine. Nurserymen are not rare who advertise vines by the 
half-million ; and perhaps no better way can be found to get a 
comprehensive idea of the extent to which grape-growing is 
carried, and indirectly a notion of the size of the vine-growing 
area, than to study the advertising columns of the journals 
devoted to horticulture. 

Dr. Grant’s address at Canandaigua is a very able and in- 
structive paper, and will well repay a careful study. No man 
in this country has a clearer conception than the author of this 
address of the comparative value of different grapes, or of the 
merits of the wines they produce. The first number of a West- 
ern monthly journal, devoted wholly to grapes and wine, has 
already appeared, and the magazine bids fair to be successful. 
It is edited by Mr. George Husmann, a man of great enterprise 
and wide experience, and we welcome its appearance as a pleas- 
ant sign of the increasing importance of the grape-growing 
interest in this country. 

Important as is the growing of grapes for use as food, and 
profitable as it can be shown to be, the cultivation of grapes 
for wine will always take precedence of it. Little by little, 
from feeble and uncertain beginnings, wine-making in this 
country has risen to be a very important element of the na- 
tional prosperity. It promises to take rank by the side of 
wool-growing, cotton-raising, and the production of breadstuffs. 

It used to be the fashion, and may be customary even now 
among those who can indulge themselves in the choicest prod- 
ucts of European vineyards, to sneer at wines of domestic 
growth ; but as the question, “* Who reads an American book ?” 
is no longer asked in derision, so the query, ‘* Who drinks Ameri- 
can wines?” is becoming a thing of the past. To say nothing 
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of the Californian vineyards, in which mainly vines of European 
origin are grown, we can reckon at once at least fifteen kinds of 
grapes, wines made from which, and presumably pure, are now 
offered for sale in quantity. Other varieties, such as the Iona 
and some seedlings not yet disseminated, have produced wine 
of the highest quality, but not yet in quantity sufficient to be- 
come an article of trade. 

There is of course much difference of opinion as to the com- 
parative value of the various wines produced east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and we are perhaps justified in noticing some of 
these varieties in detail. 

Although compelled at once to struggle against the attacks 
of disease and to compete with newer varieties, the Catawba 
grape still furnishes a very considerable proportion of our 
native wine. It is unfair to speak ill of the bridge that has 
carried us safely over from the days of ignorance in wine- 
making to the present enlightened period, but we must say that 
the Catawba grape has seen its best days. We should be of 
the same opinion even if it were not affected by disease, for 
newer and better kinds stand ready to take its place. Connois- 
seurs tell us that the wine of the Catawba is neither full nor 
rich enough, and that it is apt to be too sour. It can never 
give us what we need so much, a delicate hock wine. We have 
tasted many samples of Concord wine. Some were of incred- 
ible nastiness, while others, made from perfectly ripe grapes 
with the addition of sugar, were comparatively palatable, al- 
though by no means of great merit. The pure juice gives a 
claret ; the sugared, as we have tasted it, a kind of nondescript, 
possibly to be classed as a sherry.. The peculiar aroma or 
flavor of the wild grape—called, for want of a more descriptive 
term, “ foxiness’’— has been inherited in a modified degree by 
its descendants, and is unpleasantly perceptible in the Concord 
wine. We know, however, that in Florida and Missouri the 
Concord grape attains a degree of excellence it never reaches 
here, and that its wine is improved in a corresponding degree. 
The Clinton grape, the juice of which contains a good percent- 
age of sugar, produces a strong, full, red wine, of considerable 
body but harsh and unpleasant. We may call such samples as 
we have tasted a rough claret, and we hardly think that this 
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wine will be popular. We imagine that the quantity of wine made 
at present from the Isabella grape is very small. We tasted 
recently sparkling Isabella wine ten years old, but it could 
hardly be called second-rate. 

The Ives Seedling is not a new grape, but it has of late years 
been brought prominently before the public, and has received 
the prize offered by the Longworth Wine Company for the best 
wine grape for the whole country. We do not attach much 
importance to this award, for it is obviously absurd to select 
any one variety as the grape for general cultivation in a coun- 
try of such wide extent as ours, and which comprises regions 
so different in climate and soil as are Maine and Florida. The 
grape itself is hardy, healthy, and productive. Its juice is of a 
remarkably dark color, and produces wine of great body and | 
fulness. The sparkling Ives Champagne, so called, is very 
peculiar by reason of its color, and, though much praised, is in 
our opinion a very inferior wine, being either artificially sweet- 
ened, or else not sufficiently fermented. Wine from the Ives 
grape has a very marked aroma, agreeable to many, but not 
relished by critical judges. 

We rank the Norton’s Virginia grape much higher than the 
Ives. It gives a red wine of very high character, harsh at first, 
but which improves with age and gradually attains a good de- 
gree of refinement. In its peculiar class it is surpassed, in our 
judgment, by only one wine, and that made from a grape as yet 
little known. This variety, the Cynthiana, originated, we are 
assured, in the far West, and has been successfully cultivated in 
Missouri. It produces a red wine, less harsh and more refined 
than the Norton’s Virginia, less cloying than the Ives, and pos- 
sessing a delicate bouquet entirely its own. We had the good 
fortune to taste some of the earliest samples made by Mr. 
George Husmann, and we believe that the popularity of the 
Cynthiana will increase as fast as the wine becomes known. 
We have the vine under trial, but learn that its grape is, unfor- 
tunately, unsuited to our season and climate. 

The Diana, when well ripened, produces a wine resembling 
the best German hocks, but richer and less acid. It is far 
superior to the Catawba wine, but its bouquet is so peculiar as 
to be offensive to some good judges. 
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The juice of the Diana mixed with that of the Delaware gives 
a sparkling wine of very great richness and excellence, but 
hardly dry enough to be called a Champagne of the first rank. 
The unmixed juice of the Delaware gives a wine of which 
any vigneron or any country may well be proud. A page of 
description would hardly suffice to set forth its merits, and 
even then we should not give a clear idea of its value to any 
one who had not tested it. It must suffice then, to say that 
the wine is rich, pure, and delicate, and that it possesses in an 
eminent degree all the qualities of a fine sherry, with an aroma 
and bouquet of its own. It needs several years’ ripening to 
bring it to perfection. Sparkling Delaware is a choice and 
delicious wine. 

As yet but very little wine has been made from the Iona. 
The grapes have been too scarce, and too highly prized for the 
table, to admit of their being set aside and saved for wine. 
The little which has been made has shown such surprising ex- 
cellence, and such an assemblage of high qualities, as to astonish 
even those who were familiar with the grape, and who had con- 
sequently hoped that it would be as good for wine as for imme- 
diate use. We do not propose to give an extended analysis of 
its merits, but may simply say that the samples we have tasted 
surpass all Delaware wine, and justify us in believing that we 
have at last found a grape which will enable us to rival in this 
country the very choicest and most famous products of the 
vineyards of the Rhine. Better judges than ourselves do not 
think this belief extravagant or visionary. 

One of Mr. Bull’s seedlings, not yet made public, produces a 
very fine port wine, and among the others are some entirely 
devoid of pulp and giving great promise as wine grapes. The 
Rogers Hybrid No. 1 is said to make a fine sparkling wine, 
and we have received from Missouri a new seedling grape, 
called the Hermon, from the place of its origin, that gives, it is 
said, a genuine Madeira wine. If this is true, there is hardly 
a European wine of any rank that has net its counterpart in 
this country, and very few that have not their equals. Cham- 
pagne, sherry, hock, port, Burgundy, and, we are told, Ma- 
deira wines, all have their representatives here ; and when we 
reflect that until within a very few years the Catawba and Isa- 
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bella grapes were the chief sources of our wine, we may well 
stand amazed at the rapid and steady progress that has been 
made. Inalienable associations will always cluster around the 
very names of some choice foreign wines, and surround them 
with an illusive halo hard to dispel; but we believe that the 
close of the next decade will not only bring a vast improve- 
ment in the already excellent product of our vineyards, but 
will see a great revolution in the public taste, and American 
wines ranked as their merits deserve. 

The question which just now seems to convulse the grape- 
growing world, and which has led to disputes matched only by 
those of the Big-endians and Little-endians is, Shall sugar be 
added before fermentation to such grape-juice as contains an 
abnormal quantity of acid, and is at the same time deficient in 
saccharine matter? It is said that grape-skins contain an 
amount of coloring and flavoring matter sufficient to make, if 
sugar and water enough be added, three times as much wine 
as is ordinarily obtained from a given weight of grapes. Those 
who do not hold this extreme belief yet assert that, when grape- 
juice has too little sugar and too much acid, it is perfectly fair 
to bring the amount of sugar in the juice up to the quantity 
which, when fermented, will produce the percentage of alcohol 
peculiar to the given wine. Others say that it is better to 
raise no grapes than to cultivate varieties whose juice is too 
poor to make good wine without factitious and unnatural addi- 
tions. They declare, too, that the harmonious mingling of 
qualities which constitute perfect wine can never result from a 
mixture of sugar with poor grape-juice. We are not able to de 
cide which side is right, but, while we lean towards those who 
favor the use of the pure juice, we must own that the temptation 
to double the product of an acre by the aid of sugar and water 
must be very strong indeed to any grower whose sole aim is 
profit. If nothing worse than sugar were added to grape-juice 
in this country there would be little cause for complaint. We 
do not know indeed that anything else is added, but unpleasant 
rumors are afloat respecting the treatment to which the Cali- 
fornian wines and those of Ohio are subjected before being 
offered for sale. We hope that these rumors are unfounded, 
and that wine-makers will find it as profitable, as it surely 
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must be pleasant, to furnish the public with pure wines, the 
genuine product of uncontaminated grape-juice. * 

The price of our American wines is still far too high, but 
when a competent writer estimates that we have in this eccun- 
try one million of acres of vineyards, with two millions more 
planted but not yet in bearing, we take courage and look hope- 
fully forward to a day of lower rates. To be more specific, 
we say that we shall not be satisfied that the minimum price 
has been reached until a good hock or Sauterne wine — the 
kinds in which we seem to be most deficient, and which are, in 
our opinion, extremely desirable — can be bought for less than 
a dollar a gallon. This price will not be attained at once; and 
perhaps it is as well that it should not be reached immediately, 
for cheapness alone, with no ability on the part of the public to 
appreciate their merits, will not make choice wines popular. 
By the time that the prices we hope for become the standard 
rates, a generation will have grown up capable of estimating 
at their true value the wines whose advent we prophesy. The 
present race of Americans is joined to its idol, — whiskey, — 
and will prove hard to convert to a better faith. 

A discussion upon the expediency of increasing the amount 
of wine produced in our country, or upon the moral and social 
questions involved in its use, would perhaps be out of place in 
an article that professes to be a mere record of the progress 
and condition of viticulture. Yet we did intend, when we be- 
gan this paper, to say a few words upon the physiological effects 
of alcohol, to discuss at some length the current theories upon 
the matter, and to review certain illogical and slipshod essays 
recently put forward by the advocates of total abstinence, in 
which assertion has been mistaken for argument, and hearsay 
evidence for scientific proof. But the work of demolishing 
these absurd productions has been so well done by other 
hands,* that we need not undertake the task. We content 
ourselves with saying that, unless all our hopes and expecta- 
tions are disappointed, the cultivation of the grape and the 
manufacture of wine will spread into places where neither is 








* Alcohol and Tobacco. I. It does pay to Smoke. II. The Coming Man will 
drink Wine. By John Fiske, A. M., LL. B. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
1869. pp. iv., 163. 
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dreamed of now; that where the vine is now cultivated with 
success vin¢yards will multiply tenfold; and that good, pure 
wine will in time be abundant and cheap. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to quote here some remarks 
made by Mr. E. W. Bull, in an address delivered at a session of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture last December. After 
commenting upon the low price of wine in Germany, and men- 
tioning the interesting fact that the last four hundred and 
thirty-two years may be divided, according to the quality of 
the wine produced in them, into 


Those eminently distinguished . ° ° ° - ll 
Very good years . ° ; : ° ‘ ; 28 
Moderately good years . ‘ ° , , - 3 
Middling quality wines . ° ; ; ; ‘ 76 
Inferior quality wines ; ‘ : , ‘ - 199 

Total ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 432 


and according to their productiveness, into 


Years of ample yield ‘ : . ‘ , - 114 


Years of middling yield ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ 18 
Of poorer yield. . ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ - .99 
Of failure, not paying expenses , ° ° ; 201 


Total . ° , ° ° , - 432 
Mr. Bull goes on to say : — 


“ Now, if under these circumstances of low prices, and almost half 
the seasons unfavorable, in Germany grape-growing is still the most 
profitable agricultural pursuit, I think we may go on with the absolute 
assurance that we cannot fail to succeed in making the crop profitable, 
and more profitable than any other crop; and very possibly we may 
find the alternative that will keep our children at home. Grape-grow- 
ing is the poetic phase of agriculture. The culture is easy, the harvest 
is delightful. Except ploughing the land once or twice during the 
season, the women and children could take the whole care of the vine- 
yard, and when at last the crop is harvested the product from a single 
acre is often more than the product from all the rest of the farm. 

“ Take another point of view. Many a poor man finds it difficult to 
support his family and educate his children, as the circumstances of the 
time and the advancing standard make it necessary they should be 
educated, and spends his life-blood in merely keeping the place which 
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he has bought, and succeeds in educating his children only by the most 
severe toil. Let him have his half-acre or acre of grapes; from which 
he would get, possibly $ 1,500, — $2,000 has been realized, — surely 
$500 per annum ; and you can see how that moment you lift that man, 
who was a slave to the ground, to competency and independence. His 
income will then give him leisure for reading, enable him to buy books 
and cultivate his love for art and literature, and make him such a man 
as an intelligent American citizen ought to be. I confess, gentlemen, 
that this aspect of the case gives me more pleasure than all others.” 

Mr. Bull’s theories and hopes might be passed by as vision- 
ary, if we did not know that his arguments and example have 
induced many a farmer in his immediate neighborhood and 
throughout the State to plant vineyards, and thus to enjoy the 
profits of this new enterprise. 

In the times to which we look forward the grapes that we 
prize now will be set aside for earlier and better kinds ; the 
wines whose excellence is known now but to a few will be com- 
mon property ; and even in these Northeastern States we shall 
look neither to Ohio for our grapes, nor to Germany for our 
wines. 

From Maine to Texas zealous experimenters are at work 
planting seeds and striving to get varieties of the grape better 
than any we now possess. Some carefully plant a few seeds in 
a flower-pot in their parlor, while others drill them in like 
wheat, by the bushel, over broad acres. Some are earnest in 
the belief that the great grape of the country will be a hybrid, 
others that it will be the result of direct planting, and all are 
pressing towards a common goal with so much energy and hope 
that we cannot doubt that the triumphs of the past decade, 
brilliant as they are, will be eclipsed by those of the next ten 
years. We would aid the work by precept and example, and 
invite our readers to join us in what has proved a source of 
yearly increasing satisfaction and pleasure. 


“In manibus terre : non hic vos carmine ficto 
Atque per ambages et longa exorsa tenebo.” 


J. M. Merrick, JR. 








Hungary and Roumania. 


Art. VI.— HunGary anp RovuMANIA. 


Some twenty years ago, in the full flush of European revolu- 
tions, and again shortly before that dark deed which brought 
about the downfall of republican freedom in France, the name 
of Hungary was, if I mistake not, a household word among 
the people of the United States, a romantic as well as a politi- 
cal interest having attached itself to that “ War of Indepen- 
dence’’ round whose heroes and martyrs even the writers of 
contemporary history, in general so critically inclined, had 
already cast a poetic halo. : 

Lord Palmerston, when called upon to recognize Hungarian 
independence, replied that he knew. only an “ Austrian Em- 
pire”; but the United States were not indisposed to enter into 
relations of international amity with the new commonwealth. 
To the United States it was owing that those Magyar exiles who 
had found a shelter, though clogged with restrictions on their 
personal freedom, on Turkish soil, were not kept for an indefinite 
time in such confinement as would have suited the purposes of 
the Czar and the Kaiser, but were released and enabled to enjoy 
the welcome offered them by free nations. In the belief that 
the vicissitudes of fortune which Hungary has since experi- 
enced, and her position and prospects now that she has re- 
attained self-government in a constitutional, if not in the more 
complete democratic form, will have an interest for Americans, 
I shall give some account of the political resurrection of the 
Hungarian realm, as well as of the perils which yet surround it, 
in consequence of its relations to what is called the “ Eastern 
question.” 

When Lord Palmerston said, in 1849, that he knew no 
Hungary, but only an “ Austrian Empire,” he repeated the 
phrase he had used some eighteen or nineteen years before, on 
the occasion of the Polish war of independence. Then he 
had declared that he knew no Poland, but only “ Russian 
dominions.” In the mouth of one whom it was the fashion 
with ultra-conservatives to style “ Lord Firebrand,” that ex- 
pression may have seemed strange enough ; but I believe it 
could be explained, after all, by his earlier relations with Mus- 
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covite diplomacy, though such an explanation would reflect 
little credit on the memory of that able and powerful, but 
unprincipled statesman. At all events, he was guilty of a 
fallacy both in the case of the “Kingdom of Poland” and 
in that of Hungary, when endeavoring to make those coun- 
tries appear simply as provinces of the respective “ empires” 
governed by the houses of Romanoff and Habsburg. Even 
poor, crushed Poland, partitioned as she had been among three 
powers, had yet preserved some signs of national life and some 
distinct institutions of her own. In that part of Poland which 
was joined to Russia, the Constitution of 1815, engrafted upon 
that of 1791, established representative government, there being 
then two houses of parliament and a responsible ministry, as 
well as a separate army organization, the monarch having the 
title of “ King of Poland,” and the administration being car- 
ried on, during his absence, by a viceroy. The rising which 
began at Warsaw on November 29, 1830, and which soon as- 
sumed the proportions of a war, could therefore under no cir- 
cumstances be regarded as a simple revolt of a “ province” 
against an “empire.” “It was the movement of a distinct 
nation against an oppressive ruler, who, from the fact of his 
standing at the head also of another nation of vast military re- 
sources, was able to crush the feebler, freedom-loving power. 

So it was with Hungary. Although under the same rulers 
as the other countries comprised in the “ Austrian Empire,” 
Hungary, down to 1849, had been a separate kingdom as re- 
garded its constitution and the tenure of the royal power ; the 
confines of the realm were clearly marked, and its territory 
was girdled by a cordon of custom-houses, which formed a 
commercial division, in addition to the political one, between 
the countries on the two sides of the boundary line. A “ prov- 
ince” of the “ Austrian Empire,” Hungary therefore was not. 
The very name of Kaiserthum or Kaiser-Staat, as applied to 
Austria, only dates from the beginning of the present century, 
when Francis was compelled, through the misfortunes of war 
in the struggle against Napoleon, to lay down his imperial Ger- 
man dignity, which had become a mere shadow, and thereupon, 
as a slight solace, assumed the title of Austrian Emperor, or 
Kaiser. Constitutionally speaking, Hungary was not affected 
VOL. CIX.— NO. 224. 12 
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thereby. For Hungary, the Austrian emperor remained simply 
a “king,” though in some undefined way he had provided him- 
self with an additional title, which the folly of men is wont to 
regard as an appellation superior to that of “ king.” 

Having boundaries, representative institutions, and a govern- 
ment of its own, though connected by dynastic and other rela- 
tions with Austria proper, Hungary, in 1848-49, first strove 
to improve its Constitution in the sense of greater parliamen- 
tary freedom and of political equality among the various races 
that dwell within the realm. Royalty was not to be done 
away with, but only to be restricted in its privileges. Before 
resorting to the “extreme” step of taking the management 
of their affairs into their own hands, nations generally re- 
quire some act of intolerable oppression or treachery to be 
committed against them by their rulers. It was the double- 
dealing policy of the Habsburgs that drove the Hungarians 
into a war, during which the reigning house was declared to 
have forfeited its rights; the way being thus paved for the 
establishment of a republic, had it not been that the rising lib- 
erties of the people were crushed undér the weight of a double 
military attack from abroad, combined with reactionary move- 
ments fostered by Imperial statecraft within. 

The character of a mere “ province” of the “ Austrian 
Empire,” which Lord Palmerston falsely attributed to Hun- 
gary, at a time when she seemed destined to acquire full inde- 
pendence, was in reality imposed upon that country through the 
sad issue of the war. In return for the declaration resolved 
upon at Debreeczin, which pronounced the forfeiture of the 
“crown of St. Stephen” by the house of Habsburg-Lorraine, 
the Kaiser now declared the Hungarians to have forfeited 
their autonomy and their constitution through the fact of the 
rebellion. It was done on the Verwirkungs-Theorie, to use 
the special phraseology of Imperial officials. Henceforth © 
Hungary was to be governed according to the pleasure of 
the monarch, the whole machinery of representative institu- 
tions, both in state affairs and in local matters, having been 
abolished by a stroke of the pen, or rather of the sword. ‘ Car 
tel est notre plaisir’? —that haughty expression of Norman- 
French despotism, which even yet lingers in the official inter- 
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course between the English Crown and its Parliament, though 
the spirit of government in England has fortunately changed 
for the better — was to be made a harsh truth in the once self- 
governed Magyar realm. 

Then, for the first time, arose that Imperialist doctrine 
which would not acknowledge any longer the distinctions be- 
tween the several component parts of the “ Austrian Empire,” 
— distinctions which are so broadly stamped upon them either 
by the differences of national character or by the influence of 
historical grouping. There was to be a “ centralized Austria” 
under the black-yellow flag, held together by the iron bands 
of arbitrary rule, with no trace of national rights or popular 
liberties left standing. Robert Blum, Messenhauser, and the 
other champions of German democracy, were in their bloody 
graves at Vienna. On the gallows at Arad the hangman of 
his Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic Majesty had strung up 
eminent Magyar generals and statesmen by the dozen. In 
Italy the work of oppression was completed by numberless 
court-martial fusillades. There was consequently no impedi- 
ment to the fulfilment of the Kaiser’s desires. At least so it 
appeared for a time to the cabinet politicians of Vienna. 

Yet the scheme of triumphant tyranny would not work. In 
the face of their victor, — who, the better to mark the relation 
in which he stood to the people of his capital, would never 
(from 1848 down to 1860) appear in public in any other than 
military garb,—the Viennese preserved an attitude of sullen- 
ness the more galling to the court because it formed so 
strong a contrast to the good-natured and forgiving temper of 
that pleasure-loving but withal free-minded population. Year 
after year passed by, but the Viennese would still remember 
their martyrs. Theirs is the only town in Europe which can 
boast of a monument worthy of the champions of the popular 
cause that fell in the street fights of the early part of 1848. 
It is a granite obelisk, towering aloft like a colossal finger of 
warning. To the honor of the Viennese be it said that, at 
the very time when oppression was rampant, they matured the 
proposition for the erection of that noble memorial. Nay, 
when the goverment, on being ‘applied to by the communal 
council, refused to allow a suitable inscription to be placed on 
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the pedestal, the ‘ assembled fathers” of the town resolved by 
a formal decree to refrain from adding any inscription at all, 
‘until it could be done in proper form at a more propitious 
time.” 

Even as the people of Vienna would not be weaned from 
their liberal aspirations, so the Lombards and Venetians 
would not abandon their eager desire for a junction with their 
Italian brethren. Against the Italians, it is true, so long as 
they were unaided by foreign forces, the Court of Vienna was 
able to avail itself not only of a commanding strategic position 
and a large military array, but also of the superior martial 
prowess of its non-Italian subjects. Nor must it be forgotten 
that, in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, national tendencies 
were scarcely to be found beyond the urban populations and 
the better part of the “ upper classes”; whilst the peasantry, 
animated by class hatred against the signori, and attracted in 
some degree to Austrian rule by a well-devised system of im- 
partial justice in minor social matters, looked rather coldly 
upon the plans of deliverance formed by the democratic party 
of action, as well as by the more cautious and astute Piedmon- 
tese politicians. Since in Italy, as on the Continent in gen- 
eral, the agricultural class forms the vast majority, in fact more 
than two thirds, of the aggregate population, it is easy to see 
that Imperial rule had, after all, to deal only with a very small, 
though active, minority, which it was not difficult to overawe 
by a constant display of military force. The fact of the indiffer- 
ence, nay, in many cases, the positive antagonism, of the peas- 
antry to the national tendencies of the more enlightened classes, 
has been testified to me by the two chief leaders of the Italian 
popular party. The nickname of “ Austriacanti” was there- 
fore often applied to the peasants, as well as to the time-serv- 
ing or unpatriotic members of the higher ranks. Even during 
the war of 1859 many peasants were found ready to succor 
the Austrian soldiery on its retreat. It was a state of things 
similar to that which prevailed in many provinces formerly 
Polish, where the patriotic aspirations of the towns and of the 
more progressive nobility also found themselves checked, 
during a time of insurrection, by the sullen indifference of a 
class which, from the remembrance of long-standing griev- 
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ances, is of a somewhat suspicious disposition, and therefore, 
as a rule, little inclined to co-operate heartily with the people 
of the towns. 

So it was also in Galicia, the Polish province under Habs- 
burg sway. ‘There class hatred was embittered even more 
by an artificially fanned antagonism of race. In Galicia, the 
population belong partly to the Polish race, properly so called, 
partly to the “ Ruthenian ” stem, which holds an intermediate 
position between the Poles, or “ Lechs,” and the Russians. 
Spreading over Lithuania, Podolia, Volhynia, Galicia, and 
Northern Hungary, the Ruthenians, according -to their territo- 
rial position and the extent of their intercourse with their im- 
mediate neighbors, approach in speech and tendencies the Poles 
or the Russians, and may consequently, in an ethnological as 
well as in a political sense, be considered to occupy in a great 
measure a debatable ground. Those of them who are located 
in Galicia occupy the central portions of the province, around 
the capital, the Poles proper dwelling in the eastern and the 
western districts. This distribution of races, together with the 
class feuds between the peasantry and the aristocracy, enabled 
Metternich, in 1846, to quell a patriotic Polish movement in 
Galicia by a cruel massacre, in which the notorious Syela 
played an infamous part. It was a deed the more hideous and 
hateful because, even from the point of view of Austrian di- 
plomacy, a reconstituted Poland would be a desirable consum- 
mation, as it would afford a shield against the aggressive ten- 
dencies of Russian Pansclavism. But though the Ruthenians, 
since 1846, have frequently been opposed by monarchical state- 
craft to their brethren, the Poles, the idea of Polish indepen- 
dence could not be vanquished even in Galicia. Hence this 
too, like the aspirations of the Lombards and Venetians, formed 
a bar against the establishment of a Centralized Austria. 

In an even greater degree was this the case in Hungary. 
That country could be vanquished, kept down by the bayonet ; 
but its political parties, with remarkable unanimity, would not 
hear of any political fusion with the other dominions of the 
house of Habsburg. There is, in that polyglot country, — which 
has within its precincts races differing as much as the Turks 
do from the Prussians, or the Italians from the Dutch,—a 
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wonderfully strong national spirit, the growth of a common 
historical development, against which the strength even of a 
Joseph II. failed, though he called ideas of progress to his aid, 
in his attempt to overcome aristocratic privilege in the interest 
of a more impartial, but nevertheless overbearing, monarch- 
ical rule. Hungary, during the popular struggles of 1848-49, 
was often called a “ nationality.” That appellation has, with 
many public writers and speakers, clung to it; but in point of 
fact it is a misnomer. Hungary is certainly not a nationality, 
in the sense in which we speak of an Italian, a German, a 
French, or even a Polish nationality. It is rather a compound 
of “nationalities”; and yet it has an unmistakable character 
of its own, which stands out in bold relief and explains in a 
great degree the vitality of its political constitution and the 
fruitlessness of the attempts made for its overthrow. 

Austria has been called a Europe in nuce. The German, 
the Sclavonic, the Romanic, and the Ugrian races are rep- 
resented in it, besides various odd fragments of tribes hetero- 
geneously huddled together in some nooks and corners, as stray 
remnants and sediments of the migration drifts. What is true 
of Austria as a whole is even more true of Hungary and its 
so-called annexes. When we look back into history, we find 
Dacians, Bastarne, Getz, Illyrians, Peonians, Sarmate, Iaz- 
yges, Vandals, Bulgarians, Alans, Avars, Huns, Suevi, Quadi, 
Marcomanni, Gepide, Longobardi, Goths, Sclavonians of differ- 
ent denominations, Khayars, Wallachians, and last, but not 
least, Magyars—a people belonging to the same stock as the 
Fins and the Turks — successively sweeping into what to-day, 
after the “ Ugrian” or “ Ungrian” tribe of the Magyars, is 
called Hungary. There are other European countries that have 
been visited by a nearly equal succession of discordant tribes. 
But the East of Burope — Hungary and Turkey — have pre- 
served the strongest traces of such national dissimilarity. In 
some respects, various parts of Hungary are even worse off on 
this score than certain Turkish provinces. There are districts 
in which every claim of one race is contested by half a dozen 
other races. 

Hungary is inhabited at present by the central Magyar 
race, which is mainly settled on the plains ; by different Scla- 
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vonian populations, chiefly inhabiting the more mountainous 
parts, but stretching also, in greater or lesser compactness, 
along the northern, western, and southern parts of the cir- 
cumference; by the German race, which has spread along 
that great artery, the Danube, and through the towns in gen- 
eral; and by the Rouman, or Wallachian, race which is scat- 
tered over the eastern districts, where it touches, through Tran- 
sylvania, the cognate population of the Danubian principalities. 
Transylvania, which the Hungarians insist on considering as 
part of their own country, as it covers their eastern flank by the 
smaller Carpathian range, is inhabited by a majority of Rou- 
man-speaking but somewhat uncultivated people; the political 
strength, social power, industry, and intellect being chiefly re- 
presented by the Magyars, the Szeklers, — a people of Magyar 
descent, —and the “ Saxon nation,’”” — a German population 
settled there since the early centuries of our era. 

In a numerical sense, every race may be said to be in a 
minority in Hungary. The Magyars, counting between five and 
six millions, are pretty well offset by the Sclavonians, taking 
these latter in the bulk. However, as the Sclavonians are 
somewhat scattered around the circumference of the kingdom, 
whereas the Magyars occupy a more concentrated position in 
the middle ; and as the former are, moreover, split up into a 
number of tribes, — namely, Slovaks, Croats, Rascians, Schok- 
aczes, Wends, Ruthenians, and others, — who lack a common 
medium of understanding, their different languages being still 
in the state of simple dialects; the Magyar nation has natu- 
rally a position of greater influence, even in intellectual mat- 
ters. The chief source of progress in this respect, as well as 
in industrial affairs, is however the neighboring German na- 
tion, whose pioneers of civilization have penetrated into what, 
by the more ambitious among them, has sometimes been called 
their Colonial Department in the East. Altogether, the German 
population of Hungary may be reckoned at about two millions. 
It lives, fortunately, on the whole, on terms of good fellowship 
with the Magyar element, there being even a tendency among 
the German immigrants and settlers to Magyarize themselves 
in their family names, so that, under not a few strange-sound- 
ing names, a “ Miller,” ‘“* Schulze,” or “ Pfannenschmied” is 
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hidden. Upwards of two millions of Roumans occupy the 
greater portion of Transylvania, and are loosely scattered over 
the districts between that principality and the river Theiss. 
Politically disfranchised under the old Magyar constitution, 
which treated them contemptuously as the plebs Valachorum, 
they have, in some notable cases, been made use of as instru- 
ments for convulsing Hungary in the Imperial interest, for 
which part their low state of civilization — into which, it is 
true, they had been thrown by aristocratic misrule— eminently 
fitted them. 

Shall I also mention the medley of Arnauts, Bulgarians, 
Armenians, Gypsy clans, and so forth, which goes to make up 
the full aggregate of the Hungarian population? Be it enough 
to say, that it would be difficult to conceive a more variegated 
hodgepodge of “ nationalities” and tribes than are to be found 
thrown together, in “ the happy-family” fashion, between the 
Carpathian range and the Danube. 

But the strong state-forming power of the Magyars has given 
to the whole population a tone and a character of its own. With 
all that variety of races and tongues, which rendered it advisable 
down to quite recent times to use Latin as the official and parlia- 
mentary language, the Hungarian commonwealth had most dis- 
tinctive features, and was imbued with a spirit difficult to tame 
down to the requirements of a levelling monarchical bureauc- 
racy. Hence Hungary has been able to outlive terrible disas- 
ters brought upon her from without and worse internal dangers. 
Never have the latter been more trying to the cohesion of the 
realm than in the period immediately previous to the misfortune 
of Vilagos. Battling for independence and liberty against the 
house of Austria, the Magyars were assailed from within by lo- 
cal counter-insurrections, in which the fierce passions of hostile 
races, kindled by despotic guile, ran riot at the expense of that 
freedom which all might have enjoyed. Thus the Revolution 
had been internally undermined before it fell under the weight 
of the combined armies of the Kaiser and the Czar. But even 
that sad experience could not break the spirit of the Magyar 
nation. The great capacity for self-government which that 
Eastern race, whose origin is to be traced to a nomadic chiv- 
alry, had displayed in an equal degree with nations boasting of 
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an Anglo-Saxon descent, was still powerful enough to make the 
Hungarians bear up against the discouragement of the time. 

The attempt made by Prince Schwarzenberg, after 1849, to 
compel them to yield a ready obedience to the rule of the 
sword, failed miserably. So did the more liberal, but still 
anti-Hungarian, policy of Herr von Schmerling, who endeavored 
to found a centralized Austria on the constitutional principle. 
At a first glance there was something specious and captivating 
in this latter scheme. To many it seemed but natural that the 
various “ antiquated” institutions of the different populations 
of Austria should be altogether discarded, and a new funda- 
mental law, on the modern representative pattern, set up in 
their stead, proclaiming uniformity of civic rights, irrespective 
of national history and distinctions of race. It was a plan which 
almost necessarily won the assent of the great industrial inter- 
ests of the German provinces of Austria, — interests every- 
where impatient of restrictions on their activity. To the great 
manufacturers, the mere idea of a possible return to a state of 
things under which a custom’s line might be restored between 
Hungary and the other dominions of the dynasty appeared 
utterly preposterous. Their sympathies were therefore easily 
enlisted on the side of the Schmerling constitution. 

On the other hand, it was easy to see that if that constitu- 
tion were finally adopted, there was an end of the long-dreamed- 
of reconstitution of a United Italy, and an Independent Poland, 
not to speak of German Unity, which can never be complete 
without those Austrian provinces that have for so many centu- 
ries formed part of the Fatherland, — first under the Empire, 
and then under the Bund, or Federal League, which replaced 
it. At the same time, the Hungarians, priding themselves on 
a constitution nearly a thousand years old, would not receive 
from the hands and by the sovereign pleasure of a monarch that 
which they considered their imprescriptible right. A constitu- 
tion thus arbitrarily bestowed might be arbitrarily taken away- 
The Hungarian idea of a constitution was that of a compact, or 
covenant, somewhat like the ancient Arragonese constitution ; 
the king being only considered a lawful king after having 
sworn to observe the national fundamental law, and only re- 
maining a lawful king so long as he observed his part of the 
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compact. The Schmerling notion of a constitution was that of 
a convenient machinery for raising money and passing enact- 
ments, with no “right of resistance” to illegal royal and im- 
perial procedures attached to it. There was a radical di- 
vergence between the two opinions. If the Liberals of the 
Schmerling school asserted that the new Austrian constitution 
was in many respects more progressive than the old Hunga- 
rian statute, the Magyars replied, with some show of reason, 
that progress was best wrought out and secured by the free 
resolution of a people, and that, moreover, they did not mean 
simply to return to the old constitution of their country, such 
as it was before 1848, but that they intended to accept also the 
‘amended laws” of that year of progress. 

On the continued refusal of the Hungarians to send deputies 
to the new “ Reichsrath” at Vienna, Herr von Schmerling 
uttered the haughty expression, “ We can afford to wait for 
them!” Events have proved that the Hungarians could afford 
to wait for the downfall of the Schmerling ministry. The ma- 
neeuvres which that able but crafty statesman employed in 
order to bend the Hungarians to his designs will be in the 
recollection of many readers. They were the same as those 
which had been employed during the Revolution of 1849. 
Whilst in Galicia the unscrupulous minister made use of the 
Ruthenian peasantry for the furtherance of his Austrian central- 
ization scheme, he threatened the Magyars with the rekindling 
of separatist movements, and contrived to induce the Tran- 
sylvanian Diet, in which a majority of Rouman deputies was 
assembled, to send delegates to the Reichsrath. In this way 
he meant to surround, and circumvent the Magyar population, 
overpower it with a coalition of secessionist elements, and com- 
pel it to sue for mercy. 

This plan, also, failed; the triumph remained with the in- 
tended victims. To the undaunted perseverance of the Liberal 
Magyar leaders, not less than to the favor of unexpected events 
which broke the pride of the Imperial family, the success of the 
constitutional movement, of which Francis Deak was the most 
prominent representative, is to be attributed. To-day Hungary 
has once more its ancient frontiers, its time-honored funda- 
mental law, modified by the reforms of 1848. Its ruler, after 
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having taken a special coronation oath, is recognized only 
as king. The name of Hungary is placed, in all state docu- 
ments, on equal terms with that of Austria proper. The Hon- 
veds, who fought against the Kaiser, are acknowledged as hav- 
ing merited well of the country. The rank of General is given 
back to Klapka, Percyel, and Vetter, once among the military 
heads of what in the Hofburg was called a rebellion. In short, 
the restoration of liberty is wellnigh as complete as it could 
possibly be under a royal régime. A few steps further would 
place Hungary in the condition of full independence she 
seemed destined to enjoy at the time of her glorious struggle. 

Even the most thorough-going advocates of independence, 
with very few exceptions, are, however, unwilling, under pres- 
ent circumstances, to hurry on matters in that direction. They 
see rocks ahead, and will not risk shipwreck by venturing too 
far. What I have stated above in reference to the multifarious 
races with which the country is dotted over, and among which the 
Sclavonians and Roumans are somewhat infected with seces- 
sionist dispositions, will explain this cautious behavior of even 
radical Magyar politicians. In the East,—in which Hungary 
may well be included,—race plays a greater part than is con- 
sistent with sound political principle. At the gate of Hungary 
stands an oyergrown but still aggressive power, — Russia, — 
which in 1849 effected the final overthrow of the Revolution 
through the army led by Paskewitsch. Russia aims at the 
absorption of the vast countries that separate her from the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic. In her eager desire to pre- 
pare them for annexation, she carries on a propagandism, 
founded on alleged consanguinity as well as on similarity of 
religious creed. The Sclavonian tribes scattered through Hun- 
gary and Turkey are thus allured to unite under a common 
national banner, though in reality they differ as much from the 
Russians, and from each other, as the Germans, Danes, Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Dutch, and English, all of whom belong to the 
Germanic stock, differ from one another. The Greek Church 
is equally used as an engine of propagandism by Russia. The 
Greek Church numbers among its members not only many 
millions in Turkey, but also several millions on Transylvanian 
and Hungarian soil. The importance of this fact was recognized 
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in the so-called “ Last Will of Peter I.,’”’— a forged paper, no 
doubt, as I have stated in a previous article, — not less fictitious 
than the famous exclamation of “ Finis Polonia !” wrongly at- 
tributed to Kosciusko, — but still containing maxims on which 
the successive rulers of Russia have evidently acted. 

It is the fear of Russia which induces the Magyar statesmen 
to refrain from steps which might become fatal to the vitality 
of their commonwealth. What is at present called the “ ex- 
treme left” in their Diet is chiefly composed of men who work 
under cover for separatist ends. In the districts inhabited by 
a Rouman and Servian speaking population these pseudo-radi- 
cals have just carried a number of elections, whilst in the Mag- 
yar, German, nay, even in the Slovak and Croat districts, the 
party favorable to Hungarian union has triumphed. Those 
who fail to perceive the character of this secessionist undercur- 
rent are deceived by party denominations. There are members 
of the “ left”’ who aim at detaching Transylvania and the Ser- 
vian Banat from Hungary; others who, under the guise of 
a “* Danubian Confederation” scheme, would swamp the Mag- 
yar nation by the addition of large numbers of a Sclavonian- 
speaking population from Northern Turkey. 

Against both these plans the leading liberal and radical poli- 
ticians are on their guard. Not even the name gf Kossuth — 
who, unfortunately, has changed his political views as regards 
Hungary so entirely that he has actually gainsaid everything 
he stated when on his great tour through the United States — 
has been able to lend any lustre to that “ Danubian Confeder- 
ation’ plan. It is denounced as got up in the Russian interest ; 
and in the heated discussions which have latterly taken place 
upon the subject, it was brought to recollection that, towards 
the close of the Hungarian revolution, Kossuth had proposed 
to offer the crown of the country to a prince of the imperial 
family of Russia! Nor can this fact be explained away; for 
the very documents containing the proposal have been pub- 
lished, and their authenticity is not denied. If the proposition 
was not urged any further at that time, it was because events 
moved too quickly, and the subjection of Hungary by Russian 
arms had been accomplished before the offer alluded to could 
be properly made at the Russian head-quarters. 
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I have only referred to these matters as affording a key *o the 
unwillingness undoubtedly existing among the vast majority of 
Hungarian politicians of all parties to adopt the counsels now 
and then vouchsafed them from a quarter to which formerly 
the best men of the country looked up with confidence. 

The fact of the elections having gone against Hungarian 
union in the districts where a Rouman and Servian popu- 
lation is in a majority proves that there the “‘ Eastern ques- 
tion” exercises an influence — a question of incalculable im- 
portance to the security of all Europe. The Rouman leaders 
at Bukarest, of the Bratiano stamp, and the Seryvian ene- 
mies of the Magyar realm, wish to cut up Hungary, the 
former demanding the whole country as far as the river 
Theiss. I have before me a curious correspondence, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1851, between Mr. D. Bratiano and a Hun- 
garian exile of the name of Iranyi. In it the aims of the pan- 
Rouman propaganda are already openly avowed, the writer in 
the Rouman interest choosing the form of a republican pro- 
fession of faith, in order to render his doctrines acceptable 
to the French public. It was at a time when France still 
lived in appearance under republican institutions, the coup 
d'état of Louis Napoleon not having yet been perpetrated. 
On the strength of that republican profession of faith, Mr. 
Bratiano subsequently belonged, for a while, to the “ Central 
European Democratic Committee” at London, of which Maz- 
zini and Ledru Rollin were members. Suddenly changing 
sides, however, the brothers Bratiano entered into relations 
with the French government, and, on the overthrow of the 
usurper Couza in the Danubian Principalities, brought about 
the election of Prince Karl of Hohenzollern to the throne of 
what is at present called * United Roumania.” Since then, 
the Bratiano party, which formerly professed an undying hatred 
of Russia, have been frequently accused of underhand dealings 
with the government at St. Petersburg in a sense detrimental 
to Hungarian territorial integrity. Facts have come to light, 
showing that the Danubian Principalities may indeed be re- 
garded as the centre of that movement which aims simul- 
taneously at the disruption of Hungary and Turkey, thus en- 
deavoring to deal a blow alike at a re-established free state 
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and at a stationary Oriental rule which is an impediment to 
certain schemes of aggression. It is this unfortunate connec- 
tion which places all thoughtful friends of progress in such a 
sad dilemma, when called upon to side with one or the other 
party on the “‘ Eastern question.” 

It may be useful to cast a glance here at the early attempts 
of the Czars to obtain influence in the Danubian Principalities. 
Ottoman supremacy over Moldavia and Wallachia had been 
established in 1393, by the treaty of Nicopoli, between Sultan 
Bajazet 1. and Myrtche I., of Moldavia. It was sixty years 
before Constantinople even had become a Turkish city. At 
first the treaties stipulated for a mere Ottoman protectorate. 
The course of events converted it into a more substantial suze- 
rainty, which gradually approached a complete sovereignty. 
Soon, however, attempts were made at a reconquest of inde- 
pendence on the part of the rulers of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
who strove to use the privileges left to them for throwing off 
the Turkish yoke. It is at that epoch we find the Czar of Mos- 
cow already casting a wistful glance on the Danubian prov- 
inces. Ivan II]. — the same who married the niece of the last 
Byzantine Emperor — is known to have entertained decided 
notions respecting a claim of his own to the inheritance of 
** Eastern Rome”; and in furtherance of that object he allied 
his house and his political interests with Moldavia. The suc- 
cessors of Ivan also kept their attention fixed on the Danube. 

Now the Turks, acting upon the maxim that Constantinople 
must be protected at the Danube, took the opportunity of a 
victory gained by them over the insurgent Wallachians to con- 
vert Wallachia into a Turkish pashalik. On their part, the 
Moldo-Wallachians became more and more accustomed to look 
to Russia as an ally. It was during the war begun in 1710 
that Peter I. made overtures to the hospodars to secure them 
as confederates against Turkey. To Dmitri Cantimir he 
offered to render the princely dignity hereditary in his family, 
and to place his successors forever under Russian protection. 
Dmitri Cantimir eagerly closed with this proposal. In the 
treaty thereupon concluded, he was styled ‘* Most Serene High- 
ness, Lord and Sole Master of Moldavia, Confederate ( Col- 
ligator) of Russia.” A similar engagement was drawn up 
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between Peter I. and the Wallachian prince. Both hos- 
podars then invited the Czar to enter their country with his 
army, and, when he had crossed the Pruth, assisted him to the 
best of their ability against Turkey. Peter, however, having 
been surrounded by the Turks, very nearly fell into the hands 
of his enemies, and owed his personal safety only to the-cir- 
cumstance of his mistress and future Czarina, Catherine, having 
bribed the vizier in command of the Ottoman troops. 

From those days, Russian governments have steadily kept 
their eyes on Moldo-Wallachia. Already in 1772 Catherine 
II. proposed, at Foksani, to render the Danubian provinces 
independent. The project was shelved at that time. In the 
deliberations preceding the treaty of Kudjuk-Kainardji, in 1774, 
Russia repeated her demands. She ostensibly paraded the 
right of those countries to a national administration of their 
own, and contrived to obtain for the hospodars the title of 
“sovereigns,” as well as the privilege of being represented 
at Constantinople by diplomatic agents. At the same time 
she took good care to assure to herself the important right of 
interference, under cover of guaranteeing the constitution of 
the Principalities against Turkey. 

The annexation of the Crimea offers in this connection a 
lesson which may well be studied to-day. When, towards 
the end of the last century, Catherine I. was bent upon gain- 
ing a footing on the Black Sea, one of her first acts tending 
to this end was to favor the movement then made in the 
Crimea for forming that peninsula into an independent king- 
dom. Taking advantage of the jealousy the Khans of the 
Crimea felt towards their Ottoman suzerain, the Russian 
government espoused the cause of the Tauric Tartars, and thus 
contrived to bring about a severance of the ties which for cen- 
turies had bound the peninsula to Constantinople. Conse- 
quently, in the peace of 1774, the Crimea was acknowledged 
as an independent realm, —‘ dependent only upon God,” ac- 
cording to the Russian wording. The people of the peninsula 
were henceforward to govern themselves “ freely.”” Such were 
the stipulations imposed by Russia upon the Porte. Many 
misguided Liberals even extolled the magnanimity of the 
Czarina. 
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A few years more passed by, and the wily designs of Cathe- 
rine were disclosed. The Crimea, unable by its own force to 
resist the pressure of Russia, and unaided by the armies of her 
former suzerain, fell, in 1787, an easy prey to the Northern 
invader. Thus ended an “ independence,” the establishment 
of which had been so pompously heralded ! 

It was a favorite idea of Catherine LI. to create such “ inde- 
pendent”’ states. Witness her scheme for the establishment 
of “ independent Hellenic republics,” under a Russian protec- 
torate. In this latter plan, it is true, she met with a decided 
failure. The insurrection she caused Alexis Orloff to foster in 
the Peloponnesus by means of Muscovite agents, dressed as 
Greek priests, utterly miscarried. Had it been otherwise, a 
repetition of the Crimean game would have been the probable 
result. 

Every step taken by the Autocrats, in reference to the Danu- 
bian Principalties, since the end of the last century, was an 
effort to convert the hospodars from vassals of the Porte into 
subjects of the Muscovite protector. Sometimes Russia worked 
in this behalf by mere diplomatic intrigue ; sometimes by mili- 
tary invasion ; sometimes by getting up sham insurrections, 
such as that of Ypsilanti, in 1821. The influence she acquired 
after the war of 1829 brought her very near to the accomplish- 
ment of her long-cherished ambition. 

In proportion as the Czars consolidated their influence in the 
Principalities, they gradually dropped the idea of Moldo-Wal- 
lachian independence, only laboring for that of their own 
protectorship. Thus, in 1848, we find the Emperor Nicholas 
pronouncing himself, in a note written in the most violent 
terms, against the foundation of an independent and free Rou- 
mania, which had been the object of the revolution at Bukarest. 
The interest the Czars felt in the scheme of “ independence ” 
only lasted so long as they were able to direct the movement. 

The policy of Russia in this matter, as in others, was always 
one of expediency. For the moment, not seeing her way to 
annexation, she is satisfied with setting the Roumans against 
the Magyars. The consolidation of either of these states — 
the one of quite recent formation, the other only just restored 
to its autonomy — is to be impeded, and passions are roused 
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which, it is no doubt hoped at St. Petersburg, will one day so 
convulse both Hungary and the Principalities as to place them 
at the mercy of a stronger neighbor. 

I may here say a few words as to the social condition of 
Moldo-Wallachia, and the political consequences resulting 
therefrom. 

“ A middle class,” so wrote one of the most zealous defend- 
ers of Rouman independence some years ago, when the Princi- 
palities had not yet acquired their present autonomy,—‘“ a 
middle class has scarcely begun tf form itself in Moldo-Wal- 
lachia.”” We have, therefore, to look mainly at the peasantry 
and the aristocracy. Now, unfortunately, the most numerous 
class, that which constitutes the bulk of the population, namely, 
the peasants, are deeply sunk in ignorance and superstition. 
They are under the thumb of their clergy ; and that clergy has 
frequently enough shown Russian leanings. Of the noble 
families, the majority owe their very rise to the former Musco- 
vite protectorate ; and of the spirit which animates many mem- 
bers of the Polish and Hungarian nobility, nothing is to be 
found amongst them. 

There remains, consequently, only a party of lesser boyards, 
and the population, numerically somewhat insignificant, of a 
few towns, in whom patriotic and liberal sentiments are to be 
met with. This will explain how the upstart Couza could so 
easily overthrow a state of comparative freedom, by dissolving 
the National Assembly in Napoleonic fashion, and then appeal- 
ing to the suffrage of brutish masses, to whom, partly, gross 
baits were held out, or who were not intelligent enough to see 
the real case at issue. For several years Couza thus held 
sway, aping his Parisian model. Great was the sorrow of real 
patriots in the Principalities when they saw the very source of 
progress thus poisoned. 

Nothing remained for them but to resort to an agitation 
against the usurper in public opinion abroad, and to prepare in 
the mean while a plan for his sudden capture and overthrow 
at Bukarest. The emissaries of the Liberal party of the Prin- 
cipalities, who were sent to Western Europe for the purpose 
of influencing governments to look favorably on the cause of 
right, had a most unsatisfactory reception. Lord Palmerston 
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gave the cold shoulder to the confidential envoy that ap- 
proached him with a message. I vividly remember the expres- 
sions of sorrowful indignation which the latter used before me 
when he came back from that hopeless interview. 

However, the secret plan for the overthrow of the tyrant had 
better luck. It sufficed that a party of determined men, who 
had gained over his body-guard, appeared one night sud- 
denly before his bed, presenting pistols at his head, to bring 
about his speedy abdication. I believe those who formed the 
original plan for the delivefance of the country had no idea of 
calling a Hohenzollern prince to the vacated throne, but were 
rather bent upon the establishment of true freedom. This, at 
any rate, was the notion of that excellent man,— himself a 
cabinet minister of Couza before the latter had turned usurp- 
er, — Mr. Pano, who had filled at London and Paris the 
post of confidential envoy of the Rouman Liberal party during 
the time immediately preceding Couza’s downfall. It was 
through him that exiled Italian, German, and French demo- 
crats were kept informed of what was quietly being prepared. 
Unfortunately he was not to see the dawn of freedom that 
appeared after Couza had been ejected. But neither had 
he the galling pain of seeing his country made once more 
the instrument of despotic intrigues. The last 1 heard of him 
was through the head physician of a well-known asylum near 
Vienna, where he had been placed, and where, a little later, he 
died in a state of mental aberration. Who knows whether 
sorrow at seeing the promising Liberal movement among his 
compatriots gradually thwarted by the elements which an ag- 
gressive absolutism had set in motion did not darken that 
intellect before so bright and lucid. 

Hungarians, as well as Roumans of the United Principalities, 
might at present do much for the freedom of the East if that 
unfruitful quarrel of races were dropped. But the men of the 
Bratiano party still heap upon the Magyars the most gall- 
ing insults, pronouncing them “ intruders from Asia,” who 
might, without injustice, be driven out into the wilderness 
from whence they came, and taunting them with “ barbar- 
ism,’ because their ancestors formed a nomadic chivalry, 
whilst they, the Roumans, are, ,forsooth, the descendants of 
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the ancient Latin race,— that is to say, if we keep to his- 
torical truth, of the inhabitants of a penal settlement of the Ro- 
man Empire! As if we Europeans had not all successively come 
from Asia, a little earlier or a little later! The Hungarians, 
no doubt, were among the last arrivals; and Germans, who 
here had to suffer much from them at a time when they were 
yet a rude race, might be least expected to be partial to 
them. But must not good sense teach us to give up all in- 
vidious distinctions in presence of claims well made out by 
noble struggles for self-government? After all, that Magyar 
race had established on the banks of the Danube a sort of 
‘“ British Constitution,’ even before the time when England 
had attained to proper parliamentary government, thus prac- 
tically contradicting a superficial race theory which is at pres- 
ent too much in vogue. 

If, on the other hand, we were to inquire into the Moldo- 
‘Wallachian claim to a classic origin, it would be easy enough 
to show, judging the question ethnologically, that the thinly 
sown Latin race of the ancient Dacians became, in the cen- 
turies immediately following the fall of the Roman Empire, so 
swallowed up in the invasions of Goths, Kumans, Petchenegs, 
and a flood of Tartar tribes, that any remnants of the original 
Roman element must have been completely remoulded. The 
Principalities have always served as one of the great gateways 
through which the tide of migrations flowed. Each wave of 
that human ocean left its impress. Thus the “ purity of the 
pedigree” of the Moldo-Wallachian population is rather doubt- 
ful. Whilst antiquarian research may exercise its ingenuity 
upon the subject, the politician will dismiss the ethnological 
claim at once, and only take into consideration the urgent 
political events of the epoch, which unquestionably point to 
the necessity of maintaining Hungary as a unit. 

I cannot do better, in concluding, than refer to the dis- 
course which Louis Kossuth delivered in New York in Decem- 
ber, 1851, and which is printed in the edition of his collected 
speeches under the title, “On Nationalities.” This speech 
was made at a dinner of the press, presided over by Mr. 
Bryant, the poet. Treating of the relation of the Magyars 
to the other races of Hungary, Kossuth said that “ ro word 
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has been more misrepresented than the word ‘ nationality,’ 
which is become in the hands of absolutism a dangerous 
weapon against liberty. . . . . If language alone makes a na- 
tion, then there is no great nation on earth: for there is no 
country whose population is counted by millions but speaks 
more than one language. . . . . But on the European conti- 
nent there unhappily has grown up a school which bound the 
idea of nationality to the idea of language only, and joined 
political pretensions to it. . . . . This idea, if it were not im- 
practicable, would be a curse to humanity, a death-blow to 
civilization and progress, and throw back mankind by cen- 
turies. It would be an eternal source of strife and war. ... . 
Nothing but despotism would rise out of such a fanatical strife 
of all mankind.” 

Then, after having denounced those who would * claim from 
Hungary to divide its territory, .... to cut off our right hand, 
Transylvania, and to give it up to the neighboring Wallachia ; 
to cut out, like Shylock, one pound of our very breast, — the 
Banat, and the rich country between the Danube and Theiss, 
— to augment by it Turkish Servia,” Kossuth continued : “ It 
is the new ambition of conquest, but an easy conquest, not 
by arms but by language. So much | know, at least, that this 
absurd idea cannot, and will not, be advocated by any man here 
in the United States, which did not open its hospitable shores 
to humanity, and greet the flocking millions of emigrants with 
the right of a citizen, in order that the Union may be cut to 
pieces, and even your single States divided into new-framed 
independent countries, according to languages.” 

“ And do you know, gentlemen,” the orator went on to say, 
“ whence this absurd idea sprang up on the Continent? It was 
the idea of Pansclavism,— that is, the idea that the mighty 
stock of Sclavonic races is called to rule the world, as once the 
Roman did. It was a Russian plot; it was a dark design to 
make out of national feelings a tool to Russian preponderance 
over the world.” 

At that time the exiled Hungarian leader spoke and acted in 
accordance with the views of the best elements of his nation. 
With his later changes I have here nothing todo. On the 
question of “ Hungarian Nationality,” the most progressive 
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men of his country still adhere to the opinions he then gave 
utterance to,— opinions founded in the very nature of things 
existing in that peculiar Eastern region. It is not by shak- 
ing such a complicated, but still necessary, political edifice 
as Hungary to the ground that freedom can be promoted. It 
is rather by raising up again those bulwarks of European secu 
rity which an encroaching autocracy has contrived to throw 
down through intrigue and brute force. Commonwealths like 
those of Hungary and the Danubian Principalities ought to 
join hands in such a work. To venture upon deadly strife 
with each other can only bring about for both of them the 
fate which has befallen unhappy Poland. 
Karu Buinp. 


Art. VII.—1. A History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By Joun Wiiutam Draper, M. D., LL.D. New 
York. 1863. 


2. Ancient Law ; its Connection with the Early History of Society, 
and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By HENRY SUMNER MAINE. 
London. 1863. 


Every attempt to discover the laws to which social changes 
conform must run great risk of being frustrated by the mere 
immensity of the mass of details which the investigator strives 
to arrange in orderly sequence. Seemingly numberless as are 
the phenomena dealt with by the physical sciences, they bear no 
proportion, either in multitude or in variety, to the facts upon 
which the historical inquirer must build his scientific theorems. 
Facts concerning man in his physical relations to soil, climate, 
food, and the configuration of the earth, blend with facts con- 
cerning the intellectual and moral relations of men to each 
other and to the aspects of nature by which they are sur- 
rounded, making vp a problem of such manifold and multiform 
complexity, that it may well have long been deemed incapable 
of satisfactory solution. The fit subject of wonder is, indeed, 
not that we are as yet unable to arrive at accurate prevision 
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amid such a diversified throng of phenomena, but that, con- 
sidering the meagreness of our knowledge in many other 
departments, we should have been able to detect any uni- 
formity whatever in human affairs, and having detected it, to 
affiliate it upon trustworthy primordial principles. 

In determining the laws of history, the ordinary inductive 
methods, so potent in chemistry and physics, are instruments 
of but little efficiency. The extreme heterogeneity of social 
phenomena is apt to make their employment very misleading. 
Many of the worst political fallacies now current have resulted 
from the perverse application of the methods of Agreement and 
Difference to cases where the composition of causes is so com- 
plex as to render hopeless all attempts at an inductive solution. 
In the science of history, the deductive method must be used, 
no less than in astronomy, though under different conditions 
and with different limitations. It is no less essential, in order 
to conduct our investigation securely to its final issue, that we 
should make extensive use of elimination. Minor perturbing 
elements must for a time be left out of consideration, just as 
the inequalities of motion resulting from the mutual attraction 
of the planets were at first passed over in the search for the 
general formula of gravitation. The discussion of endless 
minute historical details must be reserved until the law of 
social changes has been deduced from more general phenomena, 
and is ready for inductive verification. A law wide enough to 
form a basis for historical science must needs be eminently 
abstract, and can be profitably sought after only by contem- 
plating the most general or most prominent characteristics of 
social changes. The prime requisite of the formula of which 
we are in quest is that it should accurately designate such 
changes under their leading aspect. 

Now by far the most obvious characteristic common to a vast 
number of social changes is that they are changes from a worse 
to a better state of things,—that they constitute phases of pro- 
gress. It is not asserted that human history has in all times 
and places been the history of progress; it is not denied that 
at various times and in many places it has been the history of 
retrogression ; but attention is called to the fact — made trite 
by long familiarity, yet none the less obstinately misconceived 
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—that progress has been on the whole the most prominent 
feature of the history of a considerable and important portion 
of mankind. And it is to the scientific interpretation of this 
fact that the present article is devoted. 

Though several passages in ancient literature express the opin- 
ion that the earliest men were little superior to brutes,* there is 
no reason for supposing that the idea of continuous progress 
ever entered into the social and political speculations of ancient 
philosophers.| Far from supposing the human race to have 
advanced in strength, virtue, and intelligence, they for the 
most part bewailed its constant degeneracy. Scarcely could 
two men of later times load upon a wagon the stones which 
Hektor and Diomedes hurled with ease at their antagonists ; 
and even decrepit Nestor lightly quaffed from the goblet which 
the feebler hands of succeeding nations might vainly strive to 
stir from the table. Yet even this heroic race has degenerated 
since the days of Tydeus and Bellerophon ; and in the iron age 
which follows, men are afflicted with grievous calamities, reap- 
ing just retribution for their mischievous knavery and profli- 
gacy. Hardly does it profit a man to be just; { wholesome 
contrition (Aigés) has quit the earth; and, as a fit consumma- 
tion, Zeus may shortly be expected to overwhelm all his un- 
worthy creatures in common ruin. 

Among the Stoics and the Roman jurisconsults, the golden 
age of popular belief was refined into a blissful state of nature, 





* JEsch. Prom. 451-515; Eurip. Suppl. 201-215; Lucret. V. 923, seg.; Horat. 
‘Sat. L. iii. 99 ; Juvenal, XV. 151; Manil. I. 90-94. 

t “ Ancient literature gives few or no hints of a belief that the progress of society 
is necessarily from worse to better.” (Maine, p. 74.) I do not recollect any pas- 
sage where a belief in progress is clearly expressed, unless it be in Seneca, Nat. 
Quest. VII. 25. “ Venict tempus quo ista qu nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat, 
et longioris aevi diligentia Venict tempus, quo posteri nostri tam aperta nos 
nescisse mirentur.” 

t Nov 3) eye pyr’ aires év dvOparoer dixaos 
Ein? éuos vids. émei xaxov eote dixacov 
“Eupeva ei peiC@ ye dixny dducawrepos eee 
"AAG 708" ot'tr@ Eodmra Tedeiv Aia TepTriKépavvov. 
— Hesiod, Opp. Di. 270. 
“ Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ¢ 
' Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.” — Horat., Carm. III. 6. 
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wherein manners were simpler, passions more under control, 
and legislation more equitable, than in the period known to 
history. Mr. Maine has admirably delineated the process by 
which, from the constantly felt want of a system of principles 
fit for settling disputes between Roman citizens and foreigners, 
there gradually arose in the Pretorian courts an equitable body 
of law founded upon customs common to all nations alike. 
That this process, even while being energetically carried on, 
should never have been correctly understood or interpreted as 
a phenomenon of moral improvement, shows in the most strik- 
ing manner how foreign to ancient modes of thought was the 
conception of progress. Far from perceiving the real character 
of the noble juristic system steadily growing up under their own 
supervision, — daily attaining grander proportions as the gro- 
tesque and barbarous elements hallowed by local usage one by 
one were eliminated from the mass of equitable ideas which 
formed their common substratum,—the Preetors of the Republic 
and the great Antonine jurisconsults, under the influence of 
Stoic conceptions, supposed themselves to be merely restoring to 
their original integrity the disfigured and partially obliterated 
ordinances of a primeval state of nature. The state of fault- 
less morality and unimpeachable equity which constituted the 
ideal goal of their labors, they mistook for the shadow of a real 
though unseen past. 

The mighty sway exercised by the ideas of Roman jurispru- 
dence over all departments of modern thought is nowhere more 
clearly to be discerned than in the subsequent history of this 
conception. The great writers who in the seventeenth century 
illustrated with exquisite beauty and clearness the doctrines of 
Public Law seem to have been completely saturated with the 
notion of a primitive natural code, fit for regulating interna- 
tional concerns, and for supplying everywhere the shortcomings 
of civil legislation, its degenerate offspring, whose worth must 
be uniformly rated according to the degree in which it ap- 
proaches the perfection of its parent. The influence of this 
conception, so thoroughly incompatible with a consistent belief 
in progress, may be best appreciated by reflecting on the extent 
to which contemporary legal literature, whether embodied in 
expository treatises or in judicial decisions, is impregnated by 
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it. The appeals to “right reason” and “ natural reason,” 
which since Blackstone’s time have filled so large a place in 
juristic dissertation, bear unequivoeal marks of their origin. 
Somewhat less subtile, but equally notorious, has been the influ- 
ence of the Roman theory upon social and historical specula- 
tion. The vulgar opinion that national decadence in general, 
and the decline of the Roman Empire in particular, may be 
ascribed to the prevalence of luxury, and the abandonment of 
barbarous simplicity, is a case in point. The wide-spread no- 
tion of a Social Compact traces its pedigree to the same remote 
source from which sprang the Ethics of Epictetus and the jurid- 
ical theories of Puffendorf.* And the extravagant doctrines 
of Rousseau, advocating so far as practicable a return to the 
primitive happy state, 
“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 

were merely distorted caricatures of the prevalent opinions of 
antiquity respecting the more or less hopeless deterioration of 
the human race. 

According to Mr. Maine, “ the tendency to look not to the 
past but to the future for types of perfection was brought into 
the world by Christianity’; and his statement, with some 
qualifications, may be accepted as profoundly true. Of tlie 
three ancient nations, whose lines of moral, intellectual, and 
religious development by their convergence resulted in Chris- 
tianity, the Greeks and Romans, as we have seen, embraced 
with one consent the melancholy doctrine of human retrogres- 
sion. Far more hopeful was the view of life taken by the 
eminent thinkers and writers of Palestine. Among the Jews, 
it is true, traditions of a long-lost state of primitive innocence 
and happiness were more or less current, as is seen in the 
‘myth of the garden of Eden and man’s expulsion therefrom. 
But this particular tradition bears upon its face strong indica- 
tions of a Persian origin,t and seems to have been entirely ig- 
nored by Jewish writers, until the late age of the apostles. Be 


* See the discussion of the doctrine in Austin, Prov. Jurisp. 331-371; Kant 
techtslehre, Th. I. Abschn. i.; Stahl, Phil. des Rechts, I. 142; and Maine, Chap 
lV. 

t Bohlen’s Genesis, II. 57-59; Colenso, §§ 1065, 1087 - 1090 
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this as it may, Hebrew prophecy, from beginning to end, is in- 
spired by exulting faith in a future state of glory destined to 
eclipse and render of no account all that had preceded it. The 
Messianic kingdom might indeed in its general features be 
copied from the romantic reign of David, but it was to bea 
copy immeasurably transcending its original pattern. These 
expectations of future glory were, however, reserved for Jews 
alone. For all other nations the fate in store was irretrievable 
ruin. They were to be dashed in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
But on passing into Christian hands, the Messianic theory 
assumed a different aspect. It was metamorphosed into the 
doctrine of Christ’s millennial reign upon the earth, in the 
blessings of which all nations were equally to share, on com- 
plying with certain prescribed conditions. Thus, for the first 
time, there appears a well-defined belief in the possible advance 
of all mankind to future perfection; thus do we find pre- 
sented, albeit in crude and meagre outline, the rudiments of 
the modern idea of progress. The Christian theory of human 
perfectibility, ever preserving a subtle antagonism to the classic 
theory of deterioration, has in modern times assumed grand 
and imposing proportions, and, allying itself with the conclu- 
sions of scientific investigation, it is now rapidly driving its 
opponent from the field. Antiquated conceptions of a past 
state of nature must abdicate in favor of modern conceptions 
of a future state of equilibrium. Civil legislation must no 
longer be judged by its conformity to the rules of “ natural 
reason,” but by its power of fulfilling the requirements of ad- 
vancing humanity. And as for the noble savage, the results of 
historic research may be summed up in Dickens’s emphatic dec- 
laration that he is “a prodigious nuisance and an enormous 
superstition,’ — that “his virtues are a fable, his happiness 
a delusion, his nobility nonsense.” 

The illustrious thinkers of the last century, who endeavored 
to study human history from a scientific point of view, were 
unconsciously led into an error from which contemporary 
writers have not as yet entirely freed themselves. The follow- 
ers of Turgot and Condorcet were prone to regard progress as 
something necessary and universal. They attempted to ac- 
count for it, much as Lamarck tried to explain organic develop- 
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ment, as the continuous and ubiquitous manifestation of an in- 
herent tendency toward perfection. Baseless as such a theory 
obviously is, it has nevertheless infected subsequent literature 
to a surprising extent. Thus Dr. Whately, in his edition of 
Archbishop King’s Discourses, asserts that “ civilization is the 
natural state of man, since he has evidently a natural tendency 
towards it.”” Upon which it has been aptly remarked that, “* by 
a parity of reasoning, old age is the natural state of man, since 
he has evidently a natural tendency towards it.”* Mr. Adam 
labors under a similar confusion of ideas, when he finds fault 
with Sir G. C. Lewis for upholditig the doctrine of progress 
while admitting that certain races have never advanced. In 
taking this course, the great scholar exhibited his usual good 
sense and caution ; and, as he was ever wont to do, kept closely 
to the facts of the case. Yet for this Mr. Adam accuses him 
of virtually dividing mankind into two differently constituted 
races, of which the one possesses, while the other lacks, the 
inherent tendency toward perfection’! | Closely allied to this 
error is that which assumes that the theory of progression re- 
quires us to suppose that nowhere at any time has there been 
a temporary retrogression. Thus, Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his 
** Lectures on the Study of History,” holds that “ positivists ”’ 
cannot preserve consistency without admitting that the reign 
of Charles II. was an advance upon the Cromwellian Protec- 
torate. Mr. Mansel, in his “ Limits of Religious Thought,” 
still more preposterously declares that on the theory of pro- 
gression we ought to regard the polytheism of imperial Rome 
as a higher form of religion than the earlier Hebrew worship 
of Jehovah. While thinkers of the opposite school, in order to 
save their cherished doctrine, inconsiderately accept dilemmas 
of this sort, and strive to coax the annals of the past ‘into 
affirming the uninterrupted advance of civilization. 

I cite these examples to show how vaguely the doctrine of 
progress has hitherto been apprehended. The fallacy of sup- 
posing civilization to have proceeded serially, or uniformly, 
or in consequence of any universal tendency, is nearly akin to 
the fallacy of classifying the animal kingdom in a series of as- 


* The Progress of Nations (London, 1861), p. 45. 
t Theories of History, p. 87. 
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cending groups, — a fruitful source of delusion, which it was 
Cuvier’s great merit to have steadily avoided. The theological 
habit of viewing progressiveness as a divine gift to man,* and 
the metaphysical habit of regarding it as a necessary attribute 
of humanity, are equally unsound and equally fraught with 
error. Until more accurate conceptions are acquired, no se- 
cure advance can be made toward discerning the true order 
of social changes. Far from being necessary and universal, 
progress has been in an eminent degree contingent and par- 
tial. Its career has been frequently interrupted by periods of 
stagnation or declension, and, wherever it has gone on, it has 
been forwarded not by any inherent tendency, but by a con- 
currence of favorable conditions. Again, without going quite 
so far as to say, with Mr. Maine, that “ the stationary condi- 
tion of the human race is the rule, the progressive the ex- 
ception,’ | we must still be careful to remember that the 
communities which have attained to a conspicuous degree 
of civilization constitute a numerical minority of mankind. 
Contemporaneously with the rapidly advancing nations of 
Europe exist the sluggish nations of Asia, and the almost 
stationary tribes of Africa and Polynesia. So irregular, in- 
deed, has been the march of civilization, that most stages of 
progress may be made the subject of ocular investigation at 
the present day. 

In the science of history, therefore, old “ means not old in 
chronology, but in structure: that is most archaic which lies 
nearest to the beginning of human progress considered as a 
development, and that is most modern which is farthest re- 
moved from that beginning.” ¢ Let us, then, pluck from our 
minds every twig and rootlet of the insidious tendency to 
associate lateness in time with completeness in development. 


* “Tt is impossible for mere savages to civilize themselves. .. . . Consequently 
man must at some period have received the rudiments of civilization from a super- 
human instructor.” (Whately’s Rhetoric, p. 94.) A statement not altogether 
compatible with the one just quoted from the same author in the text. 

t Ancient Law, p. 24. In Tylor’s Early History of Mankind (p. 190) may be 
found some grounds for believing that even the lowest human races have advanced 
in civilization, though to an almost inappreciable extent. (Cf. Lewis, Methods of 
Observation in Politics, Vol. I. p. 302.) 

{ M‘Lennan, Primitive Marriage, p. 9. 
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Spain under Philip III. was probably less civilized than it had 
been under Abderahman III. 

In view of these considerations, but little need be said in 
criticism of the doctrine of cyclical progression,* which was 
formerly asserted with more or less clearness by several phi- 
losophers, but which owes its thorough elaboration to Vico. 
At present this theory is likely to find but few advocates ; and 
its clandestine influence upon speculation is fortunately insig- 
nificant. We have never known the beginning or the end of 
a historic cycle, and have no inductive warrant for believing 
that we are now traversing one; while the analogies drawn 
from the solar system, which probably first suggested the 
theory, are sufficiently disposed of by the fact that even the 
planetary motions were not cyclical so long as they were pro- - 
gressing toward mobile equilibrium. 

Fortified by the foregoing reflections, we are now in a con- 
dition to examine a very remarkable theory respecting the 
constitution and devélopment of society, which, though long in 
a rudimentary form familiar to the minds of scholars, has only 
within the present century exerted a notable influence. I 
refer to the doctrine of “ the social organism,” of which it will 
be convenient to begin by scrutinizing the earliest form,—that, 
namely, in which the whole human race, with respect to its 
development, is likened to an individual man.t The concep- 
tion is an old one. Plato, in his * Republic,” instituted an 
elaborate comparison between the chief divisions of society and 
the faculties of the human mind ; and Hobbes, long after him, 
endeavored to trace with still greater precision a resemblance 
between society and the human body, expending in the effort 
much laudable but bootless ingenuity. More recently, Rot- 
teck, in the introduction to his Allgemeine Geschichte, has 
defined universal history as the biography of mankind. The 
same conception frequently appears in the great work of 


* “Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Alter crit tum Tiphys, et altera que vehat Argo 

Delectos heroas ; erunt quoque altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles.” — Virg. Ecl. IV. 
t The doctrine is admirably stated in the famous remark of Pascal, — “ Toute la 
succession des hommes, pendant la longue suite des siécles, doit etre considérée 
comme un seul homme, qui subsiste toujours, et qui apprend continuellement.” 
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Comte, and the part played by collective humanity in his 
later speculations is well known. But no previous writer has 
pushed the analogy between individual and social development 
so far as Dr. Draper. It is the central idea which serves, 
though not always efficiently, to bind together the immense 
heterogeneous mass of facts accumulated in his “ History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe.” Premising that 
* man is the archetype of society, and that individual develop- 
ment is the model of social progress,” Dr. Draper proceeds to 
divide the history of civilization into five distinct periods, 
namely, the ages of Credulity, Inquiry, Faith, Reason, and 
Decrepitude ; answering respectively to the periods of Infancy, 
Childhood, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, in the individ- 
ual*. It soon appears, however, that collective humanity 
corresponds not to one individual, but to several ; for Grecian 
civilization having passed through all these epochs, and having 
expired, modern civilization entered upon its career, in which 
it has by this time attained the estate of manhood. Roman 
history is treated as a digression, and its position in the scale 
of development is not clearly indicated. The intellectual de- 
velopment of the ancient Jews, so essential an element in the 
history of civilization, is entirely passed over. And as to 
Egypt and the great Asiatic communities, we are led to infer 
that, after running through the earlier stages of national life, 
they had, by the dawn of authentic history, arrived at old age. 

The mere statement of this arrangement is doubtless enough 
to reveal its purely arbitrary character. But the importance 
of the subject will justify a closer examination. Let us note 
the chronological limits assigned by Dr. Draper to his succes- 
sive epochs. The Greek age of credulity, ending with Thales, 
is followed by the age of inquiry, which closes with the Sophists. 
The age of faith extends from Sokrates to Karneades ; the age 
of reason from Aristotle to Claudius Ptolemzus ; the age of 
decrepitude from Philo to the closing of the Attic schools by 
Justinian. Forbearing to criticise the earlier parts of this 
scheme, it may be remarked that the age of faith is an entirely 
superfluous interpolation. In so far as the labors of Sokrates 
resulted in the application of dialectics to logical and ethnical 


* nearing pp. 1, 11, 15. 
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philosophy, the period in question was an age of inquiry; in 
so far as they resulted in the establishment of an improved 
scientific method, it was an age of reason. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to see how Pyrrho and the New Academy can be regarded 
as the culminating products of an age of faith ; or how Sokrates, 
the “ originator of the most powerful scientific impulse which 
the Greek mind ever underwent,” * can be said to have ush- 
ered in such a period.{ It may likewise be asked, In what 
respect does an age of faith differ from an age of credulity ? 
If by faith we mean the attitude assumed by thoroughly re- 
ligious minds in contemplating the universe under its unknow- 
able aspect, then an age of faith has not yet been reached, and, 
instead of corresponding to the youth of mankind, it would 
answer to its fullest maturity. The only other correct defi- 
nition of faith is that which makes it synonymoug with credu- 
lity. And whichever of the two we adopt, Dr. Draper’s classi- 
fication must equally be pronounced a failure. 

In his arrangement of the epochs of European history, there 
is a still more striking anomaly. The age of credulity is not 
distinctly marked. The age of inquiry embraces the period of 
the formation of Christian doctrine, ending with the capture of 
Rome by Alaric. The age of faith extends from the foundation 
of imperial Constantinople to the Renaissance. Thus it will 
be noticed that the first five Christian centuries are assigned at 


* Grote, History of Greece, Vol. VIIL., Preface. 

t Dr. Draper’s whole account of Greek philosophy is strangely inaccurate ; but 
no part of it betrays so much carelessness as his treatment of Sokrates. He neither 
understands his relation to the Sophists nor his attitude toward physical investiga- 
tion, quietly ignoring all that great scholars, like Mr. Grote, have written on the 
subject. His treatment of Bacon is equally perverse, consisting chiefly of wholesale 
abuse directed against the great master of inductive philosophy because he did not 
profit by the discoveries of Copernicus and Gilbert. If great men were to be meas- 
ured by their shortcomings instead of their achievements, they might all have to step 
from their pedestals. Leibnitz rejected the law of gravitation ; Laplace heaped con- 
tumely on the theories of Fresnel ; Comte eschewed the results of psychologic re- 
search ; Harvey contradicted Aselli’s discovery of the lacteals ; and how often has 
Bichat’s unlucky definition of life been quoted in derision of one of the greatest 
thinkers and most consummate observers the world has ever seen. In Bacon’s day 
there were grave difficulties attending the Copernican theory, which were first solved 
by Newton, half a century later. If it is a mark of genius readily to accept new 
discoveries, it is no less a mark of wisdom to be dissatisfied with imperfect evidence. 
(See Powell, Order of Nature, 65; and Laplace, Essai sur les Probabilités, 252.) 
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once to the European ages of inquiry and faith, and to the 
Greek ages of reason and decrepitude. Now, who were the 
Europeans who are represented as emerging at that time from 
intellectual childhood into intellectual youth? They were for 
the most part the very Greeks who, by the same philosophical 
indications, are said to have been passing from manhood into 
old age. The same influx of Oriental upon Hellenic thought 
is judged to be at once an index of senile decay and of youthful 
vigor. Can anything more clearly show the arbitrary charac- 
ter of the whole arrangement? Christianity was as much a 
product of ancient thought as Neo-Platonism. Porphyry and 
Proklos were no whit more Hellenic than Clement and Origen. 
It was the advent of the German tribes which introduced the 
modern state of things ; and the closing ages of antiquity cannot 
be rightly called either decrepit or immature. The elaboration 
of the Christian system was their absorbing work ; and Christian- 
ity was in nowise the offspring of undeveloped intelligence. It 
comprised whatever there was of greatest practical efficiency in 
Hebrew theosophy, in Greek dialectic, and in Roman jurispru- 
dence ; and all this diversified material it fashioned into the 
enduring mould upon which the features of modern society 
were destined to be modelled. Symptoms of the childhood of 
society would more judiciously be sought for among the bar- 
barian followers of Odoacer and Clovis; and the degenerate 
continuation of ancient life might perhaps be assigned to the 
Byzantine empire, which lingered through the Middle Ages, 
neither adding to the past achievements of the Grecian prime, 
nor taking part in the energetic movements going on by its 
side, until its profitless existence was terminated by the sharp 
scymitar of the Mussulman. 

The history of the Arabs, when carefully studied, yields to 
Dr. Draper’s theory no better support. There is no evidence 
that the period of faith ushered in by Mohammed was pre- 
ceded by anything which could be called an age of inquiry. 
The century of glorious religious and military activity which 
followed the death of the Prophet undoubtedly culminated in a 
brilliant age of reason, which, long surviving the political decay 
of the Arabian empire, was only extinguished by the arrival of 
brute force in the shape of half-civilized Spaniards and bar- 
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barous Turks. Herein lies the difficulty of assigning to Ara- 
bian civilization an age of decrepitude. From political consid- 
erations alone, that age may be said to have commenced in the 
East with the accession of Motassem (A.D. 838), and in the 
West one hundred and fifty years later, with the death of the 
hagib Almanzor. Yet the most illustrious scientific achieve- 
ments of the Arabs took place long after this. The great 
names of Averroes, Arzachel, Geber, Alhazen, Algazzali, and 
Avicenna, are all comprised within the eleventh century and 
the first half of the twelfth. The dreary epoch of Almoravide 
supremacy was at the same time an epoch of active intellectual 
progress. 

For the eminent rank which he assigns to Arabic civilization, 
and for calling attention to the innumerable ways, hitherto not 
sufficiently recognized, in which it has stimulated the subse- 
quent development of mankind, Dr. Draper is entitled to re- 
ceive signal praise. But so much cannot be said for the odd 
disposition exhibited throughout his work, not only to refer the 
best part of Greek culture to an Egyptian source,* but uniformly 
to exalt the non-European civilizations at the expense of the 
European. This tendency has an obvious connection with his 
opinion that the great Asiatic nations passed in remote an- 
tiquity through the earlier stages of collective life, and arrived 
long ago at a stationary but vigorous old age. History, how- 
ever, does not afford the requisite data for enabling us to reason 
upon the early state of Asia with much certainty. Neither 
Chinese, Hindus, Assyrians, nor Egyptians seem ever to have 
possessed the art of insuring authenticity in their records ; and 
if we apply to the accounts of these ancient nations the rigor- 
ous canons of criticism laid down by Lewis and Grote, we shall 
come to the conclusion that we really know but little about 
them. But it will be well to note that the extremely rude 
and barbarous structure of the Chinese language is decidedly 
at war with the theory that the Chinese people have at any 
time been notably progressive ; and the most cursory perusal 


* The extravagant theory of a profound science possessed by the Egyptian 
priesthood from a remote antiquity, and imparted to itinerant Greek philosophers, 
has been utterly destroyed by Sir G. C. Lewis, in his learned work on the “ As- 
tronomy of the Ancients.” 
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of the writings of Confucius strengthens the philological infer- 
ence that China, far from having reached an advanced stage of 
development, has been irrevocably fixed at a very low point. 
The nation whose greatest literary production is the “ Sse- 
Chou”? may perhaps be lingering in stunted infancy ; it is 
certainly not enjoying a green old age. While with regard to 
jgypt and Hindustan, as well as Assyria, it may be said that 
the colossal monuments which have adorned those countries 
since prehistoric times bear witness to the former prevalence 
of a barbaric despotism totally incompatible with social mobil- 
ity, and therefore with well-sustained progress.* The sculptures 
upon these monuments, moreover, betoken a very undeveloped 
condition of the artistic faculties. Space permitting, it would 
be easy to show that the caste-system of Hindustan has re- 
sulted from the crystallization of family relations peculiar to 
a quite infantine state of society.— And the social phenomena 
of Egypt, so far as they are known, have similar implications. 
Not to dwell too long upon details of this sort, it may be 
observed that the hypothesis of old age is altogether inade- 
quate to explain many striking phenomena of national decline. 
Marked evidences of a falling off in civilization have been found 
among the Tunguz, the Kalmucks, and some North American 
tribes, as well as in South Africa; f and no one will contend 
that, in the case of these archaically modelled communities, 
decline can be pronounced equivalent to senility. I do not at- 
tach much weight to the current opinion which ascribes the 
declension of higher communities to their conquest and absorp- 
tion by less cultivated races ; though the conquest of medizval 
Russia by the Mongols may perhaps be cited in its support. 
For when a civilized nation is thus compelled to succumb to 
barbarians, it is usually owing to the presence of vital defects 
in its internal structure, which may safely be presumed to indi- 
cate spontaneous decline. Greece could not have been ab- 
sorbed by Macedon, Rome would not have yielded to the 
Teutonic assault, the Spanish Moors would not have lost 
their empire, had not domestic decay preceded and invited for- 





* “ Ancient Egypt may re considered as a great latifiendinm, or sinapethens culti- 
vated by the entire population as the king’s slaves.” — Lewis, Astr. Anc., p. 435. 

t M‘Lennan, Primitive Marriage, p. 255. 

t Tylor, Early History ef Mankind, pp. 184, 185. 
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eign violence. But in neither of these three typical cases can 
the growing weakness be interpreted as an index of political 
old age. The Greeks were conquered because they had never 
attained political stability, though if Athens had been victorious 
in the Peloponnesian war they might have done so. Instead of 
gradually uniting to form an integral nation, their numerous 
civic communities had by mutual repulsion continually weak- 
ened each other. But the unsocial spirit of autonomy, to which 
this result was due, was at its maximum in the earliest period ; 
of authentic Grecian history, and cannot therefore be consid- 
ered a symptom of old age. The fatal defects in Roman civil- 
ization were the draining away of the rural population of Italy for 
military purposes, and the consequent expansion of slave labor ; 
the lack of a representative system of government, which, with 
territorial enlargement, rendered necessary an imperial despot- 
ism; and the ignorance of political economy which allowed 
C. Gracchus to establish a maximum price for corn, and which 
consigned the administration of the provincial revenues to the 
rapacity of private speculators. Moorish civilization perished, 
because it had no municipal, aristocratic, or ecclesiastic bodies 
interposed between the caliph and his equally enslaved subjects. 
None of these flaws in social organization have any special con- 
nection with overripe senility. They belong to the earlier 
rather than to the latter epochs of national life. And I believe 
that history, if narrowly scrutinized, will yield no support what- 
ever to the statement that nations grow old and die. 

Dr. Draper’s theory that social life repeats the phases of in- 
dividual life will not, therefore, bear a critical examination. 
Fragmentary as are the considerations which have been ad- 
duced, they still suffice to prove that his division of history into 
epochs is thoroughly fanciful, and they imply moreover that 
every similar division, sustained though it be by numerous 
facts, must surely be overthrown by other facts which are 
equally essential. Dr. Draper’s arrangement is perhaps as 
good as any other which could be framed with equal minute- 
ness; but all such attempts must ever be impracticable, be- 
cause they rest upon an unproved and unprovable assumption. 
Against the assimilation of the social to the human organism 
may be urged two insurmountable objections. In the first 
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place, a social aggregate has no definite form. It has no sym- 
metry, either spherical, radial, or bilateral. It has not even 
the specific unsymmetry which characterizes the mollusks. 
Fluctuating and irregular to the last degree in its external 
shape, society might more fitly be compared to a polypdom 
than to anything higher in the scale. In the second place, the 
living units of society “do not and cannot lose individual con- 
sciousness,” while “the community as a whole has no corpo- 
rate consciousness.” ‘ The corporate life must here be subser- 
vient to the lives of the parts; instead of the lives of the parts 
being subservient to the corporate life.’”* Of these distine- 
tions, the second is the more important, but both are funda- 
mental. Owing to the Protean changes undergone by society 
in its figure, it has been impossible for Dr. Draper clearly to 
determine the number of social biographies of which past his- 
tory consists. Yet either the whole human race must, on his 
theory, be likened to one individual, —as was done by Pascal, 
— or its separate communities must be likened to several indi-, 
viduals. In the first case, we have an individual, of which 
some parts develop, while others do not; and in the second 
case, we have a company of individuals of whom, while some 
have attained various stages of maturity, others have lingered 
in perpetual infancy. With these last — the stationary savage 
tribes — Dr. Draper’s theory cannot even pretend to deal. 
Their history presents not even a superficial resemblance to 
individual life. The human child either dies or grows to man- 
hood. Seeds kept for centuries in an Egyptian sepulchre may 
flourish when exposed to sunlight, but with man such a sus- 
pension of development is out of the question. 


* Spencer’s Essays, 2d series, p. 154. 

+ Viewed as a formula for intellectual development alone, the slight amount of 
truth contained in Dr. Draper’s theory has been much more accurately enunciated 
by Comte, in his well-known doctrine of the three stages of mental progress. 
That the human mind advances from credulity through inquiry to knowledge is a 
marked instance, and probably the only one, of the alleged parallelism between the 
individual and the race. This kind of progression, together with a vast number of 
other striking conceptions, is expressed in Comte’s statement that human thought 
has passed from the theological, through the metaphysical, into the positive stage. 
To these three periods Dr. Draper’s ages of credulity, inquiry, and reason may be 
said roughly to correspond ; though the latter, far more than the former, partake of 
the nature of chronological epochs, and have accordingly a curtailed applicability 
and a diminished value. 
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But though Dr. Draper’s theory does not express the truth, it 
nevertheless contains an approximation to the truth. A so- 
ciety cannot indeed be compared to a man, but it may still be 
treated as an organism. And the laws of social evolution will 
have been to a great extent determined, if they can be proved 
to be identical with the laws of organic evolution. The law 
according to which progress takes place in the animal and 
vegetable worlds, discovered by Von Baer, has been extended 
to the phenomena of human society by Herbert Spencer. A 
few illustrations of the general law of organic evolution will 
assist the reader in understanding the special laws next to be 
stated. 

The researches of Harvey on generation established the truth 
that every animal has at some period of its existence consisted 
simply of a structureless and homogeneous germ. Whether 
this germ is detached from the parent organism at each gener- 
ation, as in all the higher animals, or only at intervals of sev- 
eral generations, as in the Aphides, or plant-lice, matters not 
to the. general argument. In every case the primitive state 
of an animal is a state of almost complete homogeneity. The 
germ-cell of a lion, for instance, possesses no obvious charac- 
teristic whereby it can be distinguished from the germ-cell of a 
horse or a dog. Moreover each part of it is as nearly as pos- 
sible like every other part, in texture, in chemical composition, 
in temperature, and in specific gravity. Here, therefore, in 
two ways it is seen that homogeneity is the parent of hetero- 
geneity. In the first place, all animal germs are homogeneous 
with respect to each other, while the animals developed from 
them present all kinds and degrees of diversity; and, in the 
second place, each germ is homogeneous with regard to itself, 
while the creature developed from it is extremely heterogene- 
ous. The successive differentiations and integrations by which 
this change is brought about may be found described in any 
modern work on organic development, and need here be but 
briefly sketched. The first differentiation is that between the 
outer coating of the cell on the one hand, and its interior con- 
tents on the other hand. The outer coating is then differ- 
‘entiated into two layers, the outer layer being destined to 
become the nervo-muscular system, the inner layer to produce 
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the digestive apparatus. Between these two, by a further 
differentiation, arises the rudiment of the circulatory system. 
Then are successively differentiated from the alimentary canal 
the liver, stomach, and various secreting glands, until the once 
homogeneous intestine becomes very complex. Along with 
this, a parallel process is going on in the outer layer: the 
nervous system, at first appearing as a mere groove upon the 
surface of the germ, finally exhibits an almost endless hetero- 
geneity. First, there is the difference between white and gray 
tissue ; then there are the differences between the cerebrum, 
the cerebellum, the medulla oblongata, the spinal cord, and 
the sympathetic system, each of which parts, moreover, is ex- 
tremely heterogeneous in itself; and then there are the innu- 
merable differences entailed by the highly complicated connec- 
tions established between one nervous centre and another, by 
the inextricable crossings, interlacings, inosculations, and en- 
tanglements of different sets of nerves with each other, and by 
the circumstance that some nerves are distributed upon mus- 
cles, others upon glands, and others upon ganglia. These will 
suffice as examples of differentiation. Then, as cases of inte- 
gration, may be cited the union of all the bile-cells, which are 
one after another differentiated from the surface of the alimen- 
tary canal, into one distinct organ, the liver; and also the 
union of the anterior vertebre to form the skull. It should be 
noted that integration is just as essential a part of the whole 
process as differentiation. If the latter alone took place, we 
should have simply a chaotic medley of organs and tissues. 
Both operations are requisite to produce a system of organs 
capable of working in concert. And if either process goes on 
alone, in any part of the body, disease, and often death, is the 
result. Cancers, dupi exedentes, and malignant tumors are 
merely vague differentiations, which, never becoming integrated 
in harmony with the rest of the organism, end by maiming and 
finally destroying it. To give a full list of the differentiations 
which take place in the course of the evolution of a single indi- 
vidual would be to write the entire history of the animal organ- 
ism. This was done by Von Baer; and whoever will take the 
trouble to read his Entwickelungsgeschichte will have the truth 
thrust upon him at every page that organic evolution is a 


. 
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change from homogeneity to heterogeneity. To Mr. Spencer 
must be assigned the honor of having demonstrated that inte- 
gration, or the change from indefiniteness to definiteness of 
structure, is an equally vital part of the process. 

Now the advance from indefinite homogeneity to definite 
heterogeneity in structure and function, which constitutes or- 
ganic development, has been found to be equally the chief 
characteristic of social progress. On considering primitive so- 
cieties, we find them affected by no causes of heterogeneity, 
except those resulting from the establishment of the various 
family relationships. As Mr. Maine has shown, in early times 
the family and not the individual was the social unit. In the 
absence of anything like national or even civic organization, 
each family chief was a monarch in miniature, uniting in his 
own person the functions of king, priest, judge, and parliament ; 
yet he was no less a digger and hewer than his subject chil- 
dren, wives, and brethren. Commercially, it is needless to 
state, all primitive communities are homogeneous. In any 
barbarous tribe the number of different employments is very 
limited, and such as there are admit of being undertaken indis- 
criminately by any one. Every man is his own butcher and 
baker, his own tailor and carpenter, his own smith, and his 
own weapon-maker. Now the prggress of such a society toward 
a civilized condition begins with the differentiation and inte- 
gration of productive occupations. That each specialization of 
labor entails increased efficiency of production, which reacting 
brings out still greater specialization, is known to the tyro in 
political economy. Nor is it less obvious that, with the advance 
of civilization, labor has been steadily increasing in heteroge- 
neity, not only with regard to its division among different sets 
of laborers, but also with regard to its processes, and even its 
instruments. The distinguishing characteristic of modern ma- 
chinery, as compared with the rude tools of the Middle Ages or 
the clumsy apparatus of the ancients, is its heterogeneity. The 
contrast between the steam-engine of to-day and the pulleys, 
screws, and levers of a thousand years ago assures ‘us that the 
growing complexity of the objects which labor aims at is paral- 
leled by the growing cofnplexity of the modes of attaining 
them. Turning to government, we see that by differentiation 
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in the primeval community some families acquired supreme 
power, while others sank, though in different degrees, to the 
rank of subjects. The integration of allied families into tribes, 
and of adjacent tribes into nations, as well as that kind of inte- 
gration exhibited at a later date in the closely knit diplomatic 
interrelations of different countries, are marked steps in social 
progress. Next may be mentioned the differentiation of the 
governing power into the civil and the ecclesiastical ; while by 
the side of these ceremonial government grows up insensibly 
as a third power, regulating the minor details of social inter- 
course none the less potently because not embodied in statutes 
and edicts. Comparing the priests and augurs of antiquity 
with the dignitaries of the medizval Church, the much greater 
heterogeneity of the latter system becomes manifest. Civil 
government likewise has become differentiated into executive, 
legislative, and judicial. Executive government has been di- 
vided into many branches, and diversely in different nations. 
A comparison of the Athenian popular government with the rep- 
resentative systems of the present day shows that the legislative 
function has no more than any of the others preserved its origi- 
nal homogeneity. While the contrast between the Aula Re- 
gis of the Norman kings and the courts of common law, equity, 
and admiralty, — county courts, queen’s courts, State courts, 
and Federal courts, — which are lineally descended from it, tells 
us the same story concerning the judicial power. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the steady expansion of legal systems, to 
meet the exigencies which civilization renders daily more com- 
plex, is an advance from homogeneity to heterogeneity. 

Not only is the general law of organic development thus 
illustrated in the internal progress of ail nations, it is also con- 
spicuously exemplified in the divergent courses pursued by 
many communities which have started from a common origin. 
The Germanic tribes, which in the fifth and sixth centuries ac- 
quired control over Roman Europe, were nearly homogeneous 
with respect to each other. The description of the Germans, 
left by Ta¢itus, would doubtless have applied indiscriminately 
to Goths, Saxons, Franks, and Lombards. None of them had 
advanced far beyond the primitive patriarchal system of gov- 
ernment, nor had any of them experienced much industrial 
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differentiation ; and so there was but little scope left them for 
the display of social unlikenesses. Even so late as the twelfth 
century, the interior structure of each great European commu- 
nity was, except in minor points of detail, very similar to that 
of all the others. The feudal system, chivalry, the crusading 
spirit, scholasticism, monasticism, serfdom, baronial isolation, 
private war, ecclesiastical supremacy, — these were the striking 
features of society at that time, in England as well as in Spain, 
in France as well as in Italy. But in our day the heterogene- 
ity is notable. The so-called Anglo-Saxon nations are differen- 
tiated from all the rest by their political individualism ; but the 
free organization of America differs widely also from the free 
organization of England. Absolutism, on the other hand, is not 
the same thing in Austria that it is in France, nor is Catholi- 
cism the same thing in France that it is in Spain; while the 
free Protestantism of Prussia bears little resemblance to the 
narrow Protestantism of Scotland and Sweden. 

Whether the human race, ethnologically considered, has ever 
presented a close approach to homogeneity, is perhaps uncer- 
tain. For our present purpose, however, it is immaterial 
whether the various races of mankind are descended from one 
primitive stock or from several primitive stocks. It is enough 
to show that where there has been marked social progress 
there has also been marked ethnic differentiation. The widely 
spread tribes of unprogressive American Indians, now so rapid- 
ly disappearing, have retained to the end their ancient phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral homogeneity. But in the descend- 
ants of the primitive Indo-Europeans, from the flabby and pursy 
Hindu to the wiry and long-limbed Kentuckian, may be seen 
the immense heterogeneity entailed by long-continued differ- 
ences of social organization and of physical environment. They 
present numberless unlikenesses of size, strength, complexion, 
feature, of anatomical conformation, of moral susceptibility, and 
of intellectual capacity. Still further illustration is to be fornd 
in the languages spoken by these Aryan nations. Eight fam- 
ilies of languages, containing each from half a dozen to a score 
of mutually unintelligible dialects, are descended from the com- 
mon mother tongue spoken by our Aryan ancestors before they 
had left the neighborhood of the Hindu Kush. The development 
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of the Semitic languages from a single parent tongue furnishes 
a parallel example. But this is far from being the whole of the 
case, for a careful study of the structure of language in itself 
shows that its growth takes place by differentiation and in- 
tegration. I have elsewhere* collected some evidence of this ; 
proving, among other things, that integration takes place in 
the progressive coalescence of roots with their terminations, as 
well as in the concentration of syllabic sounds, and in the in- 
creasing logical coherence of clauses ; while the generation of 
dialects, the rise of parts of speech, the growth of widely diver- 
gent words from a commen root, as well as the growth of 
widely divergent languages from a common stock, were shown 
to be prominent instances of differentiation. 

But, by a still greater sweep of generalization, Mr. Spencer 
has likewise included in Von Baer’s formula the changes 
of inorganic nature, having traced the development which 
it describes throughout a vast number of phenomena, both 
telluric and cosmiec.t Thus, by reason of its very compre- 
hensiveness, the law of universal evolution can no longer 
supply the precise kind of information we desire regarding 
historic phenomena. It is the law not only of social changes 
but of all other changes. It utters no truth concerning hu- 
man development which is not true of all development. 
Though it is the ultimate law of history, it is silent respect- 
ing the differential characteristic by which a historic event 
is distinguished from a physical event. The ultimate and 
general formula needs to be supplemented by one that is 
derivative and special; which shall describe organic evolu- 
tion in terms inapplicable to inorganic phenomena; which 
shall be, in short, a comprehensive definition of life. This 
additional step was taken by Mr. Spencer, in 1855. In his 
“ Principles of Psychology,” published in that year, is to be 
found the first statement of that “ proximate definition of life,” 
which contains by implication the law of organic as distin- 
guished from inorganic progress. 


* “The Evolution of Language,” North American Review, October, 1863. 

+ First Principles (2d ed.), pp. 308 - 396. 

t As a formula for social progress, it had already been foreshadowed, though 
probably without fall consciousness of its entire significance, in Mr. Spencer’s 
Social Statics, published four years earlier. 
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According to this exhaustive definition, life — and intelli- 
gence likewise, as the highest known manifestation of life — 
consists in the continuous establishment of relations within 
the organism in correspondence with relations already existing 
in the environment. The degree of life is high or low accord- 
ing as the correspondence between internal and external rela- 
tions is complex or simple, extensive or limited, complete or 
partial, perfect or imperfect. The lowest forms of life respond 
only to the simpler and more homogeneous changes which af- 
fect the whole of their surrounding medium. The relations 
established within a plant answer only to the presence or ab- 
sence of a certain quantity of light and heat, and to the chem- 
ical and hygrometric relations existing in the enveloping 
atmosphere and subjacent soil. In a zoiphyte, besides gen- 
eral relations similar to these there is established a special 
relation in correspondence with the external existence of cer- 
tain mechanical irritants, so that its tentacles contract on being 
touched. The increased number of correspondences, as we as- 
cend the animal scale, may be seen by contrasting the polyp, 
which can simply distinguish between soluble and insoluble mat- 
ters, or between opacity and translucence in its environment, 
with the keen-scented bloodhound and the far-sighted vulture. 
And the increase of complexity may be appreciated by compar- 
ing the motions respectively gone through by the polyp on the 
one hand, and by the dog or vulture on the other, while se- 
curing and disposing of its prey. The advance to higher 
forms of life consists in the orderly establishment of internal 
relations of sequence answering to external relations of coex- 
istence and sequence, that are continually more heterogeneous, 
more remote in space and in time, and at once more general 
and more special; until at last we reach civilized man, whose 
intelligence responds to every variety of external stimulus, 
whose most ordinary needs are supplied by apparatus of amaz- 
ing complexity, and whose mental sequences ‘are often deter- 
mined by circumstances as distant as the Milky Way, and as 
ancient as the birth of the solar system. 

The lower forms of life respond to the changes going on 
about them only in an imperfect and general way. A tree, for 
instance, meeting by changes within itself none but physical 
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and chemical changes without, exhibits life in a very simple 
form. We habitually regard it as less alive than a polyp, be- 
cause the polyp, by displaying contractility and nascent sen- 
sitiveness, responds to a greater variety of external stimuli. 
Yet the zoiphyte, possessing no specialized organs of sense, 
can oppose but one sort of action to many diverse kinds of im- 
pression. Phenomena so different as those of light and heat, 
sound and mechanical vibration, can affect it in but one or two 
ways, — by causing it to move, or by slightly altering its chem- 
ical condition. Here let it be noticed that the modes of re- 
sponse to outer relations are far less heterogeneous than those 
relations themselves. Passing now to civilized man, at the 
other end of the animal scale, we find a state of things exactly 
the reverse. To cach kind of external stimulus there are many 
possible modes of response. Not only, for example, does the 
human organism sharply distinguish between variations which 
affect the eye and those which affect the ear; not only do eye 
and ear, which are themselves organs of amazing complexity, 
discern an endless number of differing tones and hues, as well 
, as a great variety of intensities and qualities ; but each partic- 
ular manifestation of sound or of light is capable of awakening 
in the organism very different actions according to circum- 
stances. Tennyson’s traveller, who, walking at nightfall in a 
strange land, hears the moaning of a distant sea, 





“ And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 
Of rocks thrown down, or one deep ery 
Of great wild beasts,” 


will adopt a course of action more or less in conformity with 
his environing relations, according to the degree of his sagacity 
and the extent of his experience. Streaks of light and strata 
of cloud in the horizon will lead the practised mariner and the 
unskilled passenger to different conclusions. A cartoon of 
Raphael or a symphony of Beethoven will excite different 
emotions in an artist and in a person of little sensibility. 
And from the swinging of a cathedral lamp a philosopher will 
draw inferences which have escaped the attention or baffled 
the penetration of thousands of uncultivated beholders. Thus, 
with civilized man, present external stimuli are surpassed in 
heterogeneity by their internal effects. 
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Note also that as the organism advances the environment 
itself increases in extent and diversity. The environment of 
an oyster covers but a few yards of beach or of water, and 
comprises but few favorable or hostile influences. The physi- 
cal environment of a modern European extends over a great 
part of the earth’s surface, and his mental environment is 
scarcely limited in time or space. His welfare is not unfre- 
quently affected by accidents occurring at the antipodes, while 
his plans for the coming year are often shaped with conscious 
or unconscious reference to events which happened centuries 
ago. 

Thus we are led almost imperceptibly to look upon Mr. 
Spencer’s definition of life as furnishing the key to the phe 
nomena of history. Scarcely is it possible, in illustrating that 
definition, to avoid a continual reference to the facts of collec- 
tive as well as to those of individual life. Indeed, since the 
history of a community is made up of the acts of its individual 
members, a formula sufficiently abstract might be expected 
to be capable of including both in one expression. History 
resembles biology, not because in eac!: a progress is traced 
from infancy to old age, but because both record the ad- 
vance from incompleteness to completeness of correspondence 
achieved alike by organisms as a whole and by societies. The 
progress of society, like that of organisms, is, throughout, a 
process of adaptation. If we contemplate material civilization 
under its widest aspect, we discover its legitimate aim to be 
the attainment and maintenance of an equilibrium between the 
wants of men and the outward means of satisfying them. And 
while approaching this goal, society is ever acquiring in its 
economic structure both greater heterogeneity and greater 
specialization. Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, legisla- 
tion, the acts of the ruler, the judge, and the physician, have 
since ancient times grown immeasurably multiform, both in 
their processes and appliances. And here it is to be carefully 
noted that this specialization has resulted in the greatly in- 
creased ability of society to adapt itself to the emergencies by 
which it is ever beset. The history of scientific progress is in 
like manner the history of an advance toward complete corre- 
spondence between our mental conceptions and outward reali- 
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ties. Truth, which is the end of all honest and successful 
| research, is attained when subjective relations are perfectly 
adjusted to objective relations. And what can be the consum- 
| mation of moral progress but the thorough adaptation of the 
| desires of each individual to the requirements arising from the 
| desires’of all neighboring individuals? Thus the phenomena 
| of social and of organic progress are seen to correspond to a de- 
gree not contemplated by those thinkers who first instituted 
the comparison between them. The resemblances here brought 
| to light are far more deep-seated than those which Dr. Draper 
and others have endeavored to deduce from a mere collation of 
| epochs. The dominant characteristics of all life are those in 

which social and individual life agree. 
Let us now glance at one or two subordinate truths, which 
| will greatly facilitate the comprehension of the general theory. 
| First, from the twofold circumstance that life is high according 
as the organism is heterogeneous, and also according as it is 
adjusted to surrounding conditions, may be derived the corol- 
lary that heterogeneity in the environment is one of the chief 
determining causes of social progress. The environment of a 

society comprises all the circumstances, adjacent or remote, to 





| 

! . : : A , 
which the society may be in any way obliged to conform its 
actions. It comprises not only the climate of the country, its 
soil, its flora and fauna, its perpendicular elevation, its relation 


to mountain-chains, the length of its coast-line, the character 
of its scenery, and its geographical position with respect to 
other countries; but it includes also the ideas, feelings, cus- 
toms, and observances of past times, so far as they are pre- 
served by literature, tradition, or monuments; as well as 
foreign contemporary manners and opinions, so far as they are 
known and regarded by the community in question. Premis- 
ing this, it will be seen that, owing to the political isolation of 
ancient communities, the heterogeneity of their environments 
must have been trifling. Holding but little intercourse with 
| each other, and accommodating their deeds and opinions most- 
| ly to the conditions existing at home, their progress was 
| usually feeble and halting. And for the same reason, their 
modes of life and their mental development were far more 
} deeply impressed with the characteristics of surrounding nature 
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than is the case in modern times. Herein is contained what- 
ever of truth is conveyed in Mr. Buckle’s statement, that in 
Europe man has been more powerful than nature, while out of 
Europe nature has been more powerful than man. The con- 
trast is not between Europe and the rest of the world, but be- 
tween the isolated civilizations of antiquity and the integrated 
civilization of modern times. Owing to the enormous hetero- 
geneity of the environment to which modern nations are forced 
to adjust themselves, progress in later ages has been far more 
rapid and far more stable than of old. The physical well- 
being of an ancient Greek was not enhanced by an invention 
made in China, nor could his philosophy derive useful hints 
from theories propounded in India. But in these days scarcely 
anything can happen in one part of our planet which does not 
speedily affect every other part. That the rapid and permanent 
character of modern progress is in great measure due to this 
circumstance will be denied by no one. And thus is explained 
the wonderful civilizing effect of various events which have 
from time to time brought together distant sections of man- 
kind ; of which it will be sufficient merely to name the cam- 
paigns of Alexander, the spread of Roman dominion, the 
Arabian conquests, the Crusades, and the voyages of Columbus, 
Magellan, and De Gama. 

Now “ the law which governs the changes in organic beings 
is such that the lower their place in a graduated scale, or the 
simpler their structure, the more persistent are they in form 
and organization. .... In whatever manner the changes 
have been brought about, . .. . the rate of change has been 
greater where the grade of organization is higher.”* And this 
fact Mr. Darwin interprets as resulting from “ the more com- 
plex relations of the higher beings to their organic and inor- 
ganic conditions of life.” Comparing the fact and its expla- 
nation with the historical generalization above given, it will be 
seen that we have here a new point of community between 
social life and organic life in general. 

Secondly, observé that the living beings lowest in the scale 
are nothing but simple cells, as witness the Protococcus and the 
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ogy,’ Mr. Spencer has shown that progress in morphological 
composition, both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, con- 
sists to a certain extent of the union of these primeval cells 
into aggregates of higher and higher orders. Note also that 
the coalescence of adjacent parts performing like functions, 
such as we see in the crab when contrasted with the milliped, 
is a leading feature in organic development; for this process, 
increasing the specialization of the organism, thus steadily 
facilitates its adaptation to the environment. In the study of 
social evolution, we are met by quite similar phenomena. Let 
us consider what is implied by the conclusions to which Mr. 
Maine has arrived in his admirable treatise on Ancient Law by 
an elaborate inquiry into the early ideas of property, contract, 
and testamentary succession, and into primitive criminal legis- 
lation: ‘ Society in ancient times was not what it is as- 
sumed to be at present, a collection of individuals. In fact, 
and in the view of the men who composed it, it was an aggre- 
gation of families. The contrast may be most forcibly ex- 
pressed by saying that the unit of an ancient society was the 
family, of a modern society the individual. We must be pre- 
pared to find in ancient law all the consequences of this differ- 
ence.” * Evidences of this state of things are to be detected 
in the internal structure of all the Aryan communities.¢ Re- 
cently, Mr. M*Lennan has revealed a still more archaic condi- 
tion of humanity, in which not even the family, properly 
speaking, existed.{ But passing over this state, — in which 
the social units might be aptly compared to those lowest Rhiz- 
opods which have scarcely any individuality whatever, — atten- 
tion is called to the fact that primitive families, like unicellular 
organisms, are aggregates of the first order. The family gov- 
ernment excluded not only individual independence, but also 
state supremacy. Vestiges of a time when there were no 
aggregations of men more extensive than the family, and when 
there was no sovereign authority except that exercised by the 








* Ancient Law, p. 126. 
} t Witmess Roman gentes, Greek phratries, Celtic Clans, Hindu and Slavonic 
! village-communities ; and for the Teutons, see Tac. Germ. VII.; Caes. B. G. VI. 
22, 23. 


t Primitive Marriage, p. 229. 
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head of the family, may be found in every part of the world.* 
At this period, social organization is but one step removed 
from absolute and ferocious anarchy. “ Mistrust, jealousy, 
secret ambushes, and implacable vengeances”’ characterize the 
mutual relations of these social aggregates of the first order. 
Hostility is the rule, and peace the exception. The repulsive 
forces are stronger and the cohesive forces weaker than at any 
subsequent period. The sympathetic feelings, whereby man is 
chiefly distinguished from the beasts are as yet unawakened ; 
and the selfish desires which tend to maintain savage isolation 
are unchecked save by family affection, the most instinctive 
and originally the least generous of civilizing emotions. 

The expansion of families into tribes and their coalescence 
into civic communities illustrates the formation of social ag- 
gregates of the second order. For a !ong time these higher 
aggregates retain conspicuous traces of their mode of composi- 
tion, as in Greece and Rome, until increasing heterogeneity 
obliterates the original lines of demarcation ; while new di- 
visions spring up, resulting from the integration of like parts, 
as is seen in the guilds of medieval Europe, and still better in 
the localization of industries which marks the present time. 

The advance from the civic or rural ¢ community to the na- 
tion — an aggregate of the third order— is best exemplified in 
the history of France, which, from a disorderly collection of in- 
dependent baronies, has passed by well-defined transitions into 
a perfectly integral empire. The attainment of this stage is a 
cardinal event in social life, and an indispensable preliminary 
to a career of permanent progress. As hinted above, the pre- 
mature overthrow of the Hellenic political system is mainly, if 
not solely, to be attributed to its very incomplete integration. 
An aggregate of the national type was in process of being formed 
by the extensive coalescence of maritime cities under the lead- 
ership of Athens, when the Peloponnesian war supervened, in- 
dicating the superiority of selfish autonomy, and showing by its 


* Volney’s View of the United States, p. 397; Phillipp on Jurisprudence, 
p. 207; C. Comte, Législation, Liv. IIT. c. 28; Arist., Eth. Nic. VIII. 14; Grote, 
Hi. G. III. 48-69; Gibbon (Paris ed.), III. 243; Vico, Scienza Nuova, Opere, 
Tom. IV. pp. 23, 25, 49. 

t A rural commuaity may be either an incipient civic community or a modifica- 
tion of the tribe. ; 
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result that the civilizing spirit of nationality was as yet too 
feeble to prevail. 

It was first under the Roman dominion that national aggre- 
gation and the feeling of national solidarity were developed to 
something like completeness. By absorbing nearly all the petty 
communities then existing, anc by gradually extending to their 
members the privileges of citizenship, the Roman Empire suc- 
ceeded in dealing to the passion for autonomy a blow from 
which it has never recovered; while the enormous extent of 
the Empire, and its ethnic heterogeneity, imparted to the na- 
tional spirit thus invoked a cosmopolitan character destined 
afterwards to be of great service to civilization. The influence 
of these circumstances upon the subsequent attitude of Chris- 
tianity cannot be too strongly insisted upon. No human mind 
could have even conceived, much less have carried into execu- 
tion, the idea of a universal religion, if the antique state of 
social isolation had not previously been brought to a close by 
universal empire. If Christianity had appeared four centuries 
earlier than it did, it would, like Buddhism, have assumed the 
garb of a local religious reformation. Or if it could have aimed 
at anything higher than this, its preaching would have fallen 
upon ears not ready to receive it. All the Oriental enthusiasm, 
all the Hellenic subtilty of Paul, could have effected nothing, 
had he visited Athens in the days of Plato and Diogenes. But 
the cosmopolitan element in Roman civilization was just that 
which Christianity most readily assimilated. From this happy 
concurrence of circumstances, there was formed upon the ruins 
of Paganism that religious organization which alone of all 
churches that have existed has earned the glorious name of 
Catholic. Disgusted at her high-handed proceedings in later 
times, historians have too frequently forgotten that the Roman 
Church, by co-ordinating the most vigorous and progressive 
elements of ancient life, has given to modern civilization both 
its ubiquity and its permanence. Had the Church perished 
along with the Empire, amid the general wreck of ancient in- 
stitutions, it is difficult to see how European history could have 
been anything else than a repetition of Grecian history, save only 
in the extent of its geographical range. Whoever is disposed to 
doubt so emphatic an assertion will do well, not only to con- 
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sider the immeasurable inferiority of the Scandinavian reli- 
gions, compared with early Christianity, but likewise duly to 
ponder the fact that the German conquerors of Rome had not 
advanced beyond the stage of tribal organization. On their 
aggregation into rural and civic bodies, the autonomous spirit 
would have acquired an ascendancy which it would have taken 
another more fortunate Athenian federation, or another absorb- 
ing Roman domination, thoroughly to destroy. Even as it was, 
it required all the immense power of the Church, unflinchingly 
exercised through many generations, to prevent European 
society from disintegrating into a mere collection of mutually 
repelling tribal communities. But the Church not only pre- 
served the social results of Roman dominion, by hastening the 
consolidation of each embryonic nationality ; it also, by its pe- 
culiar position as common arbiter between the different states, 
contributed to the formation of a new social aggregate of the 
highest order. The modern system of independent nationali- 
ties held in virtual federation — not by international codes, but 
by the possession of guiding principles of conduct more or less 
heartily reverenced by all—is the work of the Roman Church. 
Here, finally, we have reached a system whose structure bears 
in the highest degree the marks of permanence. It is sus- 
tained by the ever-deepening sentiments of cosmopolitan phi- 
lanthropy and universal justice,— the most cohesive of social 
forces, as the spirit of local selfishness was the most disrup- 
tive. 

Thus, throughout, we find the development of society corre- 
sponding in a remarkable degree to the development of organ- 
isms as a whole. By the special comparisons which have been 
instituted, the general theory of social evolution is illustrated 
while it is confirmed. As far as the inquiry has gone, — and it 
might be carried much further, — the claims of Mr. Spencer’s 
law of organic life to be considered the law of history are 
thoroughly vindicated. As far as humanity is a manifestation 
of collective life, the law of its progress may be said to be 
determined. But to render the interpretation coextensive with 
the phenomena, another consideration must be brought for- 
ward. Our law of history, as it now stands, covers alike the 
phenomena of social and of organic life ; and to it the differ- 
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ential element must be added, by virtue of which the one class 
of phenomena is distinguished from the other. 

In the ancient family, as delineated by Mr. Maine, the sep- 
arate existence of the individuals was almost submerged and lost 
in the corporate existence of the aggregate. Personal freedom 
was entirely unrecognized. The doctrine that each person has 
the exclusive right to be the arbiter of his own destiny, subject 
to no meddling interference from without, found no place on 
the statute books of ancient lawgivers. To family duties all 
individual rights were subjected. By a tie, religious no less 
than political, the members of the family were all held in alle- 
giance to its oldest male representative. The father might 
expose his son in infancy, and when grown up might sell him 
as a slave, or put him to death for disobedience. And the wife 
was to an equal extent in the power of her husband, to whom 
she legally stood in the relation of a daughter, so that marriage 
was but the exchange of one form of servitude for another. 
No transfer of property was valid, unless the persons conduct- 
ing it swore in the name of some ancestor, — dead ages ago, it 
might be; for so absolute was the authority of the paterfa- 
milias that it could not be conceived of as departing from him 
at death, but must be exercised by him, through the medium 
of prescriptive ceremonial, over whole generations to come. 
Nothing, in short, was regulated by contract, but everything 
was determined by status.* And this is the fact which irre- 
trievably demolishes the theory of a primitive social compact, 
advocated by Hobbes and Rousseau. The prevalence of this 
state of things, moreover, in the despotic empires of the East, 
is proof conclusive that those nations are nothing but immense 
tribes, or aggregates of the first order; and thus the theory of 
the overripe character of Oriental civilization meets its doom. 

With the rise of higher aggregates, such as states, civic or 
imperial, this sinking of the individual in the corporate exist- 
ence still for some time continuet. The rights and duties of 
the individual were still unrecognized, save in so far as they fol- 
lowed from the status in which he happened to be placed. In 





* “Status est qualitas cujus ratione homines diverso jure utuntur. .. . . Alio 
jure utitur liber homo; alio servus; alio civis; alio peregrinus.” Heineccii Reci- 
tationes, Lib. I. tit. 3. 
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republican Rome, and in the Hellenic communities, the welfare 
of the citizen was universally postponed to the welfare of the 
state. But circumstances too complicated to be here detailed, 
of which the chief symptom was the increasing importance as- 
signed by Roman jurisprudence to contracts, resulted, at an 
advanced period of the empire, in the more or less complete 
recognition of individual rights and obligations. On the rise 
of the feudal system, the relations of vassal to suzerain were, 
through the influence of Roman conceptions, extensively regu- 
lated by contract ; and it is in this respect that the feudal insti- 
tutions are most widely distinguished “ from the unadulterated 
usages of primitive races.” * It was, I believe, mainly owing 
to this that the integration of feudal sovereignties was accom- 
panied by the enlargement of individual liberty to a much 
greater extent than the integration of ancient gentes and 
phratries. The Roman Church also aided in promoting the 
freedom of individuals, as well as in facilitating the consolida- 
tion of states. By the strict enforcement of celibacy, it main- 
tained in the midst of hereditary aristocracy a comparatively 
democratic organization, where advancement usually depended 
upon moral excellence or intellectual ability. And preserving, 
by the same admirable institution, its independence of feudal 
patronage, it was often enabled successfully to interpose be- 
tween the tyranny of kings and the helplessness of subjects. 
The development of industry, crossing in various ways the 
antique divisions of society, has contributed to the same result; 
until, in modern times, the primitive mode of organization is 
almost entirely effaced, leaving perhaps no other vestige than 
the legal disqualifications of women. Individual rights and 
obligations, from being nothing, have come to be all in all. 

It will thus be seen that the very same process, which has 
resulted in the formation of social aggregates of a higher and 
higher order, has also resulted in the more and more complete 
subordination of the requirements of the aggregate to the re- 
quirements of the individual. And be it further noticed, that 
the sentiment of universal philanthropy and universal justice, 
which maintains the stability of the highest social aggregation, 
maintains also to the fullest extent the independence of its in- 





* Maine, p. 365. 
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dividual members ; while the selfishness, which in early times 
prevented the existence of any higher organization than the 
family, was also incompatible with individual freedom. This is 
the exact reverse of the state of things which we find in or- 
ganic evolution. In erganic development, individual life is 
more and more submerged in corporate life. In social devel- 
opment, corporate life is more and more subordinated to indi- 
vidual life. The highest organic life is that in which the units 
have the least possible freedom. The highest social life is that 
in which the units have the greatest possible freedom. 

Thus we have at last reached the conclusion in quest of 
which we set out. Supplementing the previous formula, in 
which organic and social life were seen to agree, by our present 
formula, in which they are seen to differ, we obtain the funda- 
mental law to which social changes conform. The result, it 
will be seen, is the reverse of that reached by Comte, whose 
ultimate state of society is one in which individual liberty no 
more exists than it does in the cells of a vertebrate animal. 
Nor does it interpret progress as the necessary consequence of 
an inherent tendency, but it recognizes it as determined by 
complex conditions, which must all be fulfilled before it can be 
realized. And lastly, by practically showing that historic phe- 
nomena can be reduced to orderly sequence, it confirms the 
result which I have sought elsewhere (Forinightly Review, 
September, 1868) to demonstrate independently, that social 
changes, as well as physical changes, are within the sphere of 
immutable law, concerning which Hooker has said, with no less 
truth than sublimity, that “ her seat is the bosom of God, and 
her voice the harmony of the world.” 

JOHN FISKE. 
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Art. VIII. —1. Vesuvius. By Joun Puriips, M.A. Oxford. 
1869. 12mo. 

2. Histoire Compléte de la grande Eruption de Vésuve de 
1631. Par H. Le Hon. Bruxelles. 1866. 8vo. 

3. Reise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde in 
den Jahren 1857, 1858, 1859. Geologischer Theil, Erster 
Band, Erste Abtheilung, Geologie von Neu-Seeland. Von 
Dr. FerpINaNp VoN Hocustetter. Wien. 1864. 4to. 

4. Voyage Géologique dans les Républiques de Guatemala et 
San Salvador. Par MM. A. Dotirus et E. De Mont-Serrart. 

Paris. 1868. 4to. 

. The Natural System of the Voleanic Rocks. By Baron F. 
RicHTHOFEN. Extracted from the Memoirs of the California 
Academy of Sciences. San Francisco. 1868. Pamphlet. 


or 


‘We have placed at the head of this article the titles of a 
few of the many volumes devoted chiefly to the subject of 
voleanoes which have issued from the press during the past 
few years. To give a complete list of the volumes and papers 
in which the phenomena of volcanism have been described 
and discussed, even if only the productions of the last five 
years were to be included in it, would require many pages. 
On the subject of the voleanic island of Santorin alone, at 
least six different works were published during the year 1868. 
One author, Le Hon, gave, in 1866, a complete history of an 
eruption of Vesuvius which took place two hundred and thirty- 
eight years ago; while several other writers, some of them 
known as geological authors and others not, have taken ad- 
vantage of the recent period of activity of that interesting 
volcano to serve up portions of the mass of the old material 
in a new form, adding in some cases new facts of value to the 
previously existing stock, but generally relying for their chances 
of success rather on elegance of typography, or other extrinsic 
circumstances, than on scientific accuracy or originality of ideas. 
The reason of the .exceptional activity in this department of 
book-making is partly that the volcanoes themselves — at 
least several of those best known —have been unusually ac- 
tive, and partly because the fashion of illustrated and sen- 
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sational books on scientific subjects has been set, and of all 
the subjects which geology presents there is none which so 
excites the popular mind as the phenomena of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. 

Earthquakes are events simply fearful; there is nothing 
about them which is not appalling in its nature. They come 
without warning, and leave nothing but dismay and ruin be- 
hind. Even the minor shocks are terrible, and more alarming 
in proportion to the number of times they have been experi- 
enced. It is only in California that an attempt has been made 
to pooh-pooh an earthquake ; but even there the hollowness of 
the derision was but too evident. In an earthquake-shaken 
country the time that elapses between the instant when one 
perceives that an earthquake wave is approaching and that 
when its first effect is felt is one into which a thousand appre- 
hensions can be crowded. Then, if ever, one feels the utter 
insignificance of man as an integral part of creation. The 
blow may fall lightly and leave no sensible trace behind ; or, 
on the other hand, it may crush and overwhelm. The regu- 
lating screws of the horrid machinery are invisible. There 
is no reason why one should await with more calmness the 
approach of an earthquake shock than, with his head on the 
anvil, the falling of a steam-hammer, not knowing beforehand 
at what point the ponderous mass is to be arrested by the 
engineer in charge of the machine. 

Volcanoes, on the other hand, give in almost all cases some 
previous warnings of their intention to change their usual qui- 
escent state for one of destructive activity. Their disastrous 
effects can often be to a large extent avoided by flight. It is 
only very rarely that an eruption is so sudden and violent as to 
overwhelm and destroy without previous and oft-repeated warn- 
ings. Again, eruptive voleanic action is usually prolonged 
over many days or weeks, or even months, and the phenomena 
exhibited are usually —if the eruption is on a large scale — of 
surpassing grandeur, from a picturesque as well as from a sci- 
entific point of view. Perhaps there is no scene offered by any 
play of nature’s forces so wonderfully attractive as that of a 
great volcanic eruption, especially when-seen by night. The 
combination of every conceivable element of the picturesque 
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and the sublime afforded by the great outbreaks of Kilauea, 
as reported by the few who have had the good luck to wit- 
ness some of them, may be mentioned as an instance in 
point. 

No wonder, then, that the subject of volcanoes has always 
been an attractive one to the general, as well as to the sci- 
entific, traveller and writer, and that such a great num- 
ber of volumes have been published, and are still publishing, 
treating either of volcanoes in general or of particular erup- 
tions or periods of eruptive activity. The work of the veteran 
Oxford professor, John Phillips, the title of which is placed at 
the head of the list preceding this article, is one of the most 
noticeable of those possessing a somewhat popular character. 
Within the limits of three hundred and fifty pages it gives a 
succinct history of Vesuvius and of the adjacent volcanic re- 
gion so much visited by travellers, and is on all points exact 
and clear. The illustrations of the volume are numerous and 
effective, although not elaborate, and very far from sensa- 
tional. The book is exactly what was desirable as a guide 
to travellers of scientific tastes, and may be consulted with 
profit and pleasure by the professional geologist. It contains, 
besides, a catalogue of Vesuvian minerals. There is also a 
chapter devoted to the theory of “ volcanic excitement,” —a 
subject on which much’ has been written, especially of late, 
but in regard to which it must be admitted that we have still 
much to learn. 

The work of M. Le Hon, placed second on our list, is es- 
pecially valuable as containing a large map, which appears to 
have been carefully constructed, and. which exhibits all the 
flows of lava from Vesuvius between the years 1631 and 1861. 
This is the only map which professes to give with any approach 
to exactness the position of these masses, and evidently it 
could not have been produced without considerable labor and 
without numerous excavations. The description of the erup- 
tion of 1631 is carefully compiled, and gives a good idea of 
this the most devastating of all the modern outbreaks of Vesu- 
vius. By this eruption it is probable that at least four thou- 
sand persons lost their lives in various ways, while more 
than forty towns and villages were destroyed, the pecuniary 
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losses being estimated at twenty millions of ducats, — an enor- 
mous sum at that time. 

The volcanic phenomena of a far distant but exceedingly in- 
teresting region — New Zealand—are brought to our notice 
for the first time in a comprehensive manner by Dr. Hochstet- 
ter, in two separate works, — one, in royal 8vo. form, of a popu- 
lar character, entitled simply “‘ Neu-Seeland ” ; the other, a vol- 
ume of the series published by the Austrian government as the 
official account of the voyage of the frigate Novara, made in 
the years 1857-59. The first-mentioned work was published by 
Cotta, in 1863, with every luxury of adornment, and is one of the 
most attractive books — half scientific and half narrative —ever 
issued. The quarto official volume is also beautifully printed 
and ‘illustrated, and is largely devoted to a description of the 
New Zealand volcanoes, as well as of the wonderful geysers, hot- 
springs, and solfataras which form so peculiar and attractive a 
feature of the island, and which are admirably represented in 
the chromo-steel plates of the popular volume and the chromo- 
lithographs of the other. These indicate a type of geological 
scenery resembling that of the geysers of Iceland, but on a 
grander scale, and with the peculiar added beauty of a won- 
derfully interesting and abundant vegetation. Dr. Hochstet- 
ter’s books are rich in information about a new and remarkable 
region, but they are very little encumbered with generalities 
or theoretical views. ‘ 

Almost equally magnificent in its typography and style of 
publication is the work placed fourth on our list, — an official 
publication of the French government, issued from the Jm- 
primerie Impériale, as an instalment of the results of the 
scientific mission instituted by the Emperor for exploring 
Mexico at the time when his unfortunate military expedition 
to that country was planned. In carrying out this explora- 
tion, MM. Dollfus and Mont-Serrat — neither of them a geolo- 
gist of reputation — spent a little over two years in that region, 
eight months of it in Central America. The results of their 
investigations have been laid before the public in the form of a 
ponderous quarto, in which, as in many other works of French 
savans which treat of the geology of parts of our continent, 
there is but little that is new, while, on the other hand, it con- 
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tains many blunders. The Emperor has been unfortunate in 
the representatives of geological science whom he has sent 
to the American continent. M. Laur, who visited California 
some ten years ago, and made a report on its mines, showed a 
remarkable tact for misapprehending the plainest and most 
important facts, and drawing erroneous conclusions; as, for 
instance, when he announced that the yield of the Comstock 
Lode would never exceed three millions of dollars a year, 
whereas, in reality, it soon after reached twelve millions. About 
half of the volume of MM. Dollfus and Mont-Serrat is taken 
up with remarks on the volcanoes of Central America, and it 
is astonishing how little there is of original and valuable mat- 
ter to be found in it. One is more annoyed still, on exam- 
ining the beautifully engraved illustrations, to find that they 
bear evident marks of the sensational style ; the slopes of the 
cones are all enormously exaggerated, and no data are given by 
which these errors can be corrected. A few simple outlines 
plotted from actual measurements would have been worth more 
than the whole dozen and a half of costly steel plates which 
are given, the style of which takes us back to the dark ages 
of the illustrations to Humboldt’s ‘* New Spain.” One should 
compare them with the drawings and sections illustrating M. 
Hartung’s books on the Azores, Madeira, and Porto Santo, to 
see the difference between fancy and real work. 

Baron Richthofen’s quarto pamphlet of a little less than a 
hundred pages, with no illustrations, is entirely different from 
most of the works already cited, since it addresses itself exclu- 
sively to the professional geologist. It is the result of long 
observation and of much study bestowed on the volcanic rocks . 
by an able and experienced observer in different parts of the 
world. In it many of the most difficult points in the theory of 
volcanoes are discussed in such a manner as to make its study 
imperative on all who desire to form an original opinion in 
regard to the subjects with which it deals. We shall refer to 
it further on, or at a future time, when the theory of volcanoes 
and earthquakes is under discussion. 

In a previous article we endeavored to give a systematic 
view of the present condition of our knowledge of earthquake 
phenomena, so far as their external manifestations are con- 
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cerned. We discussed the data of the earthquake catalogues 
with reference to the geographical distribution of seismic areas, 
to the relations of time of earthquake shocks, and to their con- 
nection with movements and conditions of the atmosphere. 
We had occasion to refef more than once to the relations 
between volcanoes and earthquakes both in time and space, 
and thus prepared the way for a discussion of the causes of 
these truly wonderful and most closely connected phenomena. 

Before entering on this discussion, however, we must become 
more fully acquainted with the facts concerning volcanoes, and 
it is with these that this article will be occupied, leaving for a 
third and final one of the series, an attempt to show how far 
science is able, at the present day, to throw light on those 
workings of unseen forces which are manifested in the earth- 
quake shock, the volcanic eruption, the rising and falling of the 
land, and the formation’ of mountain chains, — for all these are 
effects of one and the same cause, or, at least, of one set of 
causes so intimately allied with each other that the discussion 
of any one of them must necessarily include that of all the 
others. 

In pursuance of this plan, then, we purpose, in this article, to 
give an outline of what is known in regard to volcanoes, having 
reference chiefly to their external manifestations, such as form, 
geographical distribution, and their different phases of repose 
and action. This will prepare the way for us to get some idea 
of the nature of the forces at work below ; for a volcano is a 
sort of happy accident, which lets us into some of nature’s 
secrets, —a peep-hole through which we may get a glimpse of the 
interior of the earth. It is evident that, if a great smelting 
establishment were buried so that no part of it should be visible 
except the top of the tall chimney, from which gases were issu- 
ing,and some piles of slags accumulated on the outside, and we 
had to report on the nature of the processes going on below 
from these imperfect data, the Investigation would require no 
little scientific knowledge and ingenuity, and probably some 
time would elapse before a guess could be hazarded as to the 
character of the work of which these gaseous exhalations and 
slags were the only tangible result. So it is with volcanoes : 
we collect and analyze their products, whether solid, fluid, or 
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gaseous ; we note the times and places of these manifestations 
of the internal forces and their correlations with other natural 
phenomena ; we avail ourselves of every conceivable source of 
information touching the subject, and reason to the best of our 
ability on the whole mass of evidence thus obtained. And 
yet the result, it must be confessed, is far from satisfactory. 
There are many obscure points in the theory of volcanoes and 
earthquakes ; and if the general cause of the phenomena of 
volcanism is in the opinion of most geologists correctly deter- 
mined, yet in regard to the precise mode of operation of the 
internal férces there is freat discrepancy of opinion, even 
among those who have devoted most time to this branch of in- 
quiry. 

*A volcano is a mountain, hill, or area of the earth’s surface, 
connected with some more or less deeply seated portion of the 
interior by a canal or passage, through which solid or gaseous 
materials are brought to the surface. It is almost- invariably 
the case that the substances thus ejected are intensely hot, 
the rocky material often pouring forth in a condition of igneous 
fluidity, and the term “ lava” is applied to anything which has 
flowed in this way and which in cooling consolidates into rock. 
Elevations which would, according to the definition just given, 
be included under the head of volcanoes, but which emit only 
water with paroxysmal violence, are usually called “ geysers.” 
These are rare and on a small scale as compared with proper 
voleanoes. Orifices from which mud is thrown out, called 
‘* mud-volcanoes,” are not uncommon, but are usually of small 
dimensions, and the temperature of the substances they eject is 
in many instances raised but little above their ordinary tem- 
perature. 

Volcanoes are called “active” if they have within a com- 
paratively recent period given indications of eruptive action. 
The term “ dormant” may be used to designate that peculiar 
condition when the internal forces have remained quiet for a 
great length of time, so that only faint traces of activity are still 
visible ; and if all chemical action has ceased, and there is no 
record in history of any outbreak, the volcano or volcanic re- 
gion is considered and called “ extinct.” Yet it is not an easy 
thing to draw the line between dormant and extinct voleanoes. 
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Thus Epomeo, on the island of Ischia, remained entirely in- 
active for seventeen hundred years. So Vesuvius was never 
known in history as an active volcano until A. Dp. 79. <A great 
saucer-like depression, overgrown with wild grapes, in which 
Spartacus once camped with ten thousand men, marked the 
position of its crater, and Herculaneum and Pompeii were two 
populous towns at its base. By the well-known eruption of 
that year, these two towns were overwhelmed, — greatly to 
the inconvenience of their inhabitants, no doubt, but immensely 
to our advantage, — the whole adjacent region devastated, and 
the mountain built up into an entirely different shape’ from that 
which it had had before. From this time on, the eruptions con- 
tinued, without any long periods of repose between them, until 
the fourteenth century, after which there was quiet for nearly 
three hundred years. During this period of repose the crater 
became filled anew with a forest vegetation, and only a couple 
of hot-springs gave evidence of the forces slumbering beneath. 
All of a sudden, again, in 1651, a furious eruption took place, 
and seven streams of lava flowed down the slopes of the moun- 
tain at one time. Since that, Vesuvius has almost always been 
uneasy, there being rarely an interval of rest of more than ten 
years, and, of late, the eruptions have been very. violent and 
frequent. The Gunung Gelungung, one of the great volcanoes 
of Java, was, and had been from time immemorial, perfectly 
quiescent, and the site of the present crater was a broad valley, 
the inhabitants of which had never dreamed of anything but 
the most peaceful security. But suddenly, in the middle of a 
fine day in October, 1822, they received notice to quit, in the 
form of a violent explosion beneath their feet, which proved to 
be the commencement of one of the most fearfully destructive 
voleanic eruptions on record. e 

There are but few volcanoes which are permanently active, 
and those which are thus in constant eruption are usually far 
from violent. Paroxysmal, powerful action occurs only occa- 
sionally, sometimes recurring, after short intervals, then slack- 
ening and perhaps ceasing altogether, or, after a long period of 
repose, say hundreds or perhaps thousands of years, beginning 
again. 

We have in the moon the best possible specimen of thor- 
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oughly played out voleanism. The most careful watching of the 
surface with powerful telescopes seems, thus far, to have failed 
to reveal any evidence of changes taking place there. And 
since there is neither water nor air to produce erosion or 
disintegration of the volcanic surface, it seems pretty clear that 
it will remain as it now is for an indefinite length of time. 

In dividing terrestrial volcanoes into extinct, dormant, and 
active, it must be understood, then, that these terms are used 
to express our general opinion with regard to their condition, 
based on a variety of circumstances, and not as indicating any 
positively established criterion by which the different classes 
can be distinguished from each other. We speak of the vol- 
canic region of Central France, as “ extinct,’’ because we know 
that a long time has elapsed since any indications of activity 
have occurred there ; this has been ascertained by studying 
the amount of erosion which has taken place in the lava cur- 
rents and in other ways. Yet the pouring out of a portion, 
at least, of the vast mass of volcanic material there visible 
took place, in all probability, after the appearance of man on 
the earth, although at an epoch immensely remote as com- 
pared with historical time. Neither can any conclusive reason 
be given why volcanic activity should not again manifest itself 
in this region. 

A voleano may be considered as only dormant, and not ex- 
tinct, when in the so-called “solfataric condition.” This 
name is derived from the Solfatara, near Naples, where there 
has been no eruption since 1198, but where vapors and gases 
are constantly issuing from the region of the old crater. These 
vapors consist mainly of steam, mixed to some extent with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and also with sulphurous acid, chloro- 
hydric acid, carbonic acid, and nitrogen gases. The abun- 
dance of the sulphuretted hydrogen is usually testified to by 
the deposits of sulphur, so often met with in the craters of old 
volcanoes, and undoubtedly formed by the decomposition of 
this gas; besides, the nose has no difficulty, if no satisfac- 
tion, in detecting its presence. Steam and sulphuretted 
hydrogen usually predominate largely among the products of 
solfataric action. The other gases mentioned generally, but 
not always, occur in smaller quantity. Boracic acid, petroleum, 
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specular iron, chlorides of the alkalies, realgar, and orpiment 
are also occasionally observed among the gaseous emanations in 
old volcanic regions. Some observers testify to the existence 
of inflammable gases in sufficient quantities to produce flames, 
these gases being hydrogen and sulphuretted hydrogen ; but 
there are other observers, equally distinguished, who have had 
frequent opportunities to examine volcanoes, both in action and 
at rest, and who have never seen any indication of flame. What 
is generally called fire, in eruptions, is, of course, simply the 
light or the reflection of the lava, which is intensely heated 
but not actually undergoing combustion. 

During the solfataric condition of a volcano, its crater be- 
comes blocked up with congealed lava, perhaps overgrown with 
forests and dense vegetation, and the signs of activity die out, 
until, as the last relic of former life, only a thermal spring 
may be found here and there, — an indication of the mighty 
forces slumbering beneath. Such is the present condition of 
nearly all the great volcanic cones on our own coast, from 
Arizona to Oregon. 

Midway between the conditions of solfataric repose and of 
paroxysmal violence is another stage of activity, in which some 
voleanoes remain during long periods, while a few appear 
never to pass out of it into more violent action ; others, how- 
ever, remain in this condition of partial repose during the in- 
tervals between violent outbursts. At such times the crater 
and the channel connecting it with the interior remain open, and 
the lava can be seen in them maintaining a mobile condition, 
while occasional explosions of the surface of the melted mass 
take place, fragments of slag and cinders being thrown up and 
mostly falling back into the abyss from which they were 
hurled. This was the condition of Vesuvius when visited by 
the writer in November, 1843. At that time there had been 
no eruption of lava overflowing the lip of the crater since 
1839, when the cavity was cleaned out, and left as a funnel 
three hundred feet deep, accessible to the bottom. From this 
time a smaller cone began to grow inside the large one, and 
in 1843 it was about fifty feet high, and could be reached by 
clambering down the walls of the old crater, the whole bottom 
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of which, around the foot of the new cone, was covered with 
lava, which was red-hot a few inches beneath the surface, but 
could in most places be safely walked on. From the vent a 
shower of cinders was thrown up every fifteen or twenty min- 
utes; and although it was possible to climb to the summit of 
the cone on the windward side, with occasional calls for skill 
in dodging the projectiles, the orifice was too much occupied 
with ascending vapors to permit of anything below being clearly 
seen. This interior cone kept on growing by additions made 
to-it from the falling materials, and finally, in 1847, the crater 
became filled, and the lava overflowed, running down on three 
sides at once. From that time forward Vesuvius became very 
uneasy, and finally a great eruption took place in 1850. This 
lasted about twenty days, and when it was over the summit of 
the mountain was left much changed in form, the old walls 
having been broken down, the central cone reduced in size, 
and a new crater formed, about two miles in circumference, and 
a hundred and fifty feet deep. The volcano then remained 
quiet from 1850 to 1855, when it became very active; again a 
grand eruption occurred in 1858, and slight ones in 1860 and 
1861. Since the last-named year Vesuvius has rarely been at 
rest. During the winter of 1867-68 there was a great out- 
burst of volcanic force, which lasted several months. 

In the condition of half-repose just noticed as not uncommon 
between intervals of paroxysmal activity, observers are able 
to look down into the throat or channel of Etna, as well as 
of Stromboli, during the periods of repose between the erup- 
tions, which take place with great regularity every ten or fifteen 
minutes. At such times the lava is seen to move up and down 
in the chimney ; as it rises, its surface swells up into a great 
blister, which finally gives way to the tension exerted and ex- 
plodes with a loud noise, the fragments being scattered and 
thrown up with great force ; the column of melted matter then 
sinks back into temporary repose, and rises again after an in- 
terval of a few minutes. The same phenomena were observed 
on Sangay, one of the Quito group, a permanently half-active 
voleano, like Stromboli. 

The most gigantic exhibition of this condition of the voleanic 
forces is to be seen in Kilauea during its quiet periods, when 
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the crater, which is three miles in its greatest diameter, has in 
“it large pools of boiling and extremely fluid lava, which is con- 
tinually thrown up in jets of from thirty to forty feet in height, 
’ that fall back into the pool before they have time to cool. 
These lakes of liquid fire vary in size according as the volcano 
is more or less active, and sometimes cover the whole area of 
the crater, the wind raising the surface in waves of molten 
rock, which dash against the encircling walls with an inde- 
scribably grand effect. The greater the liquidity of the lava, 
the less the force with which it is thrown up, for the jets of 
imprisoned vapors do not have time, in a very fluid material, 
to accumulate sufficient pressure to act with extreme explosive 
violence. 

The phenomena which, we have seen, thus characterize the 
_Semi-active condition of volcanic activity are, in most respects, 
similar to those of the fully active state, differing rather in the 
! degree of violence with which they are manifested than in kind. 
It seems, indeed, that the longer and more complete the repose 
of the voleano has been, the more violent its action when it 
once breaks out again. This is natural, for the resistance to 
an outburst must, as an ordinary thing, go on increasing the 
longer the vent remains stopped, and when this resistance is 
| . finally overcome the magnitude of the eruption will be propor- 
tionate to the force required to clear the way. The first re- 
corded eruption of Vesuvius was the most violent of any which 
are known to have taken place ; next to this in its destructive 
effects was that of 1631, occurring, as it did, after several hun- 

dred years of entire repose. 

In regard to the precursors of a violent eruption, or the 
symptoms by which the approach of one may be detected, 
there is much uncertainty. It may be said, however, that a 
great outbreak is to be expected when the internal forces begin 
to show signs of uneasiness and the usual phenomena of half- 
repose to be intensified in their action. It seems a well-authen- 
ticated fact, that previous to an eruption of Vesuvius the wells 
and springs adjacent to the mountain begin to dry up. When 
volcanic cones are covered with snow it is not uncommon for 
the eruptions to be preceded by devastating floods, caused by 
its melting, the natural result of the gradual warming up of the 
mountain mass. 
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The following are the ordinary phenomena of violent erup-_ 
tions: an appearance of fire ; lightning; subterraneous noises, 
or thunder; ejection of ashes, cinders, or blocks of lava; the 
pouring out of melted lava; and, in connection with earth- 
quake shocks, fissures in the earth and permanent changes in 
the level of the adjacent country. 

Great volcanic paroxysms are often preceded by more or less 
violent earthquake shocks, which are both frequent and pro- 
longed, but usually limited to the mass of the volcano itself or 
its immediate vicinity. Tremendous underground detonations 
are heard, sounding like the firing of heavy cannon or repeated 
volleys of musketry. These sounds are heard at all points at 
the same instant of time, showing that they are propagated 
through the crust of the earth and also that they come from 
a great distance beneath the surface. These explosive sounds 
have been heard simultaneously over areas of many thousand 
square miles. Thus the noise of the outbreak of the eruption 
of Temboro, on the island of Sumbawa, was heard all over 
Java, and everywhere supposed to come from some point in 
the immediate vicinity. It was distinctly audible at points 
two thousand miles apart. As the shocks and sounds con- 
tinue, people become more and more alarmed and excited, 
and imagine that they see every kind of portent in the sky 
or in the conduct of animals. It is generally thought that 
an oppressive stillness pervades the atmosphere just before 
the moment of the great outbreak, and that dogs, swine, and 
geese exhibit peculiar indications of fear. How much reli- 
ance can be placed on the statements of the sensitiveness of 
animals to impending catastrophes, it is not easy to say ; but 
it is evident that the circumstances of a great eruption are 
eminently favorable to a highly imaginative condition of the 
mental faculties. 

The earthquake shocks preceding volcanic outbreaks take 
place while Ac internal conflict is going on between the im- 


prisoned lava, seeking to find a vent, and the resistance of- 
fered by the weight and tenacity of the superincumbent crust. 
When the internal pressure which seeks relief in bringing up 
to the surface the material on which it is acting at last has its 
own way, the explosion is tremendous, the mass of the volcano 
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being shaken to its very foundations. As soon as the channel 

‘of communication with the interior is opened, which channel 
usually communicates with the bottom of the old crater, al- 
though not unfrequently opened through some new side fissure, 
the pent-up vapors and gases begin to escape with tremendous 
force, carrying up in the air, torn into fragments, rocky masses, 
which then fall and are thrown out again repeatedly, and thus, 
by friction against each other or by actual explosion, through 
sudden changes of temperature, are rapidly reduced to powder 
and carried off with the gases or vapors which rise from the 
chimney of the crater. 

The ejection of vapor and ashes, as the comminuted frag- 
ments of lava are called, is thus described by Scrope, who was 
an eye-witness of one of the grandest eruptions of Vesuvius, — 
that of 1822. He says: “The rise of the vapor produces the 
appearance of a column several thousand feet high, based on 
the edges of the crater, and appearing from a distance to con- 
sist of a mass of innumerable globular clouds of extreme white- 
ness, resembling vast balls of cotton rolling one over the other 
as they ascend, impelled by the pressure of fresh supplies in- 
cessantly urged upwards by the continued explosions. Ata 
certain height this column dilates horizontally, and — unless 
driven in any particular direction by aerial currents — spreads 
on all sides into a dark and turbid circular cloud. In very 
favorable atmospheric circumstances, the cloud with the sup- 
porting column has the figure of an immense umbrella, or of 
the Italian pine, to which Pliny the younger compared that of 
the eruption of Vesuvius in A. D. 79, and which was accurately 
reproduced in October, 1822. Strongly contrasting with this 
pillar of white vapor-puffs is seen a continued jet of black 
cinders, stones, and ashes, the larger and heavier fragments 
falling back visibly after describing a parabolic curve. This 
jet of solid fragmentary matter often reaches a height of several 
thousand feet, while the vapor pillar rises still higher. Forked 
lightnings of great vividness and beauty are continually darted 
from different parts of the cloud, but principally its borders. 
The continual increase of the overhanging cloud soon hides the 
light of day from the districts situated below it, and the grad- 
ual precipitation of the sand and ashes it contains contributes 
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to envelope the atmosphere in gloom, and adds to the conster- 
nation of the inhabitants of the vicinity.” 

If the volcano is one which emits lava, this rises gradually 
in the crater and finally overflows it at the lowest point, unless 
it succeeds in forcing its way through some side fissure. The 
molten mass finds its way down the declivity with a rapidity 
proportioned to its fluidity, overwhelming and destroying every- 
thing which it encounters. Clouds of vapor rise from the flow- 
ing mass, visible during the day, the exterior soon becoming 
covered with a dark crust of scoriw, occasional fissures in 
which reveal, especially at night, the presence of the intensely 
ignited material beneath. The flow of lava from the volcanic 
vent indicates that the crisis of the disturbance is passed, and 
that there will thenceforth be a gradual slackening in the 
violence of the eruptive action. 

Not a few volcanoes, however, never send out lava, but only 
ashes and cinders; these are usually the very large ones, as, 
for instance, the great cones of South America. It is also true 
that large volcanoes are less frequently than smaller ones 
the seat of great disturbances. The frequency of the eruption 
seems to be, in a measure, in inverse proportion to the height 
of the volcanic cones from which they proceed. Thus the lofty 
volcanoes of South America have rarely had more than one 
eruption each in a century; the Peak of Teneriffe had only 
three between 1430 and 1798. This is very natural, since the 
higher the cone the greater the resistance offered to an out- 
break by the weight of the column. But the rule is not of 
universal application. Closely connected with the last-men- 
tioned fact is another, previously suggested, namely, that the 
most fearful eruptions may be expected to occur after long in- 
tervals of repose. Both circumstances indicate very clearly the 
accumulation of force necessary to overcome increased resist- 
ance. 

At night the column of vapor and ejected solid material ap- 
pears red, not because it is actually a column of flame, but 
partly because it is illuminated by the reflection fromthe red- 
hot lava below, and also because the fragments carried up in it 
are themselves intensely heated. The fact that the column re- 
mains perpendicular all the time is a proof that it is not a 
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flame, for, if that were the case, it would be swayed by the 
wind ; but one of the most characteristic features of an erup- 
tion is, that the pillar of fire seems to stand immovable amid 
the “ wreck of matter” around it. 

The electrical phenomena of a great eruption are extremely 
interesting. The upward rush of heated vapor gives rise to 
- furious disturbances in the condition of the atmosphere, as is 

also the case, on a small scale, when steam escapes from an 
ordinary boiler through the safety-valve. A constant play of 

* lightning goes on around the ascending column, and the noise 
of the thunder is mingled with the crash of the projected frag- 
ments of rock. Tremendous bursts of rain, or even hail, often 
occur at the same’time, and from the same cause, — namely, 
the electrical disturbance of the atmosphere, — and the effect 
of the torrents of water rushing down the sides of the volcano 
is often more devastating than that of the lava itself. 

The mass of ashes, scoria, or cinders thrown out in some 
volcanic eruptions is prodigious. In that of Vesuvius, in 1794, 
four cones were formed on a fissure nearly half a mile long, 
each with its separate crater, throwing up showers of red- 
hot cinders in such rapid succession as to appear like one 
continuous sheet of fire in the air. These showers really 
consisted of semi-fluid lava, which expanded in the air like 
soft paste. This continued for several days, so that the whole 
space above the crater seemed to be filled with the frag- 
ments, which formed a column a mile in circumference and 
rose to an immense height, then spread out, and seemed to 
cover a much greater area than the base of the mountain itself. 
Generally, however, these ejections of cinders are intermittent 
in character, sometimes following each other in rapid puffs, at 
others occurring as a succession of explosions at longer inter- 
vals. 

The size of the fragments thus ejected is variable ; often they 
are as fine as the finest dust, but sometimes the lava is thrown 
out in great masses. Thus Cotopaxi vomited forth, in 1533, 
blocks of rock ten feet or more in diameter. The so-called 
volcanic bombs shelled out by Vesuvius are usually from the 
size of the fist to that of the head. Generally they are irregu- 
larly rounded or pear-shaped; but in volcanoes in which the 
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lava is very liquid it comes down in masses which flatten 
out into cakes when they strike the ground. The finer frag- 
ments which in prodigious quantity accompany the larger, 
and usually vary from the size of a pea to that of a walnut, are 
now almost everywhere known by the Italian name of /apilli, or 
rapilli. The finer, sand-like material is called puzzolana, and 
the finest of all ceneri, or ashes. 

One of the most curious features of the eruptions of some 
voleanoes is the prodigious number of small but perfectly 
formed crystals which are thrown out among the materials 
shot up from below. Vesuvius, which is a perfect treasure- 
chamber of interesting minerals, — while most of the American 
volcanoes are miserably provided in this way,—has furnished at 
times showers of beautiful crystals of augite, leucite, mica, and 
black garnet, the first-named being the most abundant. They 
seem to have existed ready formed in the semi-fluid lava, or 
else to have crystallized out suddenly at the moment of its 
solidification ; which of these suppositions is the correct one 
is not thoroughly settled, although the first seems by far the 
most probable. 

Vast masses of volcanic breccia occur in regions of eruptive 
rock, as for instance in California, where beds hundreds of feet 
in thickness are found covering many square miles of area, 
entirely made up of angular fragments of lava, of all sizes, 
which have evidently been ejected in the form in which we now 
see them. The explosions with which volcanic eruptions begin 
after long periods of tranquillity, and which sometimes pul- 
verize the whole summit of the mountain mass in which they 
occur, give rise to prodigious accumulations of these broken 
masses of rock. The great eruption of Ararat, in 1840, was of 
this kind, a terrific explosion having torn open the side of the 
mountain and thrown off an immense mass of fragments, which 
were projected for miles in every direction, completely burying 
the town of Arguré. There was no eruption of lava; but fright- 
ful earthquakes and torrents of rain followed, washing down the 
detritus of the explosion in immense floods of mud, which were 
quite as destructive as lava would have been. 

According to Junghuhn, the Javanese volcanoes now emit no 
lava, but only give rise to streams of brecciated material, which 
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have issued from the craters in that condition. The same au- 
thor also gives a most interesting account of the great eruption 
of Pepandayan, which took place in 1772. At that time such a 
mass of fragments and blocks of lava was ejected that the up- 
per part of the Garut valley, for ten miles in length, was filled 
with ashes and angular materials to the average depth of fifty 
feet, while in places the great blocks were heaped up in conical 
hills as much as a hundred feet in height. The distances to 
which such masses are thrown indicate the immensity of the 
force by which they are hurled into the air. Cotopaxi, for 
instance, in 1533, threw rocks from eight to ten feet in diam- 
eter to a distance of seven miles. The maximum height to 
which masses of lava have been thrown by Etna and Vesuvius, 
in different eruptions, is given by various scientific observers 
as from seven to ten thousand feet. 

Towards the end of an eruption the ashes ejected grow finer 
and whiter, bearing all the marks of having been longer sub- 
jected to the triturating process by which the lava is reduced 
to powder. This is, the natural result of the slacking off of 
the ejecting forces, the sinking down of the column in the 
chimney, and the consequent longer time that the materials are 
exposed to friction against each other. Some observers have 
thought, however, that the lava might in many cases be blown 
into fine powder by the sudden expansion into steam of the 
water it contained, at the moment the pressure was removed 
by its issuing from the crater, and there are some appearances 
which seem to render this view a probable one. 

The finer the ashes thus ejected, the farther away from 
the voleano they fall. Carried by the wind, they are some- 
times spread over vast areas of country, and the exceeding 
fineness of the material is testified to by the slowness with 
which it descends, sometimes filling the air so completely 
that the darkness of night reigns for days in succession. It is 
stated that, in the great eruption which devastated the island 
of St. Vincent in 1812, the fall of ashes on the island of Bar- 
badoes, nearly a hundred miles distant, caused so profound an 
obscurity that a white handkerchief was invisible at five inches 
from the eye. The fall of ashes in the great eruption of Tem- 
boro, in Sumbawa, in 1815, produced so dense a cloud that it 
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was dark as night over the islands of Java and Celebes. Ashes 
fell on the islands of Sumatra, Banda, and Amboyna. West 
of Sumatra a layer of lapilli, two feet in thickness, floated on 
the sea, so that ships had difficulty in forcing their way through. 
A careful comparison of all the data, by Zollinger, led him to 
the conclusion that the ashes fell over an area of nearly one mil- 
lion of square miles, and that fully fifty cubic miles of material 
was ejected in this one eruption. Junghuhn, also, calculated 
the volume of the ejected materials of the same eruption to be 
one hundred and eighty-five times the dimensions of Vesuvius. 
The area over which daylight was shut off by this fall of ashes 
was nine hundred by seven hundred miles in extent, — that is, 
equal to the whole space in our own territory between the 
Mississippi River and the Atlantic Ocean. Coseguina, in 1835, 
covered with its falling ashes an area of nearly one thousand 
two hundred miles in diameter. 

The destructive effects of these showers of ashes are fear- 
fully increased by the torrents of rain which frequently fall in 
connection with great eruptions ; these carry down the ejected 
materials in the form of great flows of mud, which descend 
the steep slopes with such velocity that they cannot be avoided, 
and of course completely overwhelm everything they reach. 
It was by such a /ava d’acqua, or water-lava, as the Nea- 
politans call it, that Herculaneum and Pompeii were submerged 
and destroyed. For eight days and nights the torrents of 
mud poured down over those ill-fated towns, accumulating in 
places to the depth of over a hundred feet. It was the re- 
markable way in which these cities were overwhelmed that has 
preserved them so wonderfully for the inspection of people for 
almost two thousand years. There is no other possible man- 
ner in which they could have been thus hermetically sealed up, 
as it were, all the walls remaining standing, and everything in 
its place. Had a shower of ashes, for instance, fallen from 
above, all the buildings would have been crushed in; but the 
insidious mud-flow crept into everything, filling rooms, and even 
cellars, so gradually that nothing was disturbed or displaced. 
Herculaneum was afterwards covered with a layer of solid lava, 
and then built upon, so that the opening of that town has been 
much slower and more expensive ; although, in proportion to 
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the amount of space uncovered, more interesting and valuable 
works of art have ken disinterred than in Pompeii. 

When these showers of ashes fall into the ocean, they grad- 
ually sink to the bottom, where they must eventually become 
consolidated into rock, which may be raised again to the sur- 
face in the course of the changes which are continually going 
on in the relative positions of sea and land. Thus are formed 
very extensive masses of stratified rock, which are at the same 
time both eruptive and sedimentary, or Pluto-Neptunean, as 
they have sometimes been called, as belonging to the two do- 
mains of the mythological rulers of the realms of fire and water. 

It is by the constant addition made to their exterior by the 
falling masses of lava, ashes, and lapilli, that the cones of vol- 
canoes are built up, —not only the dominating one of each vol- 
cano, but the secondary or minor ones, which are sometimes 
very numerous. These smaller cones form on the fissures 
which open frequently in the main cone, and which connect 
with the seat of action in the chimney of the volcano, just as 
that is connected with a still larger eruptive mass deep in the 
interior of the earth. Etna has more than seven hundred of 
these smaller cones around its base, some of which attain 
respectable dimensions, one reaching seven hundred feet in 
height, and another four hundred or more. On Vesuvius a 
fissure opened, in 1794, about nine hundred feet below the 
summit; this was two thirds of a mile in length, and eight 
new craters, with cones of scoria, were formed upon it. 

Besides ashes and scoriw, we expect, in most volcanic erup- 
tions, to see rock rendered fluid by heat issuing from the crater, 
and it is to this molten rock that the name of.lava is properly 
applied. The volcanic bombs, lapilli, and ashes are of course 
not fluid when ejected, although some of the larger masses 
sometimes reach the ground in a semi-plastic condition, so as 
to flatten themselves out into a sort of cake, as before men- 
tioned. Different voleanoes and volcanic regions differ greatly 
in respect to the fluidity of their ejections. Those of Java, for 
instance, do not now throw out any molten lava, but only 
breccia, cinders, and ashes. The Hawaiian volcanoes, on the 
other hand, seem never to have ejected anything but lava of a 
high degree of fluidity. Vesuvius and Etna furnish both fluid 
and solid materials in abundance. 
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As a general rule, the very lofty cones do not emit cur- 
rents of molten lava. Thus the great South American vol- 
canoes throw out, almost exclusively, cinders and ashes. It 
may be stated that, in by far the larger number of instances, 
the great masses of lava which exist have come from low vol- 
vanoes, or still oftener from great fissures without any cones at 
all, in the form of * massive eruptions,” as they are called, in 
which form, probably, by far the larger portions of the older 
volcanic rocks have come to the surface. 

It is easy to see why, in lofty voleanoes, the lava should 
seek and find in many cases an issue at some point far below 
the summit. The higher the column, the greater the hydro- 
static pressure, and when the resistance offered by this exceeds 
that which the sides of the mountain can oppose to it, the latter 
must give way, and the lava find a vent at the lowest available 
point. The constant battering of the internal walls of the 
chimney, kept up by the explosive forces within, gradually 
destroys the cohesive power of the material, breaks it up into 
fragments, or threads it in every direction with cracks, so that 
it finally yields to the repeated shocks, just as a piece of artil- 
lery fired with very heavy charges becomes at last too weak to 
resist any longer, and bursts into pieces. It is in this way that 
the fissures originate and become filled with molten lava, which 
solidifies in them, forming the dikes which are so common in 
volcanic masses, and which are so beautifully displayed in 
Etna, where its internal structure is revealed by the great cut 
into its heart called the Val del Bove. 

The flow of lava, in voleanie eruptions, take place in very 
different ways, according to its consistency and the position of 
the point from which it issues. In general the crater fills up 
gradually, until the fiery liquid rises high enough to pour over 
the edge at the lowest point, when it runs down the slope with 
a degree of rapidity proportioned to its fluidity. The Vesuvian 
lava is usually very thick and ropy. One of the greatest 
currents of that voleano,—that of 1794,— which was over a 
thousand feet broad and from twenty to thirty deep, ran two 
and a half miles in six hours, or at the rate of 2,160 feet in an 
hour. The lava of Mauna Loa, on the other hand, is so liquid, 
that when it issues from the crater it pours down the steep 
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slope of the mountain, sometimes with amazing velocity. 
Thus Mr. Coan says of the eruption of 1855: “ In one place 
only we saw the river [of lava] uncovered for thirty rods, and 
rushing down a declivity of from ten to twenty-five degrees. 
The scene was awful, and the momentum incredible. The 
fusion was perfect, and the velocity forty miles an hour.” 
This lava, in making its way down the mountain-side, leaps 
over precipices in literal cascades of fire, presenting a most 
sublime spectacle. It occasionally forces its way out from a 
side fissure, — under immense pressure of course,— when it 
plays as a fountain, and the jets of liquid fire are reported by 
trustworthy authorities as rising sometimes to the height of 
six hundred or eight hundred feet. 

Lava streams, however fluid the material may be, soon be- 
come covered, as they run down the sides of the volcano, with 
a consolidated crust. This hardened surface gradually thick- 
ens, and the bottom and sides also become more or less con- 
gealed, so that the flow continues through a sort of tunnel, as 
if it were being poured out of a sack made of its own substance. 
The surface gets broken up into great angular masses, which, 
by the motion beneath, are thrown into disorder and piled up 
on each other, as cakes of ice are on the sudden breaking up of 
one of our great rivers,— the St. Lawrence for instance. In 
the great eruption of Mauna Loa, already mentioned, the lava 
made its way seventy miles reckoned by the course of its flow, 
and forty in a direct line, to Hilo; and after its surface had 
become quite hard all the way, and there was no evidence of 
activity visible except the columns of vapor ascending from its 
head and foot, Mr. Coan believed that the interior was still 
moving downwards. This stream of lava was three miles wide 
on an average, and in some places three hundred feet deep. 
The masses of broken crust were piled up on it to the height 
of a hundred feet at various points. 

The lava of Vesuvius seems more variable in its consistency 
than that of almost any other volcano. In the eruption of 
1805, the velocity with which it issued from the crater was 
almost equal to that of the Mauna Loa current; on the other 
hand, the stream of 1822, when it reached Resina, moved at 
the rate of only five or six feet an hour. That of 1819 was in 
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motion, at the rate of three feet an hour, nine months after 
its issue. The rate of motion, measured by Dolomien, of one 
stream was a mile a year. 

The low conducting power of lava is the reason why the inte- 
rior of the mass can remain fluid so long aml run beneath a 
crust of its own substance. The exterior hardens, can be 
walked over, or perhaps even cultivated, while the interior is 
still red-hot. This internal heat lasts for a long time. The 
lava of Jorullo was hot enough to light a cigar twenty-one 
years after its issue; and sixty-six years later it was still per- 
ceptibly heated, sufficiently so to give rise to fumaroles. One 
of the lava flows of Etna — that of 1787 — spread over a mass 
of snow, which, in 1830, still remained under it unmelted, 
while the overlying mass of rock was quite hot. The snow 
was preserved from melting by a cover of ashes, through which 
the heat was conducted with extreme slowness. 

The manner in which volcanoes are built up by successive 
ejections of ashes, scoriz, and lava, and the question whether 
the vast size of some cones is due in part to any other cause 
than this simple one of the piling up of erupted materials 
around a central orifice, now remain to be discussed. 

The simplest possible form of a voleanic accumulation is that 
of the ordinary cinder cone, built up by a single eruption. Such 
cones are among the most common, as well as the most charac- 
teristic, features of almost every volcanic district. The coarse 
fragments thrown out heap themselves around the orifice as 
they fall, in the form of a circular bank, which, as the eruptive 
action continues, increases in size until it becomes a hill, hav- 
ing the form of a truncated cone, with a funnel-shaped hollow 
at the summit. A section of one will show that they are 
rudely stratified, and that the inclination of the strata decreases 
with the distance from the centre. These cones are of all sizes, 
from that of a hay-cock to that of a mountain. The “ Puys,” 
as they are called, of Central France, — Auvergne, Velay, and 
the Vivarais,—are hills of scorie thrown up in this way. 
Near Clermont-Ferrand there are above sixty cones strung 
together on a line more than sixty miles in length, and the fis- 
sure on which these were built up is continued in Velay and 
the Vivarais, with two hundred or more such cones arranged 
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in a belt twenty miles long. The shape of these accumulations 
of ejected materials varies with the conditions under which 
they are formed. When the wind blows steadily from one 
quarter, the materials will be more heaped up on one side, 
and this effect isevery marked in the region of the trade-winds. 
A great many causes may be effective in modifying the cones 
thus formed. One is the issuing from them of a current of 
lava, by which the mass is broken down on one side; such 
breached cones are among the most common features of many 
volcanic regions. 

An ordinary cone resulting from a single eruption consists, 
then, of a pile of scoriz, lapilli, and other loose materials, with 
a single current of lava, which may have flowed from the sum- 
mit, the side, or the base of the elevation, and which will be 
found spreading itself out over the adjacent region in a sheet or 
stream, proportioned in size to the extent of the eruption and the 
nature of the surface over which it has found room to extend it- 
self. The result of repeated eruptions occurring from the same 
vent will be the gradual building up of a mass, which grows in 
size constantly but has the same kind of structure from top to 
bottom. Beds of solid lava alternate in it with others of frag- 
mentary materials, and the whole system dips in all directions 
from the centre. It is not to be supposed, however, that any 
one of the beds of lava entirely surrounds the cone; on the 
contrary, if a horizontal section were made through such an 
accumulation, it would be seen that each outflow of molten 
rock has only added to the mass a portion of a concentric belt, 
so that the cone is built up by gradual additions of ejected ma- 
terials, first on one side and then on another. Besides, there 
would be found, in many cases, a net-work of dikes of lava 
ramifying through the lower interior portion of the cone, and 
produced in a way which has already been indicated. 

Almost all the older authors and many modern ones sup- 
pose that all voleanic cones have been built up in this simple 
manner. The theory originated by Humboldt and elaborated 
by Buch, and called the “ crater-of-elevation theory,” has 


found many warm supporters even among those who have 
worked long in volcanic regions, while it has been persistently 
opposed by most of the English geologists, especially by Lyell 
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and Serope, as well as by Dana in this country. According to 
this theory, most great volcanoes consist of two portions, very 
distinct from each other in their mode of formation. The 
lower part, or base of the mountain as it might be called, con- 
sists of strata inclined at a less angle than the upper, and has 
not been formed by the accumulation of ejected materials, but 
consists, rather, of stratified masses, which may have been 
sedimentary beds deposited horizontally, or voleanic materials 
erupted from fissures under the ocean. In either case these 
beds are supposed, by the upholders of Buch’s theory, to have 
been brought into their present inclined position by a * bubble- 
shaped elevation of the ground,” caused by pressure of the vol- 
canic forces confined beneath. On this inflated mass, through 
the centre of which the lava afterwards found its way, the cone of 
eruption is supposed to have been formed in the ordinary manner. 
In many cases, however, the process was a more complicated 
one. After the formation of the flattened dome-shaped mass, 
the volcanic energy, exerting itself at the base of the chimney 
by which the dome was penetrated, would fracture it in all di- 
rections, force lava into these fissures, swell out the mass, and 
gradually open a great crater at the summit, around the edge 
of which the strata would stand at a much greater angle than 
they originally had, it being maintained by Buch and the up- 
holders of the elevation theory that lava could not consolidate 
in thick beds on steep slopes, — an assertion which has been 
abundantly disproved by observations in different parts of the 
world. 

It is in this condition of dome-shaped elevation, caused by 
pressure from beneath, that Vesuvius is supposed to have been 
at the time Spartacus camped in its crater, just before the 
great eruption of 79. At the time the explosion took place, 
and the hidden forces obtained an outlet, one side of the crater 
of elevation was blown off, and an ordinary ash and cinder 
cone began to form in the cavity. The same mode of formation 
is claimed for Etna by Elie de Beaumont, one of the most 
zealous supporters of Buch’s theory, who maintained that 
the lower portion of this great volcano was quite distinct in 
its formation from the upper; that the one was formed 
beneath the sea by the elevation of horizontally deposited 
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strata, while the other, or the cone proper, — which is eleven 
hundred feet high and has as steep an angle as thirty-two de- 
grees, — was built up by subaerial accretions exclusively. 

Buch applied his theory to the Peak of Teneriffe, of which 
he made a most detailed examination, arf endeavored to ex- 
plain by it the formation of the great semicircular wall which 
encloses the peak itself and the cone of Chahorra. This en- 
circling precipice is, in places, full two thousand feet high and 
no less than eight miles in its longest diameter. Buch also 
visited and described with minuteness the beautiful island of 
Palma, a little west of Teneriffe, which is another of these 
great truncated cones, with a huge and deep cavity in the 
centre, called by the natives a caldera (kettle), from three to 
four miles in diameter, and walled in by a precipice varying 
from fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred feet in vertical 
height. This boundary wall is so steep and unbroken that 
there is only one place where a descent is possible even on foot. 

This kind of structure — namely, an encircling ring, of enor- 
mous dimensions compared with those of ordinary craters, with 
a cone in the centre—is quite common, and is especially 
well seen on some volcanic islands, where the internal strue- 
ture is revealed by breaches made by the sea in the exte- 
rior wall. The interesting island of Santorin, in the Grecian 
Archipelago, is a good instance of this kind of arrangement, 
the voleanic fires here having been active of late, and the 
region one which has furnished material for a considerable 
number of volumes, as already mentioned. The island of 
Nisyros has a similar structure, the nearly circular crater be- 
ing three miles in diameter and surrounded by a rim which 
rises from two thousand to twenty-three hundred feet above 
the sea. The island of St. Helena is described by Mr. Dar- 
win as a trachytic voleano, encircled by a broken ring of 
basalt, measuring eight miles in diameter one way and four the 
other; the internal cliff faces are nearly perpendicular, ex- 
cept that they have in some places flat projecting shelves or 
ledges cut around them in parallel curves. Barren Island, in 
the Bay of Bengal, and the Mauritius, are other excellent ex- 
amples of the same interesting type of structure. The en- 
circling crater ring of the last-named island measures no less 
than thirteen miles in diameter. 
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Lyell, in the tenth edition of his “ Principles of Geology,” 
published two years since, has gone pretty thoroughly into 
the question of the applicability of Buch’s theory to both Vesu- 
vius and Etna, giving the results of his own repeated and re- 
cent examinations of these classic volcanoes, and pointing out 
that many important facts had been misapprehended by those 
geologists who had endeavored to show that the crater-of-ele- 
vation theory was the only one applicable to explain their form 
and structure. Hoffmann, many years ago, after a careful 
study of Vesuvius, abandoned the theory of Buch, which he 
had previously maintained. Of eminent French geologists, 
Cordier and Constant Prévost were also opposed to the idea 
of the building up of voleanoes in any other way than by the 
piling of one layer of ejected materials upon another. 

The principal difficulty which those who do not support the 
erater-ofelevation theory have to meet is the enormous size of 
some of these great encircling rings, which would seem at first 
too large to be the result of explosive forces, implying as they 
do an astonishingly violent action and areas of vast dimen- 
sions over which the volumes of vapor must have been driven 
upwards. 

There are craters of gigantic size, however, in regard to 
which it seems clearly demonstrated that they were formed in 
the ordinary way, that is, by the aggregation of mater‘als 
erupted from a central orifice. Thus Kilauea does not bear any 
marks of being a crater of elevation ; neither does the grand 
Haleakala, on the island of Manui, which is estimated to 
be some thirty miles in circumference. Junghuhn, who has 
made such a careful examination of the volcanoes of Java, 
gives it as the result of his observations that the great cones of 
that island have all been formed by eruption, and not by eleva- 
tion; and he gives most excellent reasons for drawing this 
inference, — such reasons, indeed, as could only be successfully 
opposed by proving him to have misstated the facts. Similar 
conclusions have been arrived at by the writer of this article, 
after examining several of the great cones on the Pacific coast 
of North America. 

If we consider what prodigious masses of material are thrown 
out, as already mentioned, in such eruptions as that of Tem- 
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boro or Coseguina, it will not be difficult to understand that a 
cavity of corresponding size must be left behind; and, as a 
means of enlarging such a cavity to an almost indefinite ex- 
tent, we may call in both subaerial and submarine erosion, 
although the former has probably been usually by far the most 
effective agent in this respect. That any such great blister-like 
uplift of the superficial crust as was imagined by Humboldt to 
account for the dome-shaped base of Jorullo ever occurred 
seems, on the whole, highly improbable. His idea of a hollow 
crust or roof blown up over a vast empty space beneath will 
hardly be adopted by any geologist at present. Everything 
indicates, on the contrary, that, instead of there being a 
vacuum or a space filled only with gaseous substances under 
or over the centre of the volcanic action, there is much more 
likely to be a crowding together in that region of fluid ma- 
terial, seeking to find a vent. That great areas of stratified 
deposits might, under such conditions, be elevated into dome- 
shaped masses, is certainly not impossible ; and yet it is ques- 
tionable whether the fact of any such occurrence has ever been 
demonstrated. 

It is indeed curious that the great name of Buch — a man 
once the very leader of geological science, and to whom Hum- 
boldt dedicated his Aleinere Schriften in these words: “ Dem 
geistreichen Forscher der Natur, dem grissten Geognosten un- 
seres Zeitalters, Leopold von Buch’ — should for many years 
back have been most frequently quoted in order to bring 
forward fresh evidence against some one of his favorite 
theories, or to show how thoroughly he misapprehended some 
great geological phenomenon, like that of the distribution of 
the glacial boulders in Switzerland. Still the fact, however dis- 
couraging it may seem to those looking simply to permanence 
of personal reputation, is, in reality, an indication of progress 
in the science. Had Buch made a thorough examination of 
the geologically classic region of Southern Tyrol, he never 
would have given to the world a theory so entirely unsupported 
by facts as that by which he sought to explain the formation of 
the wonderfully picturesque cliffs of dolomite which have made 
that country so celebrated, and the origin of the rock of which 
they are composed. The day of generalizations of a magnitude 
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entirely disproportionate to the slender base of facts on which 
they rest has passed away ; or, at least, the practice of bringing 
such theories forward with the positiveness, and upholding 
them with the obstinacy, of a Buch is one which is no longer 
in vogue. 

There are, indeed, many geological phenomena the theory of 
which is obscure and difficult, and for whose final elucidation the 
stock of accumulated observation is still insufficient. If, with 
the view of directing attention to deficiencies in this stock, rath- 
er than of parading his actual knowledge, the geologist groups 
these facts together, and endeavors to show in what direction 
they seem to point or what the ultimate solution of the problem 
will probably be, he will, if his work be done in the right spirit, 
not incur the charge of rashly generalizing or of endeavoring 
to force his opinions on others. Among the obscurest and yet 
most attractive topics of geological investigation it would be 
safe to include the theory of volcanoes and earthquakes, and 
especially the connection of their phenomena with those move- 
ments of the earth’s crust, which have resulted in the forma- 
tion of continents and mountain-chains, and which, by altering 
the relative level of land and sea, have played the principal 
part in the long series of events that have been going on 
since our planet became the theatre of geological changes. 
This article, and one in the preceding number, may be con- 
sidered as leading the reader to a point from which he will be 
able, with profit, and, it is to be hoped, not without pleasure, to 
survey the indicated field, and we shall endeavor at a future 
time to act as his guide in such a survey. Before closing, we 
must add a few pages to what has been said in a previous 
article, in regard to the geographical distribution of volcanoes, 
or their arrangement upon the earth’s surface. 

By far the most interesting fact in this connection is the 
proximity to the ocean of almost all active volcanic vents. 
Probably nine tenths of them are distributed around the 
Pacific, forming what has been aptly called a “circle of 
fire’? full twenty thousand miles in length. The islands 
on the west side of that ocean form almost a continuous 
chain, beginning with the Aleutians on the north, and extend- 
ing to New Zealand on the extreme south. This is pre-emi- 
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nently a region of active volcanism, for hardly a single one of 
the numerous islands in the various groups of which this belt 
is made up is entirely destitute of active vents, while on some of 
them they are crowded together by the hundred. In the groups 
of the Formosa, Philippine, Molucca, and Sunda Islands, 
there is perhaps the greatest concentration of volcanic energy 
which our planet exhibits. Nor is the east side of the Pacific 
less bountifully supplied with indications of igneous activ- 
ity. Along the whole coast, from Patagonia to Alaska, the 
eruptive formations are displayed on the grandest possible 
scale, although the regions of present activity are sometimes 
widely separated from each other, and the volcanic belt, taken 
as a whole, presents evidences of a very considerable slacken- 
ing of its energy since the close of the Tertiary period. 

In the South American Andes the active volcanoes are 
chiefly limited to three great systems, —those of Chili, Bolivia, 
and Quito. Each of these has its grand cones, among which 
are the highest points in the world, with the exception of a 
few in the Himalaya. Aconcagua, the monarch of the Chilian 
group, lacking not much of twenty-three thousand feet in 
height, has been generally supposed to be a voleano, and was 
even reported by Darwin as having been in eruption in 1835. 
Some doubts have been thrown on this statement, however, by 
M. Pissis, a topographical engineer, who has been employed for 
years by the government of Chili in making a map of that 
country, and who maintains that Aconcagua consists of rocks 
of the Cretaceous series. It is curiously indicative of the 
feebleness of the spark of scientific inquiry which is kept alive 
even in the most enlightened of all the South American states, 
that so interesting a question should not have been definitely 
settled a long time ago. Still higher than Aconcagua is 
Sahama, chief of the Bolivian group, and only surpassed in 
elevation, on the American continent, by Illimani and Ilampu. 
It is twenty-four thousand feet high, or one thousand feet 
higher than Chimborazo, which was long supposed to be the 
most elevated mountain mass of the New World, but which, 
although the loftiest of the magnificent group which sur- 
rounds the plain of Quito, is only 21,420 feet in height. 
Off the coast of Central and South America, at a consid- 
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erable distance, however, are groups of volcanic islands, with 
long intervals between them, which may be compared with 
the similar, but far more closely crowded ones on the oppo- 
site side of the Pacific. Along the line of these groups, with- 
in the intervals between them, frequent voleanic submarine 
eruptions have been observed, which have given rise to islands ; 
these, however, have since been mostly washed away. If 
we may judge of the future by what has occurred in the past, 
it would be safe to predict that, as voleanic action dies out on 
the present coast line, a new belt will be gradually added to 
the continent on the west side. We might, without being con- 
sidered as indulging in a fanciful speculation, say that the pro- 
ce&s of adding such a belt on the Asiatic side was already far 
advanced, while on the American it is just beginning. The 
most remarkable instance of insular voleanism on the east 
side of the Pacific is the group of the Galapagos, five hundred 
miles off shore, in the latitude of Quito. This group consists 
of five principal islands and several smaller ones, all vol- 
canic. Craters have been seen in eruption on two of these, 
and on several of the others the streams of lava have quite a 
fresh appearance. The number of craters on the group is 
very great, having been estimated by Darwin at as high a 
number as two thousand. 

The volcanic phenomena of the west coast of North America | 
are on a still grander scale than those of the southern half 
of the continent, as far as the extent of the area covered by 
igneous products is concerned. There are not, however, as 
many very lofty cones, and not, in general, as much present 
activity. The highest development of volcanism on that coast 
seems to have occurred just at the close of the Tertiary epoch, 
and at that time the activity of the internal forces must have 
been prodigious. In spite of the immense erosion which has 
taken place since that time, the proofs of this activity are every- 
where visible along the whole line of the coast from Central 
America to Alaska. The regions of active voleanic excitement 
on the Pacific coast of our continent are at present but two in 
number, and these are placed at the two extremities of the 
line, one in Central America and Southern Mexico, the other in 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. The southern region is 
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divided into two groups, the Central American and the Mex- 
ican; the former begins with the volcano of Chiriqui and ex- 
tends to that of Soconusco, on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, — 
a distance of full eleven hundred miles. This group is re- 
markable, not only on account of its parallelism with and close 
proximity to the coast, but for the number and size of the 
cones of which it is made up; of these there are more than 
fifty, almost all on the summit or else on the western flank of 
the Cordilleras. Perhaps, with the exception of Java, there 
is no region in the world where the volcanic vents are so 
crowded together. Of all the eruptions which have taken place 
here during the historical period, that of Coseguina, in 1835, 
already mentioned, was the most astonishing. The. ashes 
thrown out at that time produced darkness for two days over a 
great extent of country, and covered an area as large as that 
of New England to the depth of several feet, the noise being 
heard in Jamaica and at Bogota. 

Four hundred miles north of Soconusco, and exactly in a 
line with the prolonged axis of the Central American volcanic 
belt, rises the cone of Popocatapetl, generally considered the 
loftiest point of North America, and certainly the highest which 
has been accurately measured. Its only possible rival is its near 
neighbor, Orizaba, which has been made by some late, but not 
very trustworthy, measurements a little the higher of the two. 
Popocatapetl has been repeatedly measured with closely coinci- 
dent results, so that we probably know its height within twenty- 
five feet ; it is about 17,750 feet. Both these great cones belong 
to the chain of lofty voleanic vents which traverses the conti- 
nent, in the direction of east and west, nearly in the latitude of 
the city of Mexico. Beyond this belt to the north, within the 
limits of Mexico, there are no active volcanoes; nor are there 
any on the peninsula of Lower California, as is uniformly 
reported in all the books; there are but few volcanic cones 
even, although rocks of this character in the form of dikes 
and sheets of lava are abundant in some parts of the peninsula. 
The volcanic formations on the mainland opposite are exten- 
sive and wonderfully varied in character; but they all belong 
to a past epoch of activity. 

Crossing the Mexican boundary, and entering our own 
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territory, we find eruptive rocks abundant; and, on reaching 
the parallel of 35°, a little to the north of the centre of 
Arizona, another great volcanic belt may be traced across 
the Cordilleras, in a line transverse to their general trend. 
The most prominent cones of this belt are Mount Taylor, 
San Francisco Mountain, and Bill Williams’s Peak, all mag- 
nificent mountains, probably between twelve and fourteen 
thousand feet high, but none of them has been ascended or 
accurately measured. They rise grandly from the plateau of 
horizontally stratified rocks, and are surrounded by vast lava 
fields bearing all the marks of having been erupted at no 
very remote period, although there are no indications of pres- 
ent activity. 

Passing up through California and Nevada, we find all along 
both slopes of the Sierra Nevada, and on the parallel ranges 
east, entirely through to Salt Lake, abundant evidences of 
former volcanic action, on the grandest possible scale. On the 
east side of the mountains, this condition of activity seems to 
have ceased at the commencement of the present geological 
epoch, or at least to have diminished greatly in violence. The 
only indications of present volcanic activity along the Sierra 
Nevada, south of the north line of California, — aside from the 
numerous hot-springs, — are some comparatively faint remains of 
solfataric action on a few of the highest points. Thus Lassen’s 
Peak, for instance, has several quite large areas where sulphur- 
ous gases escape from pools of hot water and boiling mud, 
while near the summit of Mount Shasta, amid the eternal snow, 
there is a hot-spring from which sulphurous vapors are con- 
stantly issuing. Between these two lofty volcanoes, one nearly 
11,000 and the other 14,440 feet high, there are many others, 
some with wonderfully well-preserved craters, looking as if 
of very recent formation, yet entirely destitute of any traces 
of present activity. On the eastern slope of the Sierra, near 
Mono Lake, are a number of lofty and beautifully regular cones 
with well-defined terminal craters, yet apparently quite extinct. 
All through the State of Nevada, indeed, the mountain ranges 
are extensively flanked by vast accumulations of lava, and 
when we cross the Humboldt River, and traverse the region 
north of the parallel of 41°, we find a continuous covering 
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of voleanic materials extending over all the northern portion 
of Nevada and California, as well as Southern Idaho, Eastern 
Oregon, and Washington Territory. This region, which is cov- 
ered almost exclusively with basaltic lava, is but little, if any, 
less than six hundred miles square, and occupies an area con- 
siderably larger than France and Great Britain combined. It 
is by erosion of rocks of this character that the many beautiful 
waterfalls of the Snake, Pelouse, and other rivers have been 
formed. Those of the Snake River are described by the few 
who have seen them as of surpassing grandeur. They must 
be among the very finest in the world, taking into, account 
height, volume of water, and attractiveness of the surrounding 
scenery. 

North of the California line the belt of nearly extinct vol- 
canic activity is continued in the Cascade Range, — the prom- 
inent peaks and cones of that chain, which is in fact a contin- 
uation of the Sierra Nevada, being all of volcanic origin. The 
best known ones south of the Columbia River are — naming 
them from south to north— Mount Pitt, the Diamond Peaks, 
the Three Sisters, Mount Jefferson, and Mount Hood. The latter 
is a magnificent cone, very conspicuous over a great extent of 
country, and much looked up to and respected by the Ore- 
gonians, who were very wroth at having its boasted 17,000 or 
18,000 feet cut down by the ruthless hand of science to 11,225. 
North of the Columbia are Mount Adams and Mount St. Helens, 
which are in nearly the same parallel; then, Mount Rainier, 
standing in solitary grandeur about seventy miles east-south- 
east of Olympia; and finally, Mount Baker, near the line of 
British Columbia. Of these great cones, Mount Rainier is 
the noblest: as seen from Puget’s Sound, covered with snow 
nearly down to its base even late in the summer, it is truly 
a magnificent object. Its summit has never been reached, so 
far as we can ascertain, while all the other important cones of 
this region have been repeatedly ascended. That any of these 
volcanoes have emitted streams of lava since the country be- 
came known to the whites is not probable ; but that ashes have 
been thrown out from two of them, Mount St. Helens and 
Mount Baker, seems to be well authenticated. The newspapers 
have frequent accounts of columns of vapor being seen to issue 
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from Mount Hood, and of other indications of activity being 
displayed by the great cones which are such conspicuous objects 
to those passing up and down the Columbia. These stories, 
when not intentional fabrications, may perhaps be attributed to 
the fact that sometimes on clear days the moisture in the air 
blowing from the ocean is condensed around the cool, snow- 
covered summits of the cones, so as to have somewhat the 
appearance to a not very critical eye of clouds of vapor issuing 
from them. We obtained pretty satisfactory testimony that 
Mount Hood at least had shown no signs of activity during the 
past eight or ten years. 

There are also most conflicting statements with regard to 
the condition of the volcanoes through British Columbia and 
Alaska. Thus Scrope, a careful and trustworthy authority, 
says of Mount St. Elias, that it has certainly been seen in 
eruption, while Grewingk, a well-known geologist who ex- 
plored that region and carefully examined all the published 
authorities on the subject, declares that none of these volea- 
noes — St. Elias, Edgecombe, Fairweather, ete. — have been 
active during the historical period, or, at least, thag there is no 


evidence of any such activity. 
J. D. WHITNEY. 


Arr. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen, illus- 
trated by Translations from the Icelandic Sagas. Edited, with Notes 
and a General Introduction, by B. F. De Costa. Albany: Joel 
Munsell]. 1868. 


More than thirty years ago the hope was expressed in this Review 
that the interesting documents relating to the discovery of America by 
the Northmen, which had just been published in the Antiquitates 
Americana, might be put into an English dress, and prepared for the 
perusal of the general reader. In the following year appeared the 
work of Mr. Joshua Toulmin Smith, “ The Northmen in New England, 
or America in the Tenth Century.” To heighten the interest of the 
subject, Mr. Smith threw his discussion into the form of dialogue ; but 
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his vivacity proved so oppressive that, in spite of the undeniable inge- 
nuity with which he handled his argument, his book was soon as com- 
pletely forgotten as Greenland had been during the seventeenth century. 
Three years later a translation, by Beamish, of the Sagas relating to 
the discovery of America was published in London. In 1844, the well- 
known translation of the Heimskringla, by Mr. Samuel Laing, appeared. 
Mr. Laing, who had his own opinion about the Northern antiquaries, 
placed in an appendix the eight chapters which, in the opinion of the 
critics, had been interpolated in Peringskiold’s edition. The original au- 
thorities, on which rests the claim of the Northmen to be regarded as 
the discoverers of the New World, have therefore been for a long time 
within the reach of the English reader. Still there remained ample room 
for a new work, in which all the original documents might be brought 
together and carefully collated, and the reasons for reeeiving them as 
authentic, and as anterior to the time of Columbus, clearly exhibited. 
Notwithstanding the ridicule which fell upon the absurd speculations of 
the Northern antiquaries respecting the Old Stone Mill and the Deighton 
Rock, and notwithstanding the inaccurate paragraph which Mr. Ban- 
croft suffers to remain at the beginning of his history, most men are by 
this time satisfied that the Northmen must have possested some ac- 
quaintance with this continent. But the precise grounds for this gen- 
erally accepted conclusion few would be able to give, and a thorough 
and impartial investigation of the whole subject, showing exactly how 
much has been proved and by what kind of evidence, would be a most 
valuable and welcome addition to our historical literature. 

In a work which has recently appeared from the well-known press 
of Mr. Munsell, a laudable attempt has been made to supply this de- 
ficiency. Mr. De Costa has collected every passage in the Scandinavian 
Sagas which relates to the discovery of the New World, giving in part 
translations of his own and in part translations of Mr. Laing’s. Some of 
his extracts are wholly new in an English dress. He very properly be- 
gins with the Sagas relating to the discovery of Gunnbiorn’s Rocks, 
which led to the first voyage of Eric the Red to Greenland. These 
extracts are from Grénlands Historiske Mindesmerker. After this 
follow the Saga of Eric relating to the discovery of Greenland, and the 
Saga of Biarne Heriulfsson. Next are given the Sagas of the three 
sons of Eric, — Leif, Thorvald, and Thorstein. The most important 
and interesting of all the Sagas —that of Thorfinn Karlsefne — stands 
next in order, and the voyage of Freydis, the sister of Leif, concludes 
this part of the work. That the reader may be put in possession of all 
that relates to the subject, the doubtful account of the voyage of Are 
Marson to Great Ireland, the allusions to later voyages found in an- 
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cient manuscripts, and some geographical fragments in which reference 
is made to Vinland, are grouped at the end of the book. 

Mr. De Costa has not confined himself to giving these narratives in a 
single form. Thus, of Eric’s discovery of Greenland we have three 
distinct accounts, the first being derived from the Antiguitates Ameri- 
cane, the other two from the /Historiske. Mindesmerker. Of the 
voyage of Biorne we have two versions, derived from the same sources. 
The Saga of Leif the Fortunate, who is fairly entitled to the glory of 
having test set foot on the New World, is given in three versions, — 
one, the longer form, as given by Mr. Laing, the other two very brief. 
The Saga of Thorfinn is also given in three versions, as they are printed 
in the Antiguitates Americane. All Mr. Laing’s translations are 
reprinted by Mr. De Costa; but Mr. Laing, as his work was simply 
a translation of Snorro Sturleson’s Chronicle, and not a treatise on 
the discovery of America, very properly confined himself to giving 
the Sagas as they had been printed by Peringskiold, by whom, as is 
now agreed, they were taken from the Codex Flatoiensis. But in this 
manuscript the very important Saga of Thorfinn appears only in a 
brief form. The fuller account of Thorfinn is derived from a manu- 
script in Arne Magnussen’s collection, and is translated by Mr. De 
Costa from the Antiquitates Americane. Hence we have much more 
than a reprint of Mr. Laing. 

But while we have every disposition to commend Mr. De Costa’s 
industry and zeal, we are sorry to feel obliged to say that his work by 
no means supplies the deficiency that has so long existed. The most 
that we can say in favor of his labors is that he has given us the original 
authorities in an English dress. Of the original matter which he has 
contributed we can express no very high opinion. His Introduction is 
ambitious in its style and irrelevant in its matter, and betrays an entire 
misconception of the problem he had to solve. Surely these simple 
tales of adventurous discovery are not invested with any increased 
authority by the statement that “ before the plains of Europe, or ever 
the peaks of Chonmalarie, rose above the primeval seas, the continent 
of America emerged from the watery waste that encircled the whole 
globe, and became the scene of animate life.” One might not un- 
reasonably infer from such a sentence that we were about to trace the 
discoveries of men who were contemporaries, not of Hugh Capet, 
but of the dwellers in the bone-cave of Aurignac, or the original 
owner of the Neanderthal skull. Mr. De Costa relinquishes, with 
evident reluctance, the Deighton Rock and the Newport Mill, but 
he more than offsets his discretion on this point by a labored attempt 
to prove that the island which was seen by Leif, as he sailed by that 
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part of Vinland which was afterwards named by Thorfinn Won- 


derstrand, and which was identified by Professor Rafn with Nan- 
tucket, was nothing else than the Isle Nauset, which formerly ex- 
isted on the coast of Cape Cod, but has long since disappeared. In 
the same spirit, treating these Sagas precisely as though they were 
the log-book of a Cunard steamer, he persists in following the North- 
men up the Seaconnet passage, and into Mount Hope Bay. To do 
this, he is obliged to transform this broad expanse of salt water into a 
luke, agd gravely assures us that it not only has this appearante to the 
traveller passing it by rail, but is often called so, —a statement which, 
we venture to say, will astound those who have lived by it all their 
lives. With the same resolute determination to make out a case, 
the pretty eminence, less than two hundred feet in height, near which 
King Philip met his death, and which to the eye scarcely breaks the 
line of the horizon, is not only made a mountain, but is connected 
with the stupendous range known as the Milton Hills! And this 
application of language is gravely imputed to men fresh from the snow- 
crowned summits of Iceland, and the inaccessible cliffs of Greenland. 
We had thought that the time for this laborious trifling had gone 
by. The Sagas which describe the discovery of Vinland, though not 
originally a part of the Heimskringla, are now admitted by all com- 
petent scholars to belong to the same class of compositions. ‘That they 
were not adopted by Snorro into his great work will be regarded as no 
evidence whatever against their authenticity, when we bear in mind that 
his work was a chronicle of the Kings of Norway, and that he was in no 
way concerned with a subject the importance of which was not at that 
time at all understood. The style of all these Sagas is that of the 
twelfth century ; they must therefore have been committed to writing 
in their present form at a period certainly as early as that in which the 
Heimskringla was composed. Like that extraordinary composition, they 
belong to that epoch in the development of Scandinavian literature when 
the Skaldic songs were béginning to give place to prose composition. In 
his Preface, Snorro Sturleson, giving the sources from which he had 
drawn, says that they were old stories, as he had heard them told by 
intelligent people. Some things, he says, were found in old family 
registers, and part “is written down after old songs and ballads which 
our forefathers had for their amusement.” Accordingly, at the close of 
the fifth paragraph of the Ynlinga Saga he introduces a quotation from 
Brage the Old. Nor was it only when treating of a mythological 
period that the historian made use of these old songs. In the Saga 
of King Olaf Trygevesson, in whose reign Leif the Fortunate made his 
famous voyage to Vinland, there occur no less than fifty-five quotations 
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from old songs of the Skalds, some of them of considerable length. In 
fact no one can examine the history of Snorro Sturleson without 
seeing that it must be, to a considerable extent, simply a prose ren- 
dering of old ballads, in which the traditions of the nation had been 
enshrined. Now the Sagas which relate to the discovery of America 
show precisely the same characteristics. Thus, when Thorhall was 
carrying water to his ship, he sang a song; and, when he and his 
companions were about to sail north around Wonderstrand, they sang 
again ; and both these songs are preserved in the Saga of Thorfinn. 
So, when Thorfinn’s people chased the uniped they sang. Who can 
doubt that these verses, instead of being songs that were actually sung 
on those occasions, were but fragments of the original ballad of which 
the narratives are merely prose abridgments and that these portions 
chanced to be preserved simply because they struck the ear of the later 
annalist ? 

With this view of the nature of these old Sagas (and we do not see 
how any one who gives the least attention to what Snorro Sturleson 
says can take any other), the absurdity of treating them as Mr. De 
Costa persists in doing is manifest. Nobody doubts their substantial 
truthfulness, Nobody, so far as we know, would deny that they de- 
scribe occurrences which actually took place., Mr. Bancroft could hardly 
have gone wider of the mark than when he asserted that these nar- 
ratives are mythological in form, for there is not a single element of 
proper mythology mixed up with them. , We think that Mr. Freeman, 
in his recent History of the Norman Conquest, a good deal overstates 
the matter when he speaks of the “ half-fabulous narratives in the Nor- 
wegian Sagas.” A story may be exaggerated and inexact, and yet fall 
very far short of being half-fabulous. We think there is every reason 
to believe that those who wrote the Sagas of Eric and his sons, and of 
Thorfinn Karlsefne, as well as Snorro Sturleson, aimed to tell the 
simple truth, as they had heard it told to them. But we must bear in 
mind what the sources were whence their information was derived. The 
expeditions of Eric and of Thorfinn were made at the close of the tenth 
or very early in the eleventh century. The famous “ Flato” manu- 
script, in which the earliest account of these expeditions is preserved, 
was written between the years 1387 and 1389. There are, however, 
internal reasons for supposing that they were reduced to their present 
form during the twelfth century. But granting this much, more than a 
century must have elapsed before they passed from the form of oral 
tradition. These traditions, no doubt carefully preserved and handed 
down, were derived, in the first instance, from the reports which the 
voyagers themselves brought back. But how precise were these? 
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Did the voyagers keep an accurate log? Were they always careful to 
note how many days they drifted? In short, are we to assume the literal 
exactness of every statement in these Sagas? This some writers — and 
Mr. De Costa must be counted among the most persistent of the number 
— insist on doing. Not content with the general proposition that the 
Northmen visited our coasts, he gravely remarks in his notes: “ This 
Cape was evidently not Point Gilbert, but the terminus of Cape Cod, 
known as Race Point.” “ This was the bay situated between Point 
Gilbert and Isle Nauset.” “This was Nantucket.” He does not, 
however, press the coincidence between Mount Hope and the name 
of Hop, which Thorfinn gave his settlement. Even Rafn, whose faith 
was almost boundless, was a little staggered by the hypothesis that a 
tribe of Indians should have preserved for nearly six centuries the 
designation applied to a locality by a few wandering Norsemen. Of 
course the principal passage relied on by those who assert the possibility 
of a precise geographical determination of the discoveries of the North- 
men is the statement in the Saga of Leif, that day and night were more 
equal in Vinland than in Greenland or Iceland : “ for on the shortest day 
the sun was in the sky between Eyktarstad and the Dagmalastad.” Mr. 
| De Costa has a long note on this, giving the substance of the view ad- 
vocated by Rafn and Finn Magnussen, which fixes the latitude of the 
place at 41° 43’ 10”, being nearly that of Mount Hope Bay. The 


' question is too intricate to be discussed in this place. ‘Torfaeus, con- 
q fessedly the highest authority on the general subject of Northern an- 
i tiquities, gives one interpretation: Peringskiold, who, though a Swede, 


i had the assistance, in preparing his translation, of Gudmund Olafsen, 
a learned Icelander, gives another; while Schéning, whose edition of 
the Heimskringla — the first volume of which was published in 1777 — 
is altogether the best that has yet appeared, adopts still a third. The 
: interpretation given in the Antiquitates Americane is substantially 
; that of Schéning, who derived it from an Icelandic bishop. In the face 
h of all these differences Mr. De Costa characteristically remarks, “ Thus 
we know the position of the Icelandic settlement in New England.” 
We submit, on the contrary, that even were the precise meaning of the 
two Icelandic words Lyktarstad and Dagmalastad ascertained beyond a 
H doubt, which is by no means the fact, still such a statement, borrowed 
perhaps by an old legend from a still older song, could hardly be relied 
upon as the basis for an astronomical calculation. We are ready to 
admit that the passage proves that Leif and his companions wintered a 
H good way south of Greenland; for otherwise there would be no way of 
accounting for the mention of the fact that there was such greater equal- 
ity of days and nights than in Greenland ; but we protest against apply- 
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ing the exact processes of science to the elucidation of a passage the 
etymological interpretation of which is still involved in so much ob- 
scurity. To us the whole discussion of the question in the Antiquitates 
Americana, has quite too much the appearance of an afterthought. 
Would the learned editors of that invaluable collection have been such 
sticklers for the old Stone Mill and the Deighton Rock ? 

We regret that Mr. De Costa did not give less attention to these de- 
tails, and more to a broad presentation of the grounds on which these 
Sagas should be accepted as substantially historic. Such a presenta- 
tion might easily be made, and made with convincing force. But the 
most important circumstance bearing upon the historical authority of 
the Sagas he only alludes to in the most incidental manner, and evi- 
dently with no appreciation of its importance. We refer to the fact that 
there are discrepancies between the Sagas relating t6 Eric and his sons 
and those relating to Thorfinn, of such a nature as to leave no doubt that 
they must have come to us from two wholly distinct sources. Torfaeus 
was the first to direct attention to these discrepancies, at the same time 
remarking that they were of a nature to confirm rather than disprove 
the statements. The Eric Sagas were evidently composed in Green- 
land, while those relating to Thorfinn had their origin in Iceland. 
The discrepancies are in themselves of very little consequence, but 
they serve to establish the important fact, that the Sagas of Eric and 
of Thorfinn must be received as two independent authorities. Had 
Mr. De Costa so arranged his book as to have brought this main 
fact distinctly before the reader’s eye, he would have added very great- 
ly to its value. As the Sagas are printed, there is nothing whatever to 
indicate that the Saga of Thorfinn has anything to distinguish it from 
those which precede it. And yet this distinction is the most important 
feature which a critical student would rely upon to establish the 
historical character of the testimony adduced. Coupled with this 
fact of the independence of the two accounts is the fact that there are 
many little points of agreement, undesigned coincidences, which also 
goes far to confirm the impression of their truthfulness. Mr. Joshua 
Toulmin Smith, as it seems to us, treated this part of the subject with 
a good deal of skill,and Mr. De Costa might have profited by his 
example. 

We confess, also, to a feeling of some disappointment on finding 
that Mr. De Costa is able to give us the results of no more recent 
researches than those recorded in the Antiqguitates Americana. That 
work was published more than thirty years ago. Grénlands His- 
tortske Mindesmerker, from which he has derived a portion of his 
material, appeared in 1838. Is it possible that the Danish antiquaries 
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have done nothing, for more than a generation, to illustrate this most 
interesting portion of their early history? If nothing whatever of 
importance has appeared since, at least the fact should have been 
stated. In some of his references to the earlier authorities, Mr. De 
Costa is not accurate. Thus, on p. 12, he quotes in a note from 
Torfaeus the statement that Greenland was first discovered by 
Gunnbiorn ; but a reference to the passage in the Gronlandia Antiqua 
will show that Torfaeus, in this place, is simply quoting the language 
of an earlier writer. So, in his Introduction, he refers to this same 
work of Torfaeus as throwing much light on the early voyages of the 
Northmen to America. Now, we venture to say, that in the whole of 
the Gronlandia Antiqua there are not, at most, more than four or five 
allusions to Vinland, and these are hardly more than mentions of the 
name. The work of Torfaeus, in which the voyages of the Northmen 
are so thoroughly discussed that it may be questioned whether more re- 
cent investigations have added anything of value to his treatment of the 
subject, is the //istoria Vinlandie Antique, a volume which is classed 
by Professor Rafn as inter rarissimos libros, and seems wholly to have 
escaped Mr. De Costa’s notice. We know, however, of at least two 
copies of this work which are not inaccessible to the historical student. 
These errors are of no great consequence, but they are errors which 
should not be found in a work devoted to the special discussion of 
a chapter of Scandinavian history. 





2. — Etude chronologique des Livres d Esdras et de Néhémie. Par F. ve 
Saucy, de Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. Paris. 
1868. 


M. pe Savtcy, the veteran numismatist and archeologist, has 
augmented the number of his monographs on Hebrew antiquities by a 
chronological étude on Ezra and Nehemiah, or, to speak more accurately, 
on the whole Persian period of Jewish history and a part of the follow- 
ing period. This elaborate, suggestive, and interesting essay, like all the 
other works of its distinguished author, is, as he informs us in a dedica- 
tion to the Abbé Chauliac, the fruit of studies preparatory to the 
writing of a long-meditated history of the Maccabees. The materials 
from which the necessary data were to be drawn, M. de Saulcy justly 
complains, are in conflict “ with each other, and sometimes with them- 
selves,” scanty, and rather inconclusive, the principal being: the 
Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Haggai, and Zechariah; the Books 
of the Maccabees, both canonical and apocryphal; and the History of 
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Josephus. These he has closely studied, examining the most minute 
details, with the eye of independent and unprejudiced criticism. In 
reaching his conclusions he was controlled neither by the texts of the 
scriptural books, nor by the authority of Josephus, nor by the concur- 
rent opinions of modern critics. In fact, his disregard of texts and 
recent authorities is striking, and borders on arbitrariness, while 
Josephus is both treated with contempt and followed with deference, 
the reason of the latter course remaining unexplained. His principal 
conclusions may be briefly summed up in the following table of events 
and dates: — 


538, B. c.— Cyrus captures Babylon. 

537. — He releases the Jewish captives; Sheshbazzar leads the first party of 
Jews returning to their country. 

529-522. — Reign of Cambyses, designated in the Book of Ezra by the 
name of Artahshashta; he stops the reconstructive works of the 
Jews. 

522, 521.— Gomates (Pseudo-Smerdis) reigns seven months, unmentioned 
in the Scriptures. 

521. — First year of Darius Hystaspis; Zerubbabel and Jeshua lead a second 
party of returning Jews. 

520. — Aided by Haggai and Zechariah, they commence building the Temple. 

515.— The Temple is completed. 

485. — Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, succeeds Darius. 

465. — Artaxerxes (I.) Longimanus, unmentioned in the Scriptures, succeeds 
Xerxes. 

424-404. — Reign of Darius (II.) Nothus, unmentioned in the Scriptures. 

404. — Artaxerxes (II.) Mnemon, the Artahshast of Ezra and Nehemiah, as- 
cends the throne. 

397. — Ezra arrives in Jerusalem. 

384. — Nehemiah rebuilds the walls of Jerusalem; Ezra and Eliashib assist 
him; Sanballat the Horonite and his associates try in vain to check 
the work. 

372. — Nehemiah a second time in Jerusalem. 

359. — Artaxerxes (III.) Ochus, unmentioned in the Scriptures, succeeds Ar- 
taxerxes IL. 

336 — 330. — Reign of Darius (III.) Codomannus ; he appoints Sanballat the 
Horonite satrap of Samaria; the latter gives his daughter in marriage 
to Manasseh, the brother of the high-priest Jaddua; Nehemiah drives 
Manasseh from Jerusalem. 

330. — Darius is overthrown by Alexander the Great; Sanballat joins the 
conqueror, and builds the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim. 


In order the more easily to determine what in these historico- 
chronological statements may be regarded as more or less original with 
M. de Sauley, we shall contrast with them the corresponding dates 
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established by Zunz and Ewald, with whom Gesenius, Munk, Hersfeld, 
Fiirst, and almost all other recent biblical critics of note agree in all 
important particulars, These are: — 


538. — Capture of Babylon. 

536. — Cyrus allows the return of the Jews ; Zerubbabel, whose court-name 
is Sheshbazzar, and Jeshua, the high-priest, lead the first returning 
column. 

535. — The Samaritans check the building of the temple. 

529 - 522. — Reign of Cambyses (the Ahasuerus of the Book of Ezra, whom 
M. de Saulcy passes over in silence). 

522. — Pseudo-Smerdis, the Artahshashta of the Book of Ezra; beginning of 
the reign of Darius Hystaspis. 

521.— Darius allows the rebuilding of the temple; Haggai and Zechariah 
co-operate with Zerubbabel. 

516.— The Temple completed. 

485. — Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Esther, succeeds Darius. 

465. — Artaxerxes I., the Artahshast of Ezra and Nehemiah, succeeds 
Xerxes. 

459 (Ewald, 458 Zunz).— Ezra in Jerusalem. - 

445 (Ewald, 444 Zunz).— Nehemiah rebuilds the walls of Jerusalem; 
hostility of Sanballat and his associates. 

424-404. — Reign of Darius II.; Nehemiah a second time in Jerusalem ; 
he drives out Manasseh, grandson of the high-priest Eliashib, and 
son-ifi-law of Sanballat, who seeks refuge in Samaria; building of 
the Mount Gerizim temple (Zunz, later according to Ewald). 

364 (Zunz, 359 Ewald). — Artaxerxes III. ascends the throne. 

336 - 330 (Ewald, 335-330 Zunz). — Reign of Darius III. 


A comparison of the two tables will show the following deviations, 
in M. de Saulcy’s Etude, from the prevalent opinion, besides some ~ 
chronological variations of minor importance: According to M: de 
Saulcy, Sheshbazzar is not identical with Zerubbabel ; the former leads 
the first column of returning Jews; Cambyses is not identical with the 
Ahasuerus of Ezra (iv. 6), but with Artahshashta (Ez. iv. 7 seq.); 
for Smerdis there is no name in the Bible; Zerubbabel leads his 
followers to Judea, not under Cyrus, but under Darius ; the Artahshast 
of Ezra and Nehemiah is not identical with the first Artaxerxes of the 
Greek historians, but with the second king of that name; the Sanballat 
of Nehemiah is identical with the Sanballat of Josephus, a contemporary 
of Alexander. 

To establish his points, M. de Sauley adduces no evidence unknown to 
former critics. The newly deciphered inscriptions of the East are silent 
on these points ; the well-known and long-scrutinized texts of the books 
mentioned above, besides some inconclusive and equally well-known 
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fragments of.others, contain all that can serve as information. Now, 
with the same texts before us, we cannot refrain from stating that their 
internal evidence is all against the conclusions of M. de Saulcy. 
Omitting the minor, historically unimportant discrepancies, all of which 
turn upon certain passages .ind names contained in the fourth chapter 
of Ezra, we must call attention to the main points, those concerning 
the reigns under which Zerubbabel and Nehemiah began their memo- 
rable careers. Whether Zerubbabel, “the pasha of Judea,” as Haggai 
ealls him, and of whom Zechariah says (iv. 9), “The hands of 
Zerubbabel have founded this temple,” is identical, or not, with Shesh- 
bazzar, whom Cyrus “made pasha” (Ezra v. 14), and who “laid 
the foundations of the temple in Jerusalem” (Jb. 16), may possibly 
still be open to discussion; but to assert, as our author does, — and 
that on very trifling grounds, —that Zerubbabel had nothing to do 
with the first return to Judwa; that the twice-given list of those who 
“came with Zerubbabel” (Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7) refers to a different 
expedition than his; that the first interruption of the reconstructive 
works of the Jews by the Samaritans, who —as is distinctly stated — 
addressed themselves “ to Zerubbabel ” (Ezra iv. 2), and were answered 
by “ Zerubbabel, Jeshua,” ete. (Jb. 3), is to be explained as referring 
to “uge action antérieure & celle & laquelle donna lieu la venue de 
Zeroubabel,” — is simply, we think, to fly in the face of marratives as 
full and as distinct as any we have in Jewish history. On this point, 
M. de Sauley has against him also the testimony of Josephus, which 
he rejects the more readily, as he is not at all surprised to find “ une 
erreur de plus de sa part, & ajouter & toutes celles que nous avons déja 
tant de fois relevées.” And yet it is — as far as we can discover — only 
the narrative of that inaccurate historian concerning Sanballat and 
his connection with Darius III., Alexander, and Jaddua, that causes 
M. de Saulcy to place the career of Ezra in the time of Artaxerxes II., 
and to make Nehemiah a contemporary of the Macedonian conqueror. 
In order to do this, it is, however, necessary to make both Nehemiah 
and Sanballat figure at the head of hostile camps at two periods fifty 
years apart, and to leave a blank in the history of the Jews of Pales- 
tine extending from about B. c. 515 to B. c. 397. This is, of course, 
not a fatal, though certainly a serious objection to the proposed change 
in the chronology of the age of Ezra and Nehemiah; but what makes 
that change decidedly unacceptable—as long as we entertain the 
slightest regard for biblical texts—is the connection repeatedly 
mentioned of Nehemiah with the high-priest Eliashib, who, accord- 
ing to our author’s own showing, can be computed to have flourished 
in the time of Artaxerxes I., full one hundred years before Alexander 
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and the equally distinct mention (Neh. xii. 26) of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Joiakim, the father of Eliashib, as contemporaries. In the face 
of all these difficulties, M. de Sauley does not hesitate to follow the 
lead of Josephus, — whose books, as he acknowledges, swarm with 
anachronisms, — and we must consider it as ironical when he says, 
speaking of Eliashib: “ Nous nous inclinons d'ailleurs devant le texte 
biblique.” We, on our part, profess no undue reverence for texts, but 
we would sacrifice none that are intrinsically credible, in order to save 
the credit of a narrative of Josephus. 

The most valuable contribution to archeological discovery contained 
in the monograph before us is, we believe, the digression, at its close, 
concerning the age of the ruins of Arak-el-Emir, or Kasr-el-Aabed, 
which bear in two inscriptions, lately deciphered by Dr. Levy of 
Breslau, the name of Tobiah, who appears to be the Ammonite eled 
of that name, — the associate of Sanballat, — and the history of whose 
descendants M. de Sauley traces in an ingenious way. But want of 
space compels us to refer our readers to the little book itself. 


3.— Travels in the East Indian Archipelago. By Atrrep S. Bick- 
more, M. A., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 8vo. 
pp. 553. * 


Next to the pleasure of visiting foreign countries, and especially 
those but little known, is the enjoyment of the traveller in telling his ad- 
ventures ; but the small company of travellers who give as much pleas- 
ure to their listeners as to themselves does not increase rapidly in these 
days of easy transit. Now, more than ever, is it necessary to prepare 
for a scientific journey by careful study and faithful training, if the re- 
sult is to be of real value. It is so easy to visit regions once almost 
inaccessible, that many of our travelling countrymen, aiming at a repu- 
tation once purchased only by patient, brave, self-sacrificing, intelligent 
work, imagine themselves called upon to be Humboldt’s successors, and 
for a time enjoy a cheaply purchased honor. 

A private exploring expedition is usually far more successful than 
the cumbrous armies or navies governments commonly send’ out, and the 
greater part of the known species, both of plants and animals, have 
been discovered through the enterprise of expeditions consisting of one 
or two devoted students of nature, who have gone forth to new fields, 
as did the disciples of Linnzus, not for pecuniary advantage or for 
fame, but with the single purpose of advancing science. Knowing the 
advantages of individual labor in the world-widé field of geographical 
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exploration, we should not have been surprised had Cambridge sent 
out a pupil whose discoveries or observations, even in so accessible a 
region as the East Indian Archipelago, would have added much to the 
store of knowledge which Rumphius, Valentyn, Reinwardt, Junghuhn, 
Marsden, Raffles, and Crawfurd have collected during the past cen- 
tury and a half. We had hoped to find something new in the results 
of an exploration of such a region by one who had been the pupil 
of so distinguished an instructor as Agassiz; but the volume before 
us is scarcely more than a record of neglected opportunities. And 
yet, as Murchison says, it is a very readable book, containing many 
vivid pictures of the tropical scenery cold New-Englanders like be- 
cause they cannot fully appreciate it. It is because the book offers 
so much that is interesting and attractive to the general reader, that 
its blemishes are worthy of notice. 

Although professedly a record of the travels of a scientific man, —a 
member of many learned societies, — the volume before us might be 
mistaken for the work of a mere commercial traveller, whose interest in 
science extended only to the price of shells and rare bird-skins, so com- 
pletely has the author concealed his real love of Nature and devotion 
to her service. Who would see an ardent naturalist in Mr. Bickmore’s 
description of his shell-gathering — the prime object of his expedition ? 
Scientific collectors will be surprised to learn that instead of going out 
on the coral reefs which he describes with so much truth, or joining 
the native fishermen on their excursions, Mr. Bickmore, on coming to 
a village, had the official drum beaten, and notice given to the shell- 
pedlers and others interested that he was ready to deal with them. 
He then seated himself behind a table, in some public place, and, as the 
shells were produced, placed beside them what he considered an equiv- 
alent, and pronouncing the Jna atau itu (“this or that”), concluded the 
bargain. For the localities of the shells he was dependent on the inac- 
curate reports of a people whose language he understood but imper- 
fectly. He had no means of knowing at what depth the animals lived, 
nor of noting the many little facts an actual collector considers impor- 
tant. This is the more remarkable, since by his own account he was 
once very successful in collecting on a coral-reef. Although fault may 
be found with his method, his frankness in describing it is commendable, 
and the very large and interesting collection sent to this country seems 
to have been considered very valuable by those who have paid gener- 
ous prices for the duplicates. Although shells were the principal ob- 
ject of the expedition, birds were by no means neglected; but, so far 
as we can judge by the book, botany was wholly ignored and geology 
received little attention. 
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It is hard to repress a feeling of great disappointment, when Mr. 
Bickmore enlarges upon his singular facilities for travelling, the letters 
he carried to and from the officers of government best able to forward 
all his plans, and the opportunities which absolutely seemed to drift in 
his way. Geologists and botanists might envy him his opportunities, 
but hardly his achievements. 

One of the most amusing features of Mr. Bickmore’s narrative is his 
apparent unconsciousness that much of what he saw for the first time is 
an old story to the thousands who yearly pass through the Straits of 
Molucca on their way to and from China. That most common amuse- 
ment in the tropical seas, of diving for any bright coin, fills him with 
wonder, and he rather unadvisedly declares the skill exhibited “ quite 
as wonderful as is shown by any of the natives in the South Seas.” 
When a native adopts that very common Polynesian custom of making 
a raft of cocoa-nuts, he seems to give the man credit for a new inven- 
tion. A volcano only 2,321 feet high presents difficulties almost sur- 
passing those of the ascent of Mont Blanc. These are, however, un- 
important mistakes that one might easily make on a first introduction 
to the wonders of the tropics; but the mistakes, or misstatements, in 
regard to several botanical matters might seriously mislead a reader, 
as when, for example, our author asserts that the pandanus, or screw- 
pine, “may be correctly described as a trunk with branches at both 
ends,” making no distinction between branches and aerial roots; or 
when he says that the banana “corresponds well to the tree that 
yielded her fruit every month,” when in truth the plant bears fruit but 
once and then withers. Again, in speaking of a famous prophet or 
teacher, Nabiata, he mentions the rite of circumcision introduced by 
him as an indication that Nabiata was a Mohammedan, apparently 
unaware that the custom was widely prevalent in Polynesia long before 
the advent of this prophet, and indeed, far from being confined to 
Hebrews and Mohammedans, is probably practised by more than half 
of the inhabitants of the world. 

But we may hasten over these defects in an interesting volume, re- 
gretting the crude arrangement of the materials, the unsystematic 
interpolation of nearly forty pages of historical matter, often neither 
new nor explanatory, and the disagreeable prominence given to the 
author in the foreground of all his most interesting pictures. We may 
pardon him his dread of earthquakes and volcanoes, and the frequent 
allusions to his service in the war of the Rebellion, in consideration of 
the gallantry he displayed in a combat with a gigantic python. This 
was housed in a box eighteen inches long and a foot wide and deep, 
one side being of slats. Not liking these narrow quarters, the ser- 
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pent came out soon after being placed on board the ship in which our 
author left the scene of so many adventures, and like the genius in the 
Arabian tale of the Fisherman, when once out of the box, expanded 
into such a huge monster that the whole crew of the vessel drew off in 
mortal terror. Even the captain, armed with two revolvers, could not 
trust his trembling hand to shoot the python. Mr. Bickmore alone was 
cool and self-possessed, and in the coolest and airiest of costumes ad- 
vanced tothe conflict. “I felt the blood chill in my veins,” he con- 
fesses, “as for an instant we glanced into each other’s eyes, and both 
instinctively realized that one of us two must die on that spot.” All but 
exhausted, he is at last about to succumb, when an axe is handed him 
and he slays the reptile. Tugging his vanquished enemy across the 
deck, he heaves him into the sea, and then sails on to the “ great empire 
of China, where I travelled for a year, and passed through more con- 
tinued dangers and yet greater hardships than in the East Indian 
Archipelago.” 

With these defects are mingled many interesting and well-told narra- 
tives, and certainly the author has exhibited considerable patience and 
perseverance in concealing the enthusiasm which doubtless forms an 
important part of his character as an explorer. We shall look with 
interest for a continuation of his travels in China, where he visited 
many places seldom described. 


4.— The Ring and the Book. By Rosert Brownine, M. A. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. 2 vols. 12mo. 


A WELL-KNOWN editor says that half the value of a newspaper 
leader is in its heading, or, if it have no heading, in its opening sentence. 
“ The Ring and The Book,” — had ever poem a lovelier name? The 
costliest metal, the perfect shape, the dearest human affection, — gold, 
the circle, love, — are all suggested by the words, “The Ring.” And 
“ The Book,” what is it but an image of the spiritual essence, stamped 
upon an alien element ? 

“ Do you see this Ring ? 

’ T is Rome-work made to match 
(By Castellani’s imitative craft) 
Etrurian circlets found, some happy morn, 
After a dropping April ; found alive 
Spark-like ’mid unearthed slope-side fig-tree roots 
That roof old tombs at Chussi: soft, you see, 
Yet crisp as jewel-cutting.” 
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Had ever poem a more fortunate first sentence? Seven vivid lines, 
as “ crisp as jewel-cutting.” 

The works of the ancient poets come down to us winnowed by the 
forgetting winds of time; they are not classified according to years; 
they furnish us themselves the rules by which we praise them, and the 
verdicts have long been made up beyond reversal. Homer, Anacreon, 
Theocritus, are for us less men than parchment scrolls, — names wan- 
dering homeless in history ; vagatur nomen longe et late. On the con- 
trary a modern poet — Wordsworth, for example, or Shelley — is, in 
comparison, at a certain disadvantage, because his works, being all in 
the reader’s hands, make an average impression below their highest 
merit. We read an ancient poem and ask, “ Why has it come down 
to us? why is it admirable?” We read a modern poem and ask, “ Is 
it admirable or not?” The solution must be strained from the crystals ; 
the happy phrase is hurt by the common neighborhood of prose ; and 
the splendor of poems in themselves without flaw is clouded by the 
memory of inferior performances. 

No doubt there is poetry of Mr. Browning’s which will live for 
generations ; but we, his contemporaries, cannot pick out the lasting 
verses. Posterity is not likely to value most highly his brilliant skir- 
mishes with unbelief and superstition, for these will be idle and hard to 
understand when the forms of thought and feeling with which they deal 
have passed away ; nor his ingenious situations, for they do not consist of 
the simple relations which are the framework of common experience ; 
nor his curious analysis of motives and character, for these are a sur- 
geon’s dissection after death. The future will prize, we think, a bit of 
sunset sky out of some landscape ; a song; a burst of natural passion ; a 
vague generalization, magically fixed by example; a speculative doc- 
trine made by the imagination clear beyond the clearness of logical 
statement, — for in this order of ideas the syllogism sometimes per- 
plexes and obscures. 

“ Paracelsus,” once the most admired of Mr. Browning’s poems, 
represents the youthful sentiment of its time, as “ Childe Harold” 
represented that of another epoch. It is full of emphasis and music ; 
but it is also diffuse and vagrant. It is the work of a young man, and, 
like many of the works of youth, not certain to be long remembered. 
“ Luria” has been called the best of Mr. Browning’s dramas. It is 
written in a noble spirit; but its plot is improbable, its lesson that 
virtue is sure of final recognition and applause in this world is, of 
course, false, and its characters are unreal, whether considered as 
persons or types. Yet “ Luria” is an agreeable poem. The stage is 
adorned with the brilliant life of medieval Italy, our best sentiments 
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are appealed to, and the chasms in the logic are bridged with a preach- 
er’s skill. A subtile intellect is so skilfully employed to disparage 
subtilty of intellect, that the reader may be pardoned for sharing the 
author’s delight in his faculties, even to the extent of preferring to be 
the Italian rather than the Moor. Browning’s dramas give us analy- 
ses of solitary characters, and developments of successive situations, 
not the continuous movement of life ; hence the “ Dramatic Lyrics,’ 
“ Men and Women,” and “ Dramatis Persone,” are congenial composi- 
tions. Previously to the publication of “ The Ring and the Book,” we 
should have said that the pieces on w hich his fame would rest were 
among those thus entitled. 

“The Ring and the Book,” though in scope a literary novelty, is not 
essentially a novelty in plan. More than once Mr. Browning has 
performed the experiment of treating the same subject from different 
points of view. For example, under the obvious argument of “ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,” stirs another more solemn argument, which 
bursts forth at the end in fire. Again, in “The Glove” the popular 
version of a celebrated story is given, but in such a way as to make 
the reader feel that the story is only half told, and ask for the nobler 
relation which follows. It is the child’s game, — out of the same blocks 
successively to shape a triangle, a parallelogram, and a star. “The 
Ring and the Book” is an extended and complicated example of this 
method. 

No incident in private life excites such general and prolonged 
interest as a murder. The first reports of the affair are eagerly read; 
contradictory facts and versions of facts are added every day ; exaggera- 
tions, too gross for the newspapers, are current in conversation and 
increase the popular ferment. If the alleged murderer is arrested, the 
story of his arrest gives us fresh excitement, and we wait impatiently 
for the trial to begin that is to clear up the truth. What is the prose- 
cution prepared to prove? What line of argument will be followed by 
the defence? Will the executive pardon? On the eve of execution 
did the criminal make a confession? Whatever the testimony, some 
will doubt the guilt, and some the innocence, of the prisoner. Some, 
admitting his guilt, will hold that it has not been legally proved, and 
others, that the provocation was enough to excuse the deed. Let the 
victim be a woman, young, beautiful and a mother; let a handsome 
young man be mixed up in the matter, as her friend and possible - 
lover ; let the murderer be the elderly husband ; let the parties belong 
to high life ; and let their relations with each other have been long talked 
about, — then are present the conditions of tragic interest, 
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“ And Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 
Here ’s a subject made to your hand.” 

So the poet takes for the basis of his new work “a square old yel- 
low book” with “crumpled vellum covers,” — the fanciless, document- 
ary, crude facts of a Roman murder-case,— pure gold. He then con- 
siders by what added matter, by what characters and motives attributed 
to the several persons, the story will become shapable into an artistic 
form, — to carry out his figure, say, a ring. 

“He mingles gold 
With gold’s alloy, and, duly tempering both, 
Effects a manageable mass, then works.” 

The possible versions of such a story admit of a threefold classifica- 
tion. First, there is the confused rumor which passes among the pub- 
lic from lip to ear. Secondly, there is the account of the transaction 
given by those who were concerned in it. Thirdly, there is the 
case as sifted under the forms of law. Each of these three classes 
may include three statements, namely, one for the alleged criminal, one 
against him, and one that of those who try to get impartially at the 
truth, — nine versions. But the story of the prisoner before the trial, 
when he pleads not guilty, may reasonably differ from his story after 
conviction, and after all hope of pardon is past. Thus the essential 
facts may conceivably be narrated in ten several ways ; and each con- 
ceivable narration may be classed under one of ten heads. To ex- 
haust in this manner a Roman murder case is the prodigious purpose of 
“The Ring and the Book.” Nothing could be more unlike the inci- 
dents which Homer delights in than this story. If he had it to tell, he 
would tell it straightforwardly, in part by narration, and in part by 
dialogue. He would show each fact in several aspects before taking 
up the next fact, with such an interest in his work as a healthy man 
takes in healthy men. Shakespeare would make out of the subject a 
second Othello. As he unfolded the plot, and led the dialogue, all the 
relations of each character to the rest, being present in his mind, would 
be present in every situation, and felt in every discourse. The student 
would be left to separate them, to follow through the play the thread of 
each, to perplex himself among the number of possible explanations, 
and, perhaps, to come to the opinion that explanation of the work, as 
of the world, is impossible. A didactic purpose would be absent but 
not missed in Homer, present but not obtruded in Shakespeare. In both 
works the power of the author would be impalpable but obvious, like 
the day ; but his personality, the source of his power, would be far with- 
drawn. Might these poets be compared to the weaver, at each throw of 
whose shuttle the thread runs through a crowd of figures, and discovers 
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their shape and proportions? Might they be distinguished from the 
embroiderer, who thinks of a single figure, and plies one color at a 
time ? 

Browning adopts the form of narrative interspersed with dialogue ; 
but the narrative and the dialogue are pieces of*identical pattern. The 
characters are different pipes of the same organ-stop; and the ten 
poems are resembling tunes played in one style. The poet is conscious, 
like Lucretius, of a didactic purpose, not indeed speculative, but ethical 
or religious. Homer is alive with the sentiment of race ; he is moved 
by the legends which are the history, the religion, the life, the pride of 
a whole nation. Shakespeare’s motive is the love of human beings ; 
he likes to portray, without judging them. Iago and Lady Macbeth, 
Dame Quickly and Dogberry, are as interesting and dear to him as 
Brutus or Imogen. Herein, because he is the one unmoral, he is the 
greatest, and the one un-English, of English writers. But the cause of 
“The Ring and the Book ” is a moral and religious lesson, — 

“ This lesson, that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation, words and wind.” 

The ten poems are ten sermons on the same thesis; and each is 
shaped by a logical process. The story is of no account, except as it 
serves the poet’s purpose of showing a few characters in a great variety 
of relations, and of illustrating his thesis. To the reader who, losing 
sight of the purpose of the book, should object to the repulsiveness of 
the theme, the poet might say, in the words of “The Statue and the 


Bust,” — 
“O, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 
As a virtue golden through and through.” 





5.—Annals of the American Pulpit; or, Commemorative Notices of 
Distinguished American Clergymen of various Denominations, from 
the early Settlement of the Country to the Close of the Year Eigh- 
teen Hundred and Fifty-Five. By Witt1am B. Sprague, D. D. 
Volume IX. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1869. 
8vo. pp. xii., 210; xiv., 242; xi. 135; xii, 172; ix., 91. 


Dr. SpraGue’s great work is approaching completion, only one vol- 
ume remaining unissued. We call it a great work. It is so in other 
senses than that of bulk and weight. It is so in the energy, persever- 
ance, and skill that have planned and executed it, in the truly gener- 
ous and catholic spirit that has governed its execution, and in the em- 
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inent position and ability, and the wide diversity of taste and talent, to 
be recognized among its contributors. As some of our readers may 
not be familiar with the design, we will state it in brief. Many years 
ago Dr. Sprague — well known as a friend and lover of all good men 
— conceived the idea ~ which, strangely enough, bad almost the merit 
of a discovery —that the chief reason why sincere Christian believ- 
ers of different denominations hate one another so cordially is, that they 
are ignorant of one another's actual character. It occurred to him that 
there was no so sure peace agency among the jarring sects as the favor- 
able introduction, to the members of each separate fold, of the foremost 
and best men from the other compartments of the Church. As, in this 
country, the clergy have been pre-eminently the parsons (persone), or 
representatives, of their respective denominations, it was supposed that 
a series of clerical biographies would most directly accomplish the de- 
sired end. Accordingly, Dr. Sprague has brought together in these 
volumes the biographies of all the really distinguished members of the 
clerical profession in our country, from its settlement to the year when 
the publication was commenced. Some of these sketches he has writ- 
ten himself; but most of them have been furnished by relatives, friends, 
associates, or successors of the persons commemorated. In employing 
such aid, Dr. Sprague has probably expended more labor than would 
have been needed for collecting the materials and shaping them with his 
own pen; but by this method he has eliminated all personal preference 
and prejudice, and has insured the representation of each of his sub- 
jects in such guise as he wore in the eyes of those who knew him best 
and loved him most. : 

This work, though intended simply as a series of clerical biographies 
is much more. Whether for good or evil, the clergy of America, until 
the present generation, have made a large portion of its history. 
Their lives have been often eventful, and, when not so, typical and 
illustrative of times, communities, manners, and opinions. Their action 
was, till recently, hardly less conspicuous in the State than in the 
Church, and their social influence made itself felt profoundly and en- 
duringly. It may, then, be easily imagined how valuable these vol- 
umes are as a repertory of general and local history, and of those details 
of the social and domestic life of the last two centuries which, in our 
5 day of rapid movement, are fast passing out of familiar knowledge 
into the department of archeology. 





Many of these notices, too, are remarkable monographs, as regards 
literary execution, artistic skill in the grouping of characters and inci- 
dents, and vividness of portraiture and narrative. There are very 

| few American writers of merit, of either the present or the just pass- 
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ing generation, who have not been pressed into the service. Indeed, 
Dr. Sprague’s aim has been, whenever practicable, to have his materials 
furnished by men of established reputation, whose names would give an 
added interest to their subjects. 

In the preceding volumes the more numerous denominations have 
been represented. The present volume is devoted to five of the smaller 
religious bodies which have obtained foothold among us by immigration, 
other than English, namely, the Lutheran, Reformed Dutch, Associate, 
Associate Reformed, and Reformed Presbyterian, — the last three names, 
so far as we can learn, designating distinctions rather than differences. 
A very large proportion of the subjects of this volume were natives of 
Germany, Holland, Scotland, or Ireland, came to this country as 
pioneers in the religious exploration of new settlements, and encoun- 
tered the class of experiences which are more pleasant in the recol- 
lection than in the endurance. ‘Though most of their names were new 
to us, we have found a peculiar charm in their lives; and some among 
them will have an enduring and favored place in the portrait-gallery 
of our memory. We have never read a biography in itself more note- 
worthy, or more attractive, than that of John Anderson, D. D.,—a 
story that provokes alternate tears and laughter, presenting in the 
same man a curious commingling of the saint, the sage, and the simple- 
ton, — one who was fit to commune with angels, and yet might have 
called out the pitying ridicule of a travelling tinker. We do well to 
eatch and retain these pictures now, for the like will never again be 
painted. Steam and telegraph are obliterating the piquant eccen- 
tricities which have made our American rural and village life so pic- 
turesque. The tendency now is toward a normal type in manners, 
dress, habits, and character. We are thankful for every record of the 
times when men nursed their idiosyncrasies, and were only the more 
cherished and honored for them. Among the many services which 
Dr. Sprague has rendered to the public by his “ Annals,” we deem 
this by no means the least. 


6. — The Study of Languages brought back to its true Principles, or the 
Art of Thinking in a foreign Language. By C. Marcet, Knt. Leg. 
Hon., author of “ Language as a Means of Mental Culture,” “ Pre- 
miers Principes d’Education,” ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1869. 12mo. pp. 228. 


Tne title “Marcel on Language” has been made familiar to the 
American public by the recent discussions upon methods of classical 
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instruction. The work just published by the Messrs. Appleton is, how- 
ever, not Marcel’s great general treatise on “ Language,” but a smaller, 
introductory work upon methods of linguistic study. It would be hard 
to find more suggestive thoughts and practical wisdom upon this subject 
compressed in the same space; and we trust that this antidote will go 
wherever the poison of pedantry and routine has penetrated. 

M. Marcel, with all his radicalism, does not, however, make the 
mistake of some eager reformers, who propose that we should learn 
Latin and Greek “as we do our mother tongue,” or even as we do 
living foreign languages. He is careful to insist, in his chapter on 
Mental Culture, on the distinction as well of method as of aim to be 
observed in the study of the two classes of languages. There are two 
methods, he says, — the practicdl and the comparative: “the first is 
best suited for modern languages, the second for the ancient” (p. 169). 
And again (p. 180): “ The ends to be attained by studying these two 
categories of language differ essentially ; the dead languages are learned 
for the sake of the national idiom, the living languages for their own 
sake.” We wish that the author had discussed the comparative method 
as fully and elaborately as he has the practical ; his remarks upon it 
are judicious, but too brief, consisting rather of hints and suggestions 
than a systematic plan of instruction, 

One point that he makes requires a word of remark. It contains 
an element of truth; but it is put, we believe, in a shape which 
confounds truth and error, and is calculated to do harm rather than 
good. This is, that writing exercises in a foreign language is of 
no use to beginners; for “common sense requires that the learner 
should read before he writes, so as to know what is the best usage, in 
order to conform to it.” (p. 206.) This is very just as regards at- 
tempts at elaborate composition ; but it is forgotten that the special ob- 
ject which the best teachers have in view, in requiring written exer- 
cises, is not to produce good Latin or Greek, but to give the pupil the 
best possible practice on the principles which he is from time to time 
learning. A boy does not really know a form or understand a rule, 
until he has himself used it constructively. 

It is in the earlier part of the book — on the practical method appli- 
cable to the acquisition of modern languages — that our author's views 
possess most novelty and value. The titles of the chapters themselves 
give an outline of his system: The art of reading, the art of hearing, 
the art of speaking, the art of writing. Whoever does not see the reason 
for this order (or at least @ reason) must turn to Mr. Marcel’s own 
arguments ; it would be impossible to state them adequately in a few 
lines. Nor would it be easy to select for quotation from the striking 
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passages we have marked, if it were not that our own observation of the 
absurdities of “ conversation classes” makes his remarks on this head 
peculiarly interesting to us. “ What conversation can there be between 
a master and his pupils? The very little that the latter could say 
would never afford sufficient practice to gain an extensive range of col- 
loquial language. They meet, the one to communicate, the others to 
receive instruction: the former ought to speak, the latter to listen.” 
(p. 137.) 

We do not suppose, nor probably would the author claim, that the 
exact method he develops, unmodified, would always be the best. 
Many features of it indeed might not work well in practice. In es- 
pecial, we hesitate to accept his plan for beginners, — translating an 
easy author by the aid of a literal version on the opposite page, and 
with no attention paid to pronunciation ; that is, not reading the words 
aloud at ali, only translating. Pronuntiation he proposes to bring in 
later in the course, leaving it wholly aside at this stage. But we are 
inclined to think that the pupil, instead of acquiring no pronunciation, 
would be all the time acquiring a very vicious one. 

We would call especial attention to the chapter entitled “ The Art of 

-Hearing.” No one that has experienced the bewilderment and helpless- 
ness which even a good French or German scholar experiences in 
listening for the first time to foreign conversation or discourse, will 
think that our author exaggerates the importance of practice in the art , 
of hearing, as a school exercise. It is true, moreover, as he says, 
that “ if the art of reading can be acquired without a teacher, it is other- 
wise with hearing and pronouncing.” 








7. — Eleventh Annual Report of the Columbian Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, for the Year ending June 30, 1868, with an Appendix. 
Washington : Government Printing Office, 1868. 


In noticing the Tenth Report of this establishment for instructing 
deaf-mutes at the national capital, we spoke of the visit made by the 
president, Mr. E. M. Gallaudet to the European schools, and the effect 
his observations thereon were likely to produce in the American 
schools for deaf-mutes. We have now, in the Appendix to this 
Eleventh Report, the full proceedings of the Washington conference 
of principals of deaf-mute institutions, held in May, 1868, which largely 
occupied itself with the question of articulation and lip-reading as a 
means of teaching the deaf. Forty-five pages of the hundred and 
thirty-four devoted to the conference are filled with Mr. Gallaudet’s 
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paper on “ The American System ” (not meaning a high tariff), and the 
discussion which followed it. As this discussion, in the year that has 
elapsed since it took place, has been succeeded by practical efforts to 
introduce the teaching of articulation in half a dozen of the largest 
| American schools, it must be regarded as an important one, although 
in itself it added little to what was previously known to the public. 
Its chief merit was in bringing to the notice of gentlemen connected 
| with the great American deaf-mute schools the remarkable success of 
Miss Rogers in teaching by articulation at the Clarke School in 
| Northampton, Mass. This was done by three of the Western prin- 
cipals, Messrs. Gillett, Mulligan, and Talbot, of the Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa State institutions. These gentlemen had recently visited the 
Clarke School, which none of the rest had then done; they were much 
impressed by what they saw there, and they stated their impressions 
with earnestness. Notwithstanding the scepticism of Hartford and New 
York, their statements, taken in connection with those of Mr. Gallaudet 
about what he had seen in Europe, seem to have convinced the con- 
ference that something must be done, and it was resolved, in very 
guarded terms, that all institutions ought to provide for such instruction 
in articulation and lip-reading as should be found to be profitable. Not . 
content with this, Mr. Gillett, on his return to Illinois, laid the subject 
before his board of trustees in a report of much more positive tenor 
than anything agreed upon at Washington, urging that something 
should be done at once to atone for the neglect in which the State of 
Illinois had left its deaf-mute children who might have been taught to 
articulate or to retain their speech. At the same time he invited Miss 
Rogers to visit his institution, and sent one of his best teachers to 
Northampton te learn by observation the methods in use at the Clarke 
School. This lady, Miss Trask, began the instruction of a small class 
in articulation at the Illinois school, last November, and has since carried 
it on with marked success. One evening in May last, about a year after 
the adjournment of the Washington conference, she gave an exhibition 
of her pupils before the recently appointed Board of Charities of Illinois, 
and in presence of a public audience. Great satisfaction was expressed 
with the results of her instruction thus far, which seem to be very 
similar to those observed in the little school of Miss Rogers at Chelms- 
ford. She has labored with zeal and intelligence, and has more to 
show for it, apparently, than any of the teachers of articulation in the 
other large schools. 
So far as we can gather from published reports and private informa- 
tion, the number of these new teachers is eight, namely, three in the 
great New York institution, with thirty-five pupils ; two in the Ohio 
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institution, with twenty-four pupils ; one in Illinois, with twelve pupils ; 
one in Wisconsin, with about the same number; one in Iowa, and one 
at the Hartford Asylum. The whole number of pupils thus brought 
under instruction by the new method is about a hundred, probably, 
besides those at Northampton and in a small German school at New 
York, numbering nearly fifty more. The whole number of deaf-mute 
pupils under instruction in the country is somewhere from two 
thousand to twenty-five hundred, of whom at least a thousand would 
doubtless profit by instruction in articulation ; so that less than a sixth 
part of those who ought to be thus taught are so at the present time. 
But when we reflect that three years ago there were less than a half- 
dozen pupils of this class in the United States, while less than one 
person in a thousand had any faith that articulation would be of the 
least value to the deaf, the revolution that has already taken place 
must appear surprising. 

In another respect the events of the present year are worthy of notice 
by all who have at heart the best education of deaf-motes. The p.iblic 
sentiment of Massachusetts has declared the right of all deaf children 
to an education at the public expense, and, in accordance with this 
declaration, the city of Boston has voted to open a city school for these 
children. Two teachers have been selected for this school, who are 
now preparing themselves, by a residence with Miss Rogers at the 
Clarke School, for beginning their work in September. The peculiarity 
of the Boston school will be that its pupils will live at home and only 
come into school for the day, while some of them will be younger than 
any deaf children it has heretofore been possible to secure in the large 
institutions. It remains to be seen what will be the success of such a 
school, — the first of its kind in this country. At Edinburgh, at Man- 
chester, and at several places on the Continent, there are day-schools 
for deaf-mutes, but with what result, as compared with the boarding- 
school plan, we are not distinctly informed. We shall soon have the 
chance to make the comparison in the case of the Boston school, and it is 
not unlikely that New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, etc., 
will soon support schools of the same description. 

The advantage which the Columbian Institution enjoys from its 
conspicuous position at Washington seems to be in part counterbalanced 
by the fact that it depends upon Congressional appropriations, which are 
now lavishly voted, and again capriciously withheld, as was the case a 
year ago. It is fortunate in the talents and vigor of its principal, at 
whose instance the conference above mentioned was called, of which he 
was one of the most active members. 

VOL. CIX. — NO. 224. 19 
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8.—1. A Treatise on the Tactical Use of the Three Arms, Infantry, 
Artillery, and Cavalry. By Francis J. Lippitt, late Colonel 
Second California Infantry, and Brevet Brigadier-General U. S. 
Volunteers. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1865. 12mo. 

2. A Treatise on Intrenchments. By Francis J. Lirritt, late Colonel 
Second California Infantry, and Brevet Brigadier-General U. S. 
Volunteers. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1866. 12mo. 

3. The Special Operations of War, comprising the Forcing and De- 
fence of Defiles ; the Forcing and Defence of Rivers, and the Pas- 
sage of Rivers in Retreat ; the Attack and Defence of Open Towns 
and Villages ; the Conduct of Detachments for Special Purposes ; 
and Notes on Tactical Operations in Sieges. By Francis J. Lir- 
piTT, late Colonel Second California Infantry, and Brevet Brigadier- 
General U. S.Volunteers. Providence: Sydney S. Rider and Brother. 
1868. 12mo. 


Tuese Treatises are well printed, and are uniform in size and bind- 
ing. They are not too large for the pocket, and their contents fit them 
well to be companions of those who have any taste for the subjects 
of which they treat, or who desire to learn something of the pro- 
fession of the soldier. The work of preparing them has been extremely 
well done, so well, indeed, that one is not surprised to learn from the 
dedication of one of the volumes that the author was once a pupil of 
the accomplished Professor Mahan, of West Point. Their merit has 
been readily recognized in high quarters in this country, and they 
have been sold to some extent in England. 

They were composed in the second and third years of our late war, 
in the form of lectures for the instruction of the regimental officers 
under the command of the author. The second Treatise is an im- 
provement upon the first, though that is good, and the third, without 
being, perhaps, a better piece of work than the second, is much more 
interesting and attractive, as a text-book on astronomy is more agreeable 
reading than one on algebra. 

There are two classes of persons who ought to read these books. 
The officers of the Regular Army constitute the first class. It would 
probably do no harm to the graduates of West Point now serving in 
the cavalry and infantry to revive the knowledge they acquired at 
that institution by an occasional resort to General Lippitt’s Treatises. 
But the army of the United States is not now officered exclusively, or 
even mainly, by graduates of West Point. A glance at the Army 
Register is sufficient to show that more than half of the line officers of 
artillery, and more than nine tenths of the line officers of cavalry and 
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infantry, now in service, have been appointed from civil: life. 
Most of them are assigned to duty at such posts that they have no 
inconsiderable amount of leisure at their disposal. They could hardly 
do better than to devote a portion of it to making themselves familiar 
with the contents of these books. Asa rule, they owe their appoint- 
ments to good service performed by them as volunteers. With the 
practical knowledge thus acquired, they would find it easy to master all 
that General Lippitt has set down, and with such additions to their 
attainments they would take along step from the rank of efficient 
soldiers to that of accomplished officers. 

The second class is composed of that considerable portion of the 
community which is made up of those who, whether they have served 
or not, have been led by the late war to take an interest in the prin- 
ciples of the military art and the application of those principles. Few 
of those who belong to this class are so well instructed that they would 
derive no profit from reading these volumes. The great majority 
would do well to read them carefully and consult them frequently. 
Newspapers and books have made them familiar with the principal 
events of our campaigns, and perhaps their reading has extended so 
far as to embrace the campaigns of Napoleon, or even those of Marl- 
borough and Frederick the Great. From such reading they acquire a 
large knowledge of facts with but little knowledge of principles. They 
know that this or that battle was won or lost, that this or that place 
was besieged and taken or besieged in vain, and that so many men, 
under such and such generals, were engaged on each side, and they 
know little more. By an attentive reading of General Lippitt’s concise, 
well-written, well-arranged books, they may acquire a clear insight 
into the unsuspected causes and reasons of many events with which 
they are perfectly well acquainted. By drawing his illustrations freely 
and aptly from the history of the late war of secession, the author has 
invested them, and especially the Treatise on Intrenchments and that 
on the Special Operations of the Art of War, with a peculiar fresh- 
ness and interest for American students and readers. There is no 
padding in his books, they are thoroughly compact and business-like, 
and a familiarity with their contents tends directly to produce clear 
ideas and correct views. They deserve a cordial welcome, and it is 
to be hoped that they will receive it. 
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9.—A Half-Century with Juvenile Delinquents; or, the New York 
House of Refuge and its Times. By B. K. Perrce, D. D., Chap- 
lain of the House of Refuge. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 


Dr. Perrce is a kindly and eloquent preacher of the Methodist 
Church, who, after acting for some years as head of the State Indus- 
trial School for Girls at Lancaster in Massachusetts, became chaplain of 
the great reformatory of the city of New York, of which he has now 
written the history. It is the largest establishment of its class in the 
country, which is as much as to say, in the world; for, in reality, the 
American reformatories supported by cities and States make a distinct 
class among institutions of this kind. They are not prisons; yet they 
receive all their inmates by sentence from some court or magistrate, 
and they are a part of the recognized penal system of the community 
in which they are established. They are supported wholly or mainly 
by public funds, and are managed in part by public officers ; yet they are 
generally private corporations in their form of organization, and have 
as yet been kept clear of the political influences which have corrupted 
the management of many of our prisons. This is true even in New 
York, where political corruption has reached its highest development ; 
and nothing is more striking in the history of this House of Refuge, as 
Dr. Peirce relates it, than the high character and excellent motives of 
its managers from first to last. Among its founders, fifty years ago, 
were Dr. John Griscom, Rey. Dr. Stanford, Joseph Curtis, and James 
W. Gerard, and the line of succession has been kept up by good men 
ever since. 

There is no danger, in a book such as this, that these men and their 
coadjutors will not receive praise enough ; but there is some risk that 
their faults and errors of judgment may not be so clearly seen as their 
wise measures and the general good result of them. There is little in. 
Dr. Peirce’s book to indicate that the New York House of Refuge has 
any faults at all: praise is bestowed without stint; the bright side of 
the enterprise is the only one much considered, and the reader may 
easily be led to suppose that there is no other. This is natural, and, in 
one sense, it is commendable; for, beyond doubt, the general drift of 
all such enterprises is for good, and even for inestimable good. But, 
on the other hand, a mistake or a false principle inwrought in the struc- 
ture of a benevolent establishment does all the more harm the older 
and stronger it grows. Such a mistake we believe the system of con- 
gregation, as practised at Randall’s Island, to be; and all the piety, 
benevolence, wisdom, and vigilance of the men and women in authority 
there cannot prevent it from having hurtful results, —at any rate, 
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when compared with the working of a more natural system. If the 
managers had long ago resolved that they would never have more 
than two hundred children in one establishment, nor half so many when 
they could help it; and if they had early begun to throw off colonies 
and swarms from their great hive, placing them in country scenes, and 
where the children could readily have found homes in the families of 
well-to-do farmers, mechanics, clergymen, schoolmasters, and other 
good people, —the blessing upon their labors would be now, we believe, 
much greater than it is. The evil which they seek to cure springs 
in great part from the crowding of people in cities: the remedy for it 
must be sought in rustication, as far as possible; and it is possible to 
secure the remedy in much larger measure in a half-dozen colonies of 
young delinquents in the country than in one great receptacle in the city 
of New York. Would Dewetz ever have built his Mettroy in a suburb 
of Paris? 

Yet we find this volume one of great interest and value. It aims at 
being a history, not only of the establishment to which it relates, but of the 
whole modern movement for the reformation of young delinquents, upon 
which it does, in fact, throw much light. There is a lack of method and 
of chronological order, and too great an infusion of mere didactical 
and hortatory writing, as is common with clergymen; and more promi- 
nence is given to the commonplace remarks or the excellent character 
of Hon. A. B., Rev. C. D., E. F., Esq., &c., than the subject seems 
. to require. But this fault is inseparable from a work prepared as 
this has been, and, like the other defects of which we have spoken, 
indicates an amiable spirit in the author. He deserves thanks for what 
he has done, both as chaplain and as author. 


10.—Familiar Quotations, being an Attempt to trace to their Source 
Passages and Phrases in Common Use. By Joun Bartiett. Sth 
Edition. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. xii., 778. 


WE are glad to see that the appreciation of Mr. Bartlett’s taste and 
diligence has forced him pleasantly to a fifth edition, for with every 
revisal his collection gains in completeness and accuracy. This is a 
kind of work which to do well demands time and pains, nor has the 
author stinted either. The very index has more honest labor in it 
thau is shown by many volumes of more pretension; and, though the 
substance of the book be in one sense second-hand, yet the plan of it is 
original, and the execution demanded research and judgment. Mr. 
Bartlett’s object has not been to supply us with ready-made learning 
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and impromptu felicity of allusion, but to restore the estrays of litera- 
ture to their rightful owners. While he was thus in some sort acting a. 
a detective of plagiaries, it is rather amusing that an Englishman 
named Friswell should have been quietly plagiarizing him. 

In a work of this kind approxitmative exactness is all that can be 
fairly expected. Every one of these needles of wit must be hunted 
through the whole hay-mow of literature. To satisfy all demands, the 
author of a dictionary of quotations should have everything that has 
ever been written anywhere at the tip of his memory. And this might 
almost have been possible before printing had made mediocrity and 
dulness impervious to decay. Paper and types cheaply furnish that 
antiseptic which erewhile the memory of mankind secreted, drop by 
drop, for the royal race alone. Obscurity may now insure itself 
against “envious and calumniating Time” on as easy terms as genius. 
Mr. Bartlett often finds in forgotten books the germs of phrases which 
have become popular and current on the authority of some famous 
name. As in the Roman Carnival, some taller or more active fellow 
will light his taper at another, and in doing so contrive to extinguish 
the source of his own lustre. 

“ Cosi ha tolto l’uno all’ altro Guido 


La gloria della lingua, e forse @ nato 
Chi l’ uno e l’altro caccera di nido.” 


Take, for example, the saying that language was given us to conceal 
our thoughts. Talleyrand commonly gets the credit of it, under that 
rule of giving unto him that hath which men are more apt to apply 
in the case of wit than elsewhere. Mr. Bartlett traces this bit of 
stolen property through half a dozen hands up to Jeremy Taylor. 
We shall be surprised if in some future edition he do not find the 
bishop’s title precarious. The sentence certainly has the true Mac- 
chiavellian flavor. But whoever shall turn out to be the true owner, 
the excommunicated bishop of Autun will prevail, we suspect, against 
his saintly brother of Down and Connor. Habent sua fata énea 
nrepdevra, and this is a kind of thing Talleyrand ought to have said. 
So he will probably keep it for this generation at least, and then it will 
be re-fathered on the likeliest wit of the next. In such cases Cole- 
ridge’s plea, 

“°T is mine and it is likewise yours, 
But, an if this will not do, 


Let it be mine, good friend! for I 
Am the poorer of the two,” 


is of no avail, for it is the richer man who is apt to carry the day. 
Among those whom Mr. Bartlett brings into court as concerned in the 
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larceny of this piece of wit is Goldsmith, and we should surmise that 
he got it of some Frenchman. He was apt to make boot upon these nat- 
ural enemies of his country as unceremoniously as Ancient Pistol. His 
Madam Blaise and his Elegy on a Mad Dog, were both spoils from the 
Gaul, and one of his most famous passages —“ Like some tall cliff that 
lifts its awful form” — is a translation from Chapelain. From which of 
the later Latin poets he had stolen it we cannot say. The French have 
been great middle-men in these transactions, — it was so easy to give 
Latin a larger currency by Parisian alloy. The Romans were fair 
game, for in their day they had turned their exemplaria Graeca in 
more senses than one. The work of following up this floating litera- 
ture is something like that of a restorer of palimpsests. You re- 
move the English, French, and Latin layers one after another till 
you come to the Greek. Here Investigation, as Dr. Johnson would 
say, might formerly fold her hands. Not so now, for underneath the 
Greek lies the Sanserit, and who knows what may turn up under that ? 
We see Mr. Bartlett lessening down an endless Oriental vista, his eyes 
fixed on a quotation which flits before him like the bird in the Eastern 
story. There is a dreary kind of comfort in thinking that even the 
Greeks could say nothing that had not been said before. 

But is this saying all? By no means. One of the main uses of 
Mr. Bartlett's book is as a lesson in rhetoric. It is the way of saying 
things that makes them immortal. The thought may be anybody’s or 
everybody’s, it will at last go by his name who had the skill to make 
it startle and delight us by a new melody, a word that flashed light 
through the very heart of it, or a turn of phrase so perfect as to seem 
inevitable, though all before him had just missed it. The prosperity 
of a verse or a sentence lies not so much in the meaning it conveys as 
in that murmur of memory that clings in it, as in Landor’s sea-shell. 
Butler tells us that wit 

‘ . ‘is no more to be engrossed 

Than sunshine or the air enclosed, 

Or to propriety confined 

Than the uncontrolled and scattered wind.” 
Gray’s Elegy looks down serenely on the poor devils who claim resti- 
tution in the foot-notes. We like it the better that it awakens in us 
these faint associations of foregone pleasure, and admire the art that 
could infuse light and warmth into thoughts so obvious that they had 
done duty on headstones time out of mind. Wordsworth’s canorous 
verse in “ Laodamia” reminds us of Virgil’s largior ether, but only to 
the advantage of the younger, poet. Et tu in Arcadia / we say to our- 
selves, and like him the better for having brought back a flower that 
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reminds us of it. We confess that we prefer Sir Roger L’Estrange’s 
“ Put nature out at the door, she comes in through the window,” to the 
original in Horace. Churchill (as we learn from Mr. Bartlett) first 
compared plagiaries to Gypsies who steal children, “ Defacing first, then 
claiming as their own.” But Sheridan made the simile his own by height- 
ening it witha dash of wit, — “ disfiguring them to make ’em pass for 
his own.” We can think of no better illustration of the difference 
between the plagiary and the appropriator by right of eminent 
domain. 

M. Fournier has written a book about quotations under the title of 
L’ Esprit des autres. This seems to us a misnomer. It would apply 
well enough to the old pedants in us, who used to hang out their 
tawdry bits of the classics as the Italians on gala days flaunt from their 
windows every moth-eaten rug or bright-colored shred of carpet they 
can rummage out of their garrets. Quoting for show is as barbarous 
as a ring in the nose. The wit must lie in the application and belong 
to the quoter, as when Burke slyly applied to Wilkes chaired by the 
mob numeris fertur lege solutis. As good was Lamb's sermoni propri- 
ora, “properer for a sermon,” applied to some of Coleridge’s early 
poems. One of the happiest quotations ever made was by Leigh 
Hunt on a hair of Beatrice Cenci, which some one had given him, — 

“ And beauty draws us by a single hair.” 


The fashion of quotation seems to have gone out with ruffles. Burke 
was perhaps the last liberal quoter, who could do it with the free and 
easy air of large resources, and, like most men who draw from a full 
memory, he was seldom exact. Your clever quoters generally lie open to 
the suspicion of getting their material at second-hand. As muzzled 
pigs are employed to hunt truffles, so the pedants root up from the 
fields of Greek and Roman literature the delicacies they cannot taste, 
for these epicures who know how to flavor a dish with them. Burton 
has furnished many a cordon bleu with the relish that made his 
reputation. 

A collection of this kind is in its own way a sort of phemometer or 
fame-gauge. But it is at the same time more exactly the measure of 
an author’s power and felicity of expression, of his right, in short, to 
be an author. Shakespeare, as should be expected, leads off with one 
hundred and nineteen pages, Milton follows with thirty-nine, and Pope 
comes next with thirty-one. Dryden and Cowper have each eleven, 
Goldsmith musters nine, Gray eight and a half, Butler seven and a 
half. But under Goldsmith, Mr. Bartlett should have included pas- 
sages from his prose. Some of them—like “Shakespeare and the 
musical-glasses,” and the picture that “ would have been better had the 
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artist taken more pains — are among the most familiar allusions. Butler 
also might have claimed a page or two more, selected from other poems 
than Hudibras. Afier these grandees come the commoners and yeo- 
manry of letters. Here are the single-speech men, the dull fellows in 
whom the gods made incision, making them poetical for a quatrain or a 
distich, like Matthew Roydon, author of four golden verses, or Richard 
Tarlton of two proverbial ones. These are the 
“Little herde-groomes 
That kepen shepe among the broomes,” 
for whose pipes made of a green wheat-stem Chaucer finds room in 
his House of Fame. Some of these have stolen the one yew-lamb 
that fills out their entire schedule of property. Matthew Henry, for 
example, must give back to Euripides those “ second and sober thoughts,” 
his title to which Mr. Bartlett too easily allows.* Massinger, too, must 
surrender “ this many-headed monster” to Daniel. And we think Mr. 
Bartlett should have made at least one more quotation from the “ well- 
languaged” Samuel. This stanza from his “ Musophilus,” 
“ And who, in time, knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent 
To enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in the yet unformed occident 
May come refined with accents that are ours ?” 
if it is not a familiar quotation, ought to be so at least to American 
ears. We confess we feel a satisfaction in making that beastly Tom 
Paine restore his rocket, stick and all, to the Vasconiana whence he stole 
it, though the last place where one would expect to find fireworks. 
But after all 
“Tl faut étre ignorant eomme un maitre d’école 
Pour se flatter de dire une seule parole 
Que personne ici-bas n’ait pu dire avant vous.” 
Mr. Bartlett deprives Voltaire even of the verse — Si Dieu n’existait 
pas, &c. — of which he was so proud that he quotes it several times 
himself. 

We have thought that Mr. Bartlett was sometimes a little whimsical 
in denying a line or two more to certain authors, — Donne, for example. 
But, of course, he only can be his own judge of what quotations are 
familiar. He has made a very entertaining, useful, and even instructive 
book, and we are surprised that one man, even with the assistance he 
acknowledges in his Preface, could have done so much. Let every 
reader of it send the author his annotations, that we may at last get a 
book as nearly perfect as need be wished. Especially, if there be any 





* Ai devrepa mas ppovrides coporepat. Hippol. 438. 
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one anywhere who knows the source of “ Though lost to sight to 
memory dear,” let him at once proclaim it, and save from suicide a 
score or so of hitherto baflled inquirers in all parts of the world. 





11.— Two Years before the Mast. A persénal Narrative. By Ricn- 
ArD H. Dana, Jr. New Edition, with subsequent Matter by the 
Author. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. pp. vii., 470. 


M. Saryte-Bevve has discussed the question Qu’est ce qu'un 
classique? with his usual taste and discrimination, and subacidulous 
suavity. He has drawn his illustrations, as is his wont, from ample 
note-books, and has given us his definition of what is a classic. But 
we think he has rather defined what a great book should be, than given 
us the direct answer to his own question. His main qualification of a 
classic, if we remember, is that it must be “a book that has made the 
human mind take a step forward.” But the word should be limited 
to a purely literary application, and then a classic would be, not a 
book that lives by some peculiar property, like Gargantua, or the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, but simply in virtue of that pervasive quality 
which we call style, and which recommends it, not to this or that man, 
but in some degree to all men, though none may be able to give the 
reason why. 

Shall we lay claim, then, to an American classic? If we did, we 
know of nobody who could put in a better title to have made one than 
Mr. Dana. Fora quarter of a century his book has had an audience 
wider even than that of the martial airs of England. The boy sailor 
has won a place for himself on the same shelf with Robinson Crusoe. 
And how has he achieved this singular distinction? Not surely by the 
substance of his story, but by the simple and natural way in which he 
has told it, by the absence of all exaggeration, by such absorption in 
the matter that the manner takes care of itself. 

But Mr. Dana was writing history without knowing it. Nowhere 
else can we learn so well what sea-life is (or rather used to be) to the 
sailor. And if time is to be measured more by change and growth 
than by years, his volume seems already to vie in antiquity with the 
Periplus of Hanno. [He visits the western coast of this continent to find 
almost the same savage and unmanned shore, against which the first 
wave of the Pacific had broken. He saw what the seals alone had looked 
on for immemorial ages. He comes back after a score of years to find 
a powerful commonwealth, with a capital already wellnigh the match of 
modern Naples in population, and more than the match in commerce 
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of Venice in her bloom. There is something which singularly touches 
the imagination in the pages which Mr. Dana has added to his new 
edition. It is as if Sir Francis Drake were to look in again on the 
bay of San Francisco. Rip van Winkle is nothing to it. And we 
have become so interested in Mr. Dana’s personages (we can hardly call 
companions those who went with him on his voyage to Dreamland) that 
we read tlie last chapter, as in a novel, to find out what becomes of all 
the characters. We are not going to undertake the supererogatory 
task of telling anybody what Mr. Dana’s book is, but only to con- 
gratulate the new generation on a new edition of it, which we hope 
they will find as interesting at the first reading as we at the second. 


12.— The Relations between America and England: an Address de- 
livered before the Citizens of Ithaca. By Gotpwin Smita, May 19, 
1869. Ithaca: G.C. Bragdon. 8vo. pp. 19. 


Berore the war of the Rebellion, Mr. Goldwin Smith had been a 
quiet professor at Oxford, known to the outside world only by a few 
published lectures remarkable for their sobriety of tone, their impar- 
tiality of statement, and their simple force of style. On this side of 
the water his name was familiar to those who interested themselves in 
the contemporary politics of England, as that of an advocate of those 
opinions which are one day to form a common ground of sympathy for 
the whole English race. The questions raised, or rather forced upon im- 
mediate attention, by our war, gave him a more prominent publicity as 
an earnest defender of the Northern party, — in other words, of America 
as against Europe. In this there was entire consistency, for he was still 
maintaining the wise policy of not blindly opposing that steady pressure 
of events, no less than of opinion, in the direction of liberty and pop- 
ular government, of whose inevitability his historical studies had con- 
vinced him, and of applying in our case the same principles which he 
wished to see applied at home. Mr. Adams, in his correspondence, had 
often called the attention of our government to the touching tenacity 
with which the operative classes in England clung to their instinctive 
sympathy with us through four years of privation and suffering. If 
Seneca could conceive of no finer spectacle for the gods than a brave 
man struggling in the storms of fate, we think we have had the 
privilege of seeing something yet nobler in those nameless millions 
enduring even the pangs of that last appetite, which most surely strips 
men to the savage selfishness of nature, — hunger, — for what they be- 
lieved to be the common cause of that self-government in which they 
themselves were allowed no share. 
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But while we remember this and pay it the due tribute of our ad- 
miring gratitude, we should recollect that to the refined and sensitive 
there are pains more sharp than any of the body. The Lancashire 
operatives had at least each other's sympathy, but a professor in the 
great Conservative University of the old world, who was resolute that 
his public action should coincide with his private profession, must 
consent to forego that social sympathy of cultivated men, which alone 
can satisfy the keenest appetite of the soul. Only a brave man, and a 
man conscientiously brave, could do what Mr. Goldwin Smith did. 
Such a man is the compatriot of the high-minded everywhere, whether 
they agree with him or not, and America has educated us to little pur- 
pose if we have not learned that moral courage does not lose its quality 
by coming over the water, — that it is good in itself, and perhaps 
wholesomer for us, when it crosses than when it sides with our self-love. 

A letter, presumably not intended for publication, written at a time 
when the maudlin loquacity of our ambassador had revived all the 
subsiding irritation of the country, when the rejection of the treaty 
and Mr. Sumner’s speech had made even the most sober-minded 
Americans doubtful of the future, when it seemed to most as if the 
slow-match were lighted and it was only a question of time how soon 
its fire would reach the long-gathered magazine of war, — this letter, 
in which Mr. Smith expressed fears that a fortnight might as easily have 
justified as confuted, drew upon him something like contemptuous 
obloquy from the whole press of the country for which he had endured 
something like a social ostracism. It was not, then, the truth that 
we loved, but only so much of it as flattered ourselves? It was not 
the champion of principle that we honored, but the advocate of our party ? 
For our own part, we honor that man most highly who is willing to 
tell both sides what he thinks, who is so absorbed in whatever opinion 
he has deliberately espoused as to forget whatever relation it may have 
to his own interests. We did not think this particular letter of Mr. 
Smith’s a judicious one to be published. As a private letter (and such 
we suppose it to have been), it was nothing blameworthy. But had it 
been ten times less judicious than it was, we are not of those who can 
forget years of self-sacrificing and courageous service for a single 
mistake. 

Of Mr. Smith’s speech we shall only say here that it seems to us a 
model of dispassionate discussion, where passion were so much cheaper 
than reason. It was as an Englishman, and only as an Englishman, 
that he was able to help us in our need, but it was as an Englishman 
jealous of the honor of England. It is by precisely such an English- 
man that we are glad to see the other side of our argument with Eng- 
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land stated in all its force. Mr. Smith is giving his unpaid service to 
education in this, country, but he has not surrendered, with the other 
luxuries of Oxford, his love of truth and justice. Whether we agree 
with him or not, — and we reserve a discussion of the Alabama question 
for another occasion, — we thank him for a manly and undistempered 
argument as plain as good business English can make it. During the 
war we could see only one side. The war over, it will be wise for us 
to recognize that there are sometimes two. 





13.— The Blameless Prince, and other Poems. By Epmunp Cuar- 
ENCE StepMAN. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869, 12mo. 
pp- viii., 192. 


SEVERAL years ago, we commended Mr. Stedman’s Alice of Mon- 
mouth to the friendly appreciation of our readers, His recent volume 
justifies the favorable augury we drew from its predecessor. It proves 
greater maturity and the care that comes of it. The leading poem shows 
both delicacy and depth of conception, but it is too long, and is disfigured 
here and there by that spotty intensity of color which it is the fashion 
nowadays to substitute for the fulness of tone of the elder masters. 
But it has beautiful and pathetic passages, and is altogether so gocd 
that we wish it were as good as the author could have made it. It has 
faults which are not proper to Mr. Stedman, who is capable of sim- 
plicity and directness. The narrative is too much swamped in reflec- 
tion. Many of the smaller poems are full of graceful sentiment 
limpidly expressed. We do not know where fancy, or its application 
to the sweetening of work-day life, has been embodied with more re- 
fined cheerfulness than in “ Pan in Wall Street,” and the poems drawn 
from outward nature are, as they should be, landscapes infused with 
sentiment. Mr. Stedman has the skill to bring us into sympathy with 
his own feeling, — a feeling always pure and in the best sense homely. 
His volume is a real addition to our better literature. We were 
especially interested by the specimens of his translation of Theocritus. 
A good version of this truly charming and original poet is greatly 
wanted in English. Mr. Stedman we feel sure, would succeed in giv- 
ing us the standard one. We should only caution him to make his 
hexameters as easy of scansion as possible by the unlearned ear. This 
verse in English must follow German, and not Grecian or even Romany 
models, 
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